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HOW YOU CAN HAVE 
VISIBLE RECORDS 
PLUS 
MULTIPLE ENTRIES 
for 
Ledgers, Wages, Stocks, 
Hire Purchase 


Nobody questions the tremendous value of 
visible records, especially nowadays. For the 
rising. cost of clerical labour has made any 
saving in cost (or increase in output) vitally 
important. 

Take the basic factors of any visible record... 


First, you can SEE any one record instantly— 
without searching. That means instant reference 
and quicker entry. 

Next, the edge of a visible record flashes to your 
eyes the facts you want to know—without 
check-up. You see who owes you money—what 
stocks are short—what credit limits are ... 


In short, visible records are not ONLY far more 
efficient. They save money as well as time. 
But now for an even greater step forward... 


SAVE 663% CLERICAL LABOUR 


Now you can use visible records in such a way 
as to have three entries with one writing. Take, 
as an example, sales and purchase ledgers. Now, 
there is no need to find the account, type the 
statement, enter into the journal... and delay 
statements until the end of the month. For now 
you can have the statement WITH the ledger 
account WITH the Day Book sheet and enter 
all three with ONE WRITING. That means— 
surely ?—66% °%% less margin of error, of checking 
and of posting figures. 

The same economies can apply to Wages, Stocks, 
Hire Purchase, etc. 

Just jot ‘ Multicopying Visible Records’ on 
your letter heading and full details will be sent 
you by return. 


CZamuan Systems) 


VISIBLY BETTER RECORDS 


The Shannon Ltd., 
847 Shannon Corner, New Maldon, Surrey 
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expects (and rightly deserves) 


an Irish Linen table-napkin 


The discerning diner 





YOU WILL BE 
| MONEY IN POCKET 







If you travel to 





| Australia and back 
during the quiet season 


| Special First Class Fares 
from £200 


Outwards—I Feb to 31 May 1955 
Homewards—| Sep to 31 Dec 1955 
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Fer further particulars enquire: 
14-16 COCKSPUR STREET @ Telephone: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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Spit yp Building 


CONSTRUCTION 


Ne 


= ‘2 


IME is money, Save both by 

adopting HILLS Presweld system 
of construction. Your new factory, 
offices or canteen will be completed in 
a fraction of the time required for 
building in orthodox materials. (The 
factory shown above, covering 38,000 
sq. ft., was erected complete in 90 days.) 


HILLS 


LBION ROAD. WEST BROMWICH. Telephon: WEST BROMWICH 1811 (15 lines). LONDON - Chapone Place, Dean St. W.1. Telephone: GERrard 0526/9 


resweld 


ACGO. TRACE Mann 








HILLS Presweld buildings are perma- 
nent, pleasing, and most economical. 
They have been extensively proved and 
adopted throughout the United King- 
dom and overseas. Your Architect is 
familiar with Presweld. We invite you 
to discuss it with him, or write to us for 
full details. 


(WEST BROMWICH) 


LIMITED 


Branches ai Birmingham, Manchester Bristol, Leeds, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Glasgow and Belfast. 
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Better 


for everyone 




















Imperial 
typewriters 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., LEICESTER & H 








MODERNISATION 

AND "Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

RE- EQ UIPMENT “TERYLENE” Plant at WILTON 
OF | Main Contractors for 


BRITISH RAILWAYS || CIVIL ENGINEERING 
aan REINFORCED CONCRETE 


and BUILDING WORK 


The full text of the £1,200 million Plan, in booklet 
form, may be obtained direct, price’ 3s. 6d., from 
the following Railway Enquiry Offices:— 

407, Oxford Street, LONDON, W.1. 

36, Parliament Street, LONDON, S.W.1. 
YORK Station. 
GLASGOW Central Station. 
or by post, price 3s. 9d., from:— 

Publicity Officer (Room 360), 
British Transport Commission, Wish to acknowledge the 
222, Marylebone Road, co-operation of all Sub-Contractors 
4 LONDON, N.W.1. and Suppliers employed by them 


or 





7, Castle Terrace, 
EDINBURGH. 
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DAVID BROWN and the SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 














Shipbuilders know and appreciate the contribution of the David Brown Companies 


to the engine-room. David Brown have taken part in the development of high speed gearing 
since the earliest days of turbine drives. David Brown tess: 
turbine gears for marine main propulsion have oe ee 
an international reputation in the industry. 
The outstanding quality of these and every 
other David Brown product ts the result ~~ 


f the combined skill and resources 


‘ the whole great organisation. 


nee 229 9 9 Off thd COMPANIES 
f An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery 


PATVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD DAVLD BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDA LTD ASTON MARTIN LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVED BROWN & 80Ns 8.4. (PTY) UTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EXGINEERING) LTD, DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (KIRE) LTD. DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 


Associated Company DAVUID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 


Sole selling agent in the U.K. 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LimiTeD Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Here’s the most sought after Sherry | A Poem 


in all Spain 






— now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe yourself the pleasure of 


uurveys KINO 


SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 





BRITISH EDITION OF U.S.A. BEST SELLER! 


For business men, salesmen, lawyers, politicians . . . . . . 4. + 
>% Did you ever have to make 
a speech at short notice? 


This fastest-selling book of its kind in the States, now published in 
U.K. for British business men, is a treasury of original ideas and 
practical aids for successful and effective public speaking. Witty. pro- 
found, sombre, amusing, sparklingly alive from cover to cover 





Have you ever been a Chairman? It describes in concise =~ 
and stimulating language, your responsibilities, use of De 
successful techniques, fundamentals of successful organi- _ 
sation and chairmanship, and formulas for dealing with every item from the heckler 
to the non-appearance of an advertised speaker. 


If you have to introduce a speaker, it contains a whole series of clever introductions 
ior easy adaptation. /f you are being introduced, choose an apt and timely response 
from the list of pungent and entertaining examples. To start your speech with a 
skilful story just right for the occasion—a chapter of witty anecdotes to choose from. 
Plus—400 sparkling epigrams and witticisms, 1,000 apt quotations and 100 unusual 
stories. 


Quotations for every occasion. 

YOUR ONE-VOLUME 4008. classified for talks on Advertising, Banking, 
SOURCE OF -— usiness, Economics, Politics, to name a few subjects. 
Humorous Anecdotes and Stories. 


4il amusing stories 


readily adaptable to any Instantly adaptable, topical, for speaking on Educa- 
type of speech. tion, Famous People, High Prices, Marriage, Sales- 
i, quetations for. manship, Taxes, etc.—-unusual stories for any subject! 
every speaking topic. . 

53 introductions by well- Introductions and Responses, ; 

known Toastmasters, Actual introductions used by able chairmen, responses 
29 responses by famous of well-known speakers covering variety of person- 
modern speakers. — alities and subjects—how to introduce and respond. 
400 easily - memorised < fe 

epigrams and witticisms. Planning and Organisation. 


How to select time and date for any occasion; word 
: publicity; obtain prominent speakers—has everything. 
The Toastmaster's Handbook gives vou un- 
i ® erringly right words, phrase story or anec- 
to impel interest; indicates instantly your exact needs 
—it is a work of priceless value for all who speak in 
ie HT produced in rich grained red-brown artcraft, embossed 
es RES in silver and weighing 1% Ib. 
i Send me THE TOASTMASTER’S HANDBOOK, 
I ee 


invitations; prepare, maintain time schedule; get 
} t e . dot ke id kh bi. 
J ‘ ole; ma § your ideas Sparkie; enabies you 
¥ aw 
(PANN ans 

public! Book size 94” deep x 6}” wide. Finely 
Pe ae ee ee 
UNI sistent tsetse 


Ss iat ML a 


| To A. THOMAS & CO. (EC), Ili Buchanan 
i St., Blackpool. / enclose 37/- . OR send C.0.D. 
en{2r,r08 0 order trom your bookealier ) 
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Pigskin 
At Bury in Lancashire 
a small band of 
craftsmen is expressing 
an age-old tradition 
- . . in beautifully 
stitched and hand-finished 
briefcases which combine 
the capaciousness of a conjurer’s hat 
with a handsome ‘ note~-case ” slimness. 








This particular poem in pigskin has an 

inside story which is common currency among travellers 

in five continents ... a 17" x 114%" briefcase* 

with two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed section for 
overnight things. Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, 
books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. All 
leather handle. 


In golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas ; golden tan, 
brown or black smooth polished hide or natural coach hide at 

9 guineas. (*17” x 14” models, | guinea extra.) Matching zip folio 
cases size 16” x 104” available separately at £4.10.0d., £2.15.0d., 
and £3.0.0d. respectively. Post free and tax free in U.K. 


* Special vouchers to any desired value can be sent (with an illustrated 
catalogue) direct to any address on behalf of 
customers wishing to make gifts of Unicorn products. 


(U.S.A. orders and enquiries : Sterling International, 225 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal.). 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
price refunded immediately. Obtainable at the %, . 
Unicorn Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade, ‘.W/s, 


a 


London, W.1. Telephone Hyde Park 8939, or ‘= ‘A 


\ by post from our works : F § 
Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. CH#s 
Hip Folio Case (Dept. E.T.5) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 





The Big Six 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as money on /huis 
clothes. For him, time spent in looking through the six John 
G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure—as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure wool tweed of 
‘Hardithorn’ and ‘Hardilaine’ with the silky luxury of 
‘Sheltie’. He wants also to feel for himself the resilient strength 
and toughness of the famous ‘ Alsport’. Perhaps he’ll decide 
finally on the popular new ‘Hardiwear’ worsted, but almost 
certainly he’ll have a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known as the John G. 
Hardy ‘Big Six”) at our showrooms or on extra-large bunches 
at your own tailors. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W . 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 1313. 
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What is Wallspan? A means of providing walls in 
an incredibly short space of time. Since the weight 
of a modern building is carried on the framework, 
the walls are left with two main jobs to do. They 
must keep cold and wet out, and heat in. At the 
same time, they must give the building an appear- 
> that both the architect and the owner are proud 

of. Wallspan does all this extremely well and with 
dded advantage of getting walls up very quickly. 
Wallspan—like all great engineering advances— 
is comparatively simple. To the structural frame of 
he building is bolted a grid formed from vertical 
and horizontal components. These are made of 
strong aluminium alloy that never rusts or corrodes. 
Into the spaces of this grid are fixed sheets of glass 
or opening window frames. There you have your light 
nd air. In the other spaces of the grid are put sheets 
of solid panelling materials — and there’s your solid 
There are dozens of different kinds of these 
panelling materials in various textures, colours and 
knesses. With them, an infinite variety of Wallspan 
can be designed, each exactly suiting the uses 

of the building in any climate of the world. That is 
| there is to it. One contractor erects the whole 
vall and it is fixed for all time. It needs negligible 
ntenance and it can go up in a matter of days. 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 


RELIANCE WORKS 


Wallspan starts here 
This is the stage at which 
Williams & Williams 
fixing teams move in to 

» put up the Wallspan wall, 
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discuss Wallspan with your architect 


horizontal components 


are put in place. 
Each bar takes about 
4 minutes to fix. 
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Glass, windows, panels, next 


Into the grid are put sheets 
of glass, opening window 
frames and panels of solid 
insulating material, 

each fixed in five minutes 
weatherproof for all time. 


-Engineering s Modern Miracle 
gives you outer walls in days! 


If you want your new building finished faster — EARNING sooner — 





All the light 
and air you want 


Opening window 
frames provide venti- 
lation wherever it is 
required. Plain glass 
sheets are fixed 
straight in, giving 

all the natural light 
you want, exactly 
where you want it. 
Solid panels 
complete the wall. 
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SMOG is made up of 


pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal 
is a raw material of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come 
nylons and medicines, paints and fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. 
All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, not burnt. And just as important, the 

gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog. Thus with one stone 
Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health, 


GAS ... COK E_— heat without smoke 


‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS? The Gas Council’s Smoke Abatement film ‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ is available on loan to approved borrowers 
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The Old Lady’s Amber 


red warning lights, flashed at a time of desperate economic 

crisis. The increase announced on Thursday, from 3 to 34 
per cent, is clearly not of this genre. On the strictest interpretation, 
it seems to be an amber light ; on the most cynical, its main purpose 
is to enable the Chancellor to switch back to green in his election 
budget. 

This is not an imputation of sharp practice ; there need be no 
suggestion of improper collusion between the young men of the 
Treasury and the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, in order to help 
the Conservatives to ride back to power on a flood of tax concessions 
that they could not otherwise afford. At the moment, the economic 
Situation, both internationally and internally, looks rather more 
inflationary than it did a year ago. This means that either monetary or 
budgetary policy—one or the other—should be rather tougher in 1955 
than in 1954. In 1954 the Budget gave nothing at all away, and if the 
1955 Budget were to be any tougher than this, it would have to take 
back more than it gave. But this sort of Budget—one that, so far from 
giving way in tax relief any of the £300 million ordinary surplus that 
is expected for this year, actually set out to increase it—would be a 
political impossibility in 1955. If there were not increased reliance 
on the monetary weapon this year, there would not be any reliance on 
any anti-inflationary weapon at all. 

Politics apart, a stricter monetary policy is clearly preferable to 
stricter budgetary policy at this time. The sterling exchange rate has 
been bumping along the floor. Commodity prices seem to be on the 
up-grade, and it would be a pity for Britain to give them a further twist 
by heavier buying for already plentiful stocks. Treasury bill rates have 
been rising in London, although not sufficiently to set sterling to rights. 
The Stock Exchange has been booming. All these traditional grounds 
put together perhaps make the case for a rise in Bank rate only 
marginal ; but this is a time to have some margin in hand. 

Above all, the British economy is already over-taxed. It is true that 
it is also over-consumptionist, and that an increase in interest rates is 
usually supposed to restrict investment rather than consumption. It is 
not at all certain, however, that this neat division of its impact has ever 
had as much validity as tidy-minded theorists suppose—especially in an 
economy where so many people are buying so many durable goods on 
instalment borrowing, and where a few have recently increased their 
fairly lavish consumption out of capital gains. The levy that will now 
be laid upon these people may have some effect upon consumption— 
although the stock exchange’s calm reception of the news does not 
suggest it will be very large. In this case, if spending of all sorts con- 
tinues at much the same level as before, there will not be so much 
leeway for tax concessions, come Budget.time, as the Chancellor 
no doubt hopes. But Mr Butler can hardly be blamed for trying 
to find out. 


B= the previous increases in Bank rate since the war have been 
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The Choice Is China’s 


N this week’s lively public discussion on Formosa 
there has been a tendency to lose sight of the wood 

on account of the trees. It is admittedly important for 
people to be clear about the details of Mr Eisenhower’s 
proposals ; in particular, to grasp the fact that he seeks 
to protect only Formosa and the neighbouring Pesca- 
dores, while warning the Chinese Communists that they 
cannot count on complete immunity for any moves they 
make along the Fukien coast that clearly foreshadow an 
invasion of Formosa. But it is even more important 
that the scanning of maps and hot debate about the 


the broad outline of the new American policy, which 
opens up whole new perspectives of settlement in the 
Far East. 

Mr Eisenhower has not only asked for Congress’s 
authority for any military action that may be required 
to protect Formosa ; he has also undertaken to restrain 
Chiang Kai-shek from offensive action against the main- 
Jand, and he has broached the subject of a United 
Nations move towards an armistice. As has been shown 
in Congress, the movement of American opinion is now 
as Clearly towards bringing peace and stability to the 
China Seas as, two years ago, when United Nations 
soldiers were still dying in Korea, it favoured “ taking 
the wraps off Chiang.” The Chinese Nationalists’ 
dream of reconquering the mainland is ended, and the 
mood in Washington has shown a marked trend towards 
“co-existence” with Peking—a trend that is all the 
more striking in view of the American position at 
Geneva only six months ago, and all the more impres- 
sive against the background of Peking’s deliberate ex- 
ploitation of the captured American airmen and other 
aostages. It is sadly characteristic of the present state 
of the British public opinion that, when the Americans 
take just the sort of step towards moderation that their 
allies have so often asked of them, the only audible 
response in this country should be a crabbed and jaun- 
diced bickering on the left, while those who approve 
and rejoice keep their mouths shut ; even Sir Anthony 
Eden had only very faint praise. One would hardly 
realise from these judications alone that Mr Eisenhower 
is in fact leading American policy to the point where a 


comprehensive settlement in the Far East should be 
possible. 


Yet it takes two to end a quarrel. At present, studied 
moderation in the United States, where the Administra- 
tion has to contend not only with Chiang’s political 
friends, but also with the ground swell of anger set up 
by the Chinese revelation that they still hold Americans 
prisoner eighteen months after the end of the Korean 
fighting, is evoking no similar moderation in Peking. 
On the contrary, the Chinese government’s posture 
becomes more bellicose every day. It was, of course, to 


be expected that Peking’s first response to Mr Eisen- 
hower’s moves would be indignant denunciation of al] 
idea of a standstill; the Nationalists’ reaction was 
precisely the same. But there is a clear distinction 
between face-saving gestures and acts deliberately 
chosen to increase tension. Mao Tse-tung is not merely 
assuring the world at large that he still plans to attack 
Formosa ; he is whipping his own people up to the point 
of mass hysteria on the same issue. Communis! 
propaganda has taken pains to distort the new under- 
standing between the United States and the Nationalist: 
so that to the millions behind the iron curtain it look: 
like a conspiracy for aggression, not a defensive freezing 
of the status quo. 

Nobody can be sure how much the Chinese 
are in earnest when they clamour for war. The 
Americans are wisely taking no chances. The conquest 
of Formosa is obviously Mao Tse-tung’s most immediate 
ambition ; it means to him the logical, if belated, climax 
of the victories of 1949, the destruction of the only 
effective focus for anti-Communist Chinese, and the 
removal of a humiliating reminder of the limits of his 
power. The Korean conflict provided China with 
modern armed forces, and the cease fire in Indo-China 
left them free to concentrate on the coast. Behind 
them, the whole great mass of the Chinese people is 
now being worked into a frenzy. 

One thing needs to be said with the more clarity 
because it is being obscured by much of what is being 
written and said in this country. If there is renewed 
war in the Far East, it will be because of Communist 
aggression and because of Communist aggression alone. 
Chiang Kai-shek, whatever he may have done in the 
past, is now doing no more than defend himself, and he 
appears to be accepting the American recommendation 
to withdraw to territories to which the Peking govern- 
ment, even if it were universally recognised as the legi- 
timate government of China, has no legal claim. The 
Americans are doing no more than support an ally who 
is a member of the United Nations. If war comes, it 
comes because Mao wants it. 


Yet it is hard to believe that there is no awareness in 
Peking of the dangers of a new plunge into war. True, 
the Chinese rulers are known to be frighteningly un- 
conscious of the realities of the outside world. But 
Korea must have shown them how costly modern war 
is, and given them some inkling of the destruction they 
could bring upon their own heads if they attacked 
Formosa. And even if they believe that such an attack 
would provoke only limited retaliation, surely their more 
far-sighted advisers have the courage to warn the hard- 
headed, obstinate veterans from Yenan about the 
political consequences of a new Chinese aggression. 
Already the differences between the United States and 
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‘; European allies over Far Eastern policies have been 

,arrowed by Peking’s obduracy. Are the Asian neutra- 
; and the western powers now to be flung together 
Peking’s folly ? 


Somebody in Peking must realise that to attack 
Formosa, even if it did not lead at once to war on a 
scale, would at the very least undo the patient 

;: the Communists have been doing to win for China 

- leadership of Asta, the status of a great power in 
world at large and the reputation of a peace-lover. 

» Russians, too, have something to say. It has 
suited them admirably that China should play the more 
snacious role and thereby divide the United States 
m its allies, but not that they should be dragged into 

r at the tail of Mao’s chariot, or even equip another 
Korea-style campaign at the expense of their restive 
xpayers. Thus, taken together, the arguments 
zainst a sudden onslaught on Formosa are strong ones, 
ind some at least of them must be plain to the Chinese 
leaders. Yet the beating of war-drums grows louder. 


* 


How long can it go on without leading to war? At 
this point, one must remember the peculiar nature of 
totalitarian states, where a nationwide movement of 
“ spontaneous” enthusiasm or indignation can be 
switched off almost as easily as it was generated. The 
fate of Formosa does not touch the Chinese peasant or 
workman directly, and the Peking government could 
transfer his attention to some other issue whenever it 
hose. Hardly any “face” would be lost—no more 
than was lost when Mao Tse-tung quietly dropped the 
boast that the UN forces in Korea were being driven 
into the sea. The present mass agitation on the ques- 
tion of Formosa may be snuffed out at any moment ; 
{ may equally well be revived whenever the time seems 


rine 
7. 


if, indeed, the Chinese clearly see the risks that an 
ittack on Formosa involves, and have no intention of 
launching an invasion at present, what have they to 
lose by keeping up the pressure of propaganda ? They 
doubtless hope for a serious collapse in Nationalist 
morale under the double impact of their victories in 
the small coastal islands and Chiang’s tacit abandon- 
ment of all hope of reconquering the mainland. But 
there are other likely reasons for their present exhorta- 
tions about Formosa to their own public. 


The past year has been a disheartening one. for 
China’s economic planners, and a year of suffering for 
many of their people. Even the Communist press has 
given guarded indications of the strains and stresses. 
There have been the appalling floods along the great 
tivers ; a million and a half peasant levies are still re- 
pairing breached dykes on the Yangtse. Unemployment 
is still a major problem, and it is admitted that peasant 
resistance to grain levies and collectivisation is 
still widespread ; in Fukien province alone, over a 
hundred “ mobile people’s courts” have been dealing 
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out punishment in the countryside without stamping 
out unrest. 


Moreover, China’s present economic problems 
coincide with a loss of psychological momentum. The 
first flush of revolution has already begun to fade, 
and the Peking government is visibly anxious about 
internal morale. In the past month it has issued a 
flood of warnings—warnings that every Chinese must 
grasp the vital need for strong armed forces, that the 
class struggle inside the country must become more 
intense yet, that too many Chinese still suspect Russia’s 
intentions, that subversive groups are still ubiquitous. 
The New Year was marked by the creation of a new 
nationwide system of “ street offices” and “ residents’ 
committees,” whose tasks are “to report the opinions 
of residents . . . to mobilise residents in response to the 
government’s exhortations.” The powers of the poli- 
tical police have been officially extended, and the 
People’s Daily has been busy explaining that no infringe- 
ment of personal freedom or democratic rights is 
involved when the police intercept mail, search private 
belongings, or arrest people before they commit crimes. 


* 


A thoughtful study of the new China, published 
this week,;* notes the government’s increasing use of 
‘* appeals to fear and to sentiment rooted in nationalism 
as opposed to promises of welfare and reform.” From 
this point of view, Mao Tse-tung has obviously much 
to gain by focusing his subjects’ attention on Formosa 
while maintaining a veil over the economic five-year 
plan and suppressing anxieties about China’s soaring 
population. The Peking government may already be 
convinced that the United States is in earnest, and ail 
the talk of an early assault on Formosa may be a mere 
“* paper tiger.” But it is highly unlikely that the Chinese 
will admit this, even by implication, or have anything 
to do with a United Nations plan for a cease fire, as 
long as Formosa remains a useful theme song. 


If this is so, then those people in this country who 
are whipping up the atmosphere of “ crisis "—and part- 
ticularly those, like Mr Attlee, who imply that it is all 
the United States’ fault—are simply playing the Com- 
munists’ game by dividing the public opinion of the 
western countries. The moral case, as it happens, is 
perfectly clear, for if war comes, it will come by a clear 
act of aggression. But the realistic facts are even 
clearer, for if Mao attacks Formosa there will certainly 
be fighting, and the United States would certainly be 
drawn in, with or without Mr Eisenhower’s declaration 
of this week. That being so, to egg the Communists 
on, as Mr Attlee is doing, is to work for war. The way 
to peace is to make it clear that Mr Eisenhower's 
moderate and defensive position has the full backing of 
America’s allies. 





** The Prospects for Communist China.” By W. W. Rostow and 
others. A review appears on page 360. 
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Millions for Cinderella 


HE Transport Commission’s plan for the modern- 

isation of British Railways is carefully thought out, 
and very diplomatically written. With just the right 
degree of impatience, it lays before a muddle-weary 
Government and public a dismal picture of the present 
railway mess. With just the right political touch, it 
suggests what should be done about it. It would cost 
{£600 million, says the report, to replace all the railways’ 
run down equipment over the next fifteen or twenty 
years, in much the same inefficient pattern of operation 
as now. How much wiser to spend £1,200 million to 
replace it in a way that will recognise that “ the era of 
steam is near its end,” to determine that “in the 
rapidly changing world of today we must provide for 
a much faster rate of replacement in order to keep pace 
with the technical and commercial framework within 
which the railways operate.” From the grime and 
muddle of 1955, from a very recent piece of politicking 
which everybody would like to forget, the public is 
invited to lift its eyes towards 1974. Look, there is an 
electric or diesel (or, just possibly, atomic) train pulling 
silently, briskly competitive, smog-free, out of the 
glistening chromium of the new King’s Cross. 

This is the stuff to give to a Government which likes 
to seem forward-looking. Provided certain crucial 
points are borne in mind, it is also the stuff that the 
British economy badly needs. Even those who are 
healthily suspicious of the hypermetropic arithmetic 
in the report—with its precise estimates of the 
economies to be expected by 1974—will agree that 
to invest in railway modernisation about one half 
of one per cent of each year’s national income 
seems a reasonable bet. Even those who have 
some reservations to make about the technicalities 
of this scheme, which are discussed in an article 
on page 387, will agree that—if railways are not to be 
regarded as wholly redundant—it will be best to plan 
vigorously for the new age rather than patch inefficiently 
for the old. But there is a note of caution that urgently 
needs to be struck amid the excitement and applause. 
The mere spending of money does not ensure efficiency; 
it can be a convenient device for ensuring that 
inefficiency is chromium-plated. Sober analysis 
suggests that a scheme of this sort is very necessary. 
Grim experience suggests that there are at least three 
ways in which it could go wrong. 

The first question concerns the scheme’s impact 
upon the Transport Commission itself. For at least 
fifteen years the railways have been starved of capital ; 
now, by a sudden switch of policy, they may be going 
to have much more money to throw about ; Cinderella 
is to be the prodigal daughter. But can the men in 
charge of the railways make the mental switch ? The 
scheme is an exercise in the economics of capitalism 
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—none the less so for being applied to a publicly owned 
industry. But the fruitful investment of capital is a 
very skilled job ; it requires boldness of judgment, z 
nice discrimination between alternatives, great elasticity 
of mind and—above all—the instinct to imagine what 
will be wanted (that is, what the customers will be 
willing to pay for) a long time off in the future. But 
for a generation past, whether in private or in public 
ownership, the railways have not been run on the 
principles of imaginative capitalism. Ever since the 
twin decisions were taken, to amalgamate the railways 
into corporate mastodons, and to deal with the rise of 
road transport not by competition but by restriction 
and “co-ordination,” the men who run the railways 
have been turning into bureaucrats and administrators, 
who spend their lives in committees. Can they really 
change their spors ? To be fair to the report, it shows 
an awareness of the need, but hardly of the scale on 
which it will have to be met if the scheme is to be 
fully fruitful. 


* 


The second question concerns the effect of thi: 
scheme on road transport. There is comparatively 
little discussion in the report of whether the proportior 
of freight that can more economically be carried by 
road rather than rail is likely to change between now 
and 1974; the ruling assumption, however, is that. 
after allowing “‘ for the transfer to road of certain traffics 
which cannot be carried economically,” the railways’ 
receipts will increase by about £1 million a year 
between now and 1974. This may be the correct 
assumption ; but the danger is that, if it is not, steps 
may be taken to try to make it appear so. If these 
gleaming new railways come into existence at a time 
when there are fewer customers for them than had been 
hoped, there will be a grave temptation to divert custom 
from their competitors—either by direct controls 
(which will be fatally easy if road transport is re- 
nationalised under the same commission as runs the 
railways) or by starving the roads of the capital that 
they themselves so badly need. This is certainly not an 
argument for rejecting the plan. If progress is to be 
made, the risk must be run of occasional investment in 
failure ; but the risk cannot be diminished by constant 
strangling of success. Both in order to keep a continu- 
ing check on whether it really is advisable for the rail- 
ways to spend all this money in the long period between 
now and 1974, and in order to provide some gauge of 
whether what is being spent is spent wisely, it will be 
necessary—in these next twenty years—to keep com- 
petition in between road and rail. 

The third, and most important, question concerns 
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fect on labour. It may seem a little hard to revert 
here to another attack upon the court of inquiry into 
ecent wage dispute. In its final report this week, 
vurt states indignantly that the “ means ” it wanted 
ition to will were “ effective productivity ” on the 
iys. But it removes the force of this belated 
al by going on to say that economy and efficiency of 
ing “ are not immediately germane to the immedi- 
uestion of wages.” On the major issue of efficiency 
: ii .an suggest only another inquiry. In pursuance of 
5 this hint Mr Watkinson is to have further talks with the 
: |; :nsport Commission and the unions, and there are 
irs of an exhaustive new investigation into the 
present mess. After the Government’s experi- 
with the court of inquiry, there must be some 
s whether this is a question that can profitably be 
ed to yet another jury of honest outsiders. It calls 
cisions of principle and the resolution to carry 
through—which are qualities that can be pro- 
in a nationalised industry, by the Government 

r not at all, 
iny case, the modernisation proposals, though 
me hot on the heels of the labour dispute, are in 
y an answer to the problem of how the railways 
be able to pay decent wages to all the men they 
nploy. On the contrary, they will tend to make it 
cute, There are figures in the report that suggest 
' 1974 the number of passenger carriages should 
duced by one seventh, of freight wagons by one 
and of locomotives by a very large proportion. 
‘ are statements that “in many cases one modern 
r box will replace several manual boxes ” for the 
ition of points and signals, and that several 
nomic services will be discontinued. Almost all 
changes—which will provide a large part of the 
iated economies of £85 million a year by 1974— 


Resentment 


"y HE mood of the members of the National Farmers’ 
\ Union, gathered this week at their annual general 
ng, was one of gloomy resentment. The farmers 
only narrowly restrained by their president from 

ng a direct vote of no confidence in Government 

y ; and they did pass a resolution condemning the 
‘rnment for “ gradually undermining the provisions 

e Agriculture Act, 1947,” which is the farmers’ 
‘er of security. These protests could not (as the 
‘rs well know) have come at a more awkward time 
(he Government. The annual farm price review 
out to begin. To concede the farmers’ claims for 
ier guaranteed prices would make nonsense of 
nisters’ declared intention to reduce by stages the 
sent enormous burden of the agricultural subsidies 
: course which is also one of the few honest ways 
<n to the Chancellor for giving tax concessions. But 
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will depend on redeployment of staff ; it is difficult to 
believe that some will not involve a reduction in 
payrolls, in addition to squeezing out the water that is 
already stagnating there. The prospect of carrying these 
changes through, humanely and without ructions, 
hardly seems to have been improved by the contribution 
of the court of inquiry in averting a railway strike. 


* 


The railway modernisation scheme and the railway 
wages dispute, taken together, aptly illustrate one of 
the major contradictions of our times. More than ever 
before, we base our faith in the future on the logic of 
capital. Mr Butler proclaims the target of a doubling 
of the standard of living in a generation by “ investing 
in success ”"—and though there is some disagreement 
about the exact pace of the advance to be counted on 
(the politicians thinking Mr Butler too cautious, and the 
economists too optimistic), no one disagrees with the 
basic doctrine. Indeed, it is so much taken for granted 
that there is a tendency to eat the fruits before they 
ripen. If it was true that “we are all socialists now ” 
when Harcourt said it two generations ago, then it is 
doubly true that we are all capitalists now. But capi- 
talism is not an automatic process. It will work only 
where its logic is left free to reach its conclusions. It 
works by saving labour; and unless the labour is in 
fact saved it does not work. The railway programme, 
in short, is a firm statement of good intentions. Whether 
it will ever be much more does not depend on whether 
it is “accepted” by the Government, or even on 
whether the money is ever spent. It depends on 
whether, on the railways and throughout the economy, 
there is a new resolution not only to plan for efficiency 
and to pay for it, but to insist on getting it. 


on the Farm 


dare the Government face the farmers’ open wrath in an 
election year—especially after the South Norfolk by- 
election ? It is a dilemma which is bound to cause 
anxious heart searchings among Conservatives about 
their whole agricultural policy. : 

The accusations hurled by the farmers this week are 
in fact completely untrue. The Government has faith- 
fully observed the Agriculture Act both in letter and in 
spirit ; indeed it is doing far more for agriculture than 
the Act itself envisaged as necessary under normal 
peacetime conditions. It has continued to underwrite 
guaranteed prices in a free market—at a cost of some 
£200 million in the current year—although the provi- 
sions of the Act could have been satisfied with much 
smaller payments. It has not, as the Act said it might, 
tied its price guarantees to any upper limit of produc- 
tion. There is an additional subsidy for home-grown 
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feeding stuffs, which means that livestock products are 
subsidised twice. Apart from the price guarantees, 
farmers receive sixteen separate kinds of direct produc- 
tion and improvement grants, costing over £50 million 
in the current year. Agriculture is handsomely treated 
for taxation and death duties, and it still pays no rates ; 
yet its basic services (such as water and electricity) are 
subsidised in various ways by urban consumers or tax- 
payers. All this may not add up to a featherbed ; but 
it is a long, long way from a couch of nails. 

Why then are the farmers so genuinely gloomy and 
indignant ? Partly, of course, the timeworn pessimism 
of their calling has been exacerbated by a year of shock- 
ing weather. But two more fundamental obsessions are 
gnawing away their confidence, the first of which is 
based on a simple misconception. Farmers are still 
thinking in terms of a siege-time economy. They call 
on the Government to set them “ production targets ” ; 
they demand a guaranteed level not of prices but of 
total earnings ; they expect public compensation if their 
crops are poor or their sheep are snowbound ; and they 
put up with the intolerable bullying of their weaker 


brethren (extending to actual removal from their farms) , 


by Government officials. In no other industry would 
such a grandmotherly supervision be expected or 
wanted. The farmers’ cry of betrayal is based on a 
misunderstanding of what the Government can do for 
them under peacetime conditions. It can underwrite a 
minimum of stability sufficient to enable any good 
farmer to get a satisfactory living through his own 
exertions ; it cannot order their lives or their incomes 
to the last farthing. 


* 


Secondly, and more important, farmers, as their 
speeches this week showed, have a dreadful distrust of 
the future. They envisage Government subsidies dis- 
appearing seriatim, to the point where British agriculture 
will have to compete unprotected with unlimited quanti- 
ties of cheap imported food. These fears have been 
strengthened by the remarkable swing of opinion against 
an exaggerated agrarianism that has been observable in 
the most unexpected circles in the last few years ; many 
people who formerly seemed ready to give the farmers 
the moon are now willing to take away much of what 
they already have. If this swing is to be prevented 
from going too far, both the farmers and the Govern- 
ment will have to make sure that the policies they 
demand and follow do not become so internally incon- 
sistent that the public will gradually lose faith in protec- 
tion for agriculture altogether. This will be the real issue 
at the coming price review ; it will be much more 
important, both to farmers and the Government, than 
the getting and giving of small favours at election time. 

If the danger of a gradual revulsion of public opinion 
is to be averted, the ordinary taxpayer must be left in 
no doubt about why and to what ends he is called upon 
to continue to support British agriculture. Partly, it 
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is a matter of honour that farmers who were prevented 
from exploiting food scarcities should also be shielded 
from the full impact of the present state of relative 
abundance. Partly, it is a matter of sentiment that the 
most lovely countryside in the world should keep a 
prosperous appearance. More basically, agriculture is 
subsidised as an insurance against the dangers of inter- 
ruptions to the nation’s food supplies arising from war 
or from adverse movements in the terms of trade. 
Whether or not this argument can be defended in terms 
of strict economic logic, there is- widespread agreement 
—which is unlikely to change so long as the bill does 
not grow too large--that a nation as vulnerable 
(economically and strategically) as present-day Britain 
would be uncomfortably naked if its agriculture were 
neglected. 

While there are sound reasons for a permanent policy 
of assistance to British agriculture, it is essential that 
the farmers should understand the kind of assistance 
that they justify—for the public may come to under- 
stand this soon enough. Subsidies directed at boosting 
current production of anything and everything are 








The Conduct of the War 


We are now at length approaching such a degree of 
insight into the state of affairs in the Crimea as will 
enable the public to form correct conclusions, and will 
compel Ministers to take vigorous decisions. A mass of 
testimony of various value and authority, differing in 
many details, but all pointing in one direction, is now 
before us, bearing on the condition of our army and the 
management of the campaign, to which it is impossible 
any longer to withhold credence. We have been slow to 
listen to complaints and accusations, because we know 
how invariably, with or without reason, they always dog 
the footsteps of men in power. We have made a large 
discount from the statements of correspondents and 
declaimers in the daily press, because we know how 
habitually truth and accuracy are by this class of men 
sacrificed to the temptation of smart writing and striking 
painting. We have put aside assertions after assertions 
as in themselves incredible, and as issuing from sources 
which have forfeited all character for reliability, and whose 
voucher carries with it no authority whatever. We are 
now bound to confess that our discount has been too large, 
and our incredulity too great. There may have been, and 
there has been, gross exaggeration ; there may have been 
an animus manifestly had and a tone and language 
ostentatiously and bitterly malignant ; isolated occurrences 
may have been generalised into habitual facts ; some 
things may have been shamefully misrepresented and 
others unfairly coloured ; there may have been suppressio 
veri and suggestio falsi ; every sinister art of the penman 
and the politician may have been put in practice to distort 
and to defame ;—but after every allowance has been made 
by the charity that “ hopeth all things ” and the wisdom 
that ‘doubts most things, enough will still remain to fill 
us with amazement and dismay, and to wring from us the 
reluctant conviction that our Crimean campaign’ presents 
a scene of inconceivable mismanagement and resulting 
disaster such as Europe has not witnessed since the 
expedition to Walcheren and the retreat to Corunna. 


The Ccononust 


January 27, 1855 
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worse than useless as an insurarice against emergencies ; 
they deplete the fertility of the soil and foster expensive 
livestock industries which would have to be cut back 
drastically if danger threatened. Much the most worth- 
while form of aid consists of measures which will con- 
tribute to greater agricultural efficiency. British agricul- 
ture is still very short of capital, and it is also short of 
able and progressive farmers—for conditions before the 
war caused a flight of enterprise as well as of capital 
into other industries. Since farm production is admit- 
tedly a long cycle, these defects are unlikely to be 
remedied unless farmers continue to get long-term 
assurances about the level of prices. 

t, for precisely the same reasons, these assurances 
must not be too lavish nor should farmers be wholly 
insulated from the movement of world food prices. 
Some Conservatives, casting around for inexpensive 
ways of appeasing the farmers, may be tempted to yield 

) their pressure for greater “regulation” of food 
imports. But to pass the buck to the consumer would 
not only be politically most foolish—for there are far 
more housewives’ votes to be lost than farmers’ votes 
to be saved ; it would be injurious to the best interests 
of agriculture itself. As the Chancellor reaffirmed this 
week, an open subsidy—however large—is greatly to 
be preferred to any form of backstairs protection which 
hides real costs and eliminates competition. 

Competition, just as much as long-term stability, is 
an indispensable incentive to greater farming efficiency. 
The problem is to mix the two ingredients in the right 
proportions. Sir James Turner suggested this week 
that British farmers would willingly compete with over- 
seas supplies if they had the 334 per cent tariff accorded 
to the motor-car industry. The comparison with so 
truly competitive an industry as motor-cars was hardly 
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a happy one ; agriculture does not—and could not— 
sell 50 per cent of its output in export markets. But 
Sir James’s figure has another significance ; 334 per cent 
is, in fact, roughly the present difference between 
prices of domestic and imported food—so that even a 
tariff as high as this would not assure British farmers 
the higher prices they now say they need. 


The Government has agreed to include in the coming 
price review a special review of the effect of the recent 
wages award on agricultural costs. In all the circum- 
stances, it would be unrealistic to suppose that much, 
if any, trimming of the agricultural subsidies will be 
possible this year. But, at the very least, the Govern- 
ment can reasonably balance any concessions that it 
decides to make in respect of the wages bill with savings 
on the more extravagant price guarantees. Mr Butler’s 
nice observation this week that in the national farm, as 
in Orwell’s fantasy, the pigs are becoming more equal 
than the other animals indicates one obvious 
substantial field. for economy; the present pig 
subsidy may come to as much as {50 million 
this year, and the cost to farmers of the new 
wage award will be only one quarter as much. Above 
all, the Government should leave farmers in no doubt 
about its long-range intentions. It should say 
frankly that it will not—indeed cannot—continue to 
guarantee their total income, or to tell them what and 
what not to produce. On the other hand, it could and 
should repeat the assurance that its system of guarantees 
will be permanently such as to enable the efficient 
farmer (not the mediocre one) to make good profits 
through the use of his own judgment and energies. 
Conservatives ought not to be too afraid of offending 
the farmers. Plain speaking and not soft soap has 
always been the way to win their respect. 


Prime Ministers Meet 


- HE symbol of the Commonwealth conference which 

assembles in Lancaster House on Monday might 
surely be the sphinx. Never have more prime ministers 
travelled more miles with less advance publicity about 
he subjects they are to discuss. This unique group 
of nations prides itself on having no general commit- 
nts, NO common policy, no central secretariat and 
) formal ties—other than the declaration in 1949 that 
they remain united as free and equal members of the 
mmonwealth of nations, freely co-operating in the 
pursuit of peace, liberty and progress.” It is scarcely 
surprising that when the Commonwealth prime 
ministers meet they should have “no agenda” ; the 
inquirer is firmly told that they will draw up their 
own agenda and will discuss whatever they please. 
Che striking variety of the topics that may arise is 
retlected in the messages from correspondents in Com- 
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monwealth countries that appear on pages 379 and 380). 
But the answer is baffling nevertheless. For, whatever 
agreements are reached in London next week, they will 
almost certainly affect the course of world history in 
the months that lie ahead. 

At one time, internal constitutional questions looked 
like providing the main grist to the mill of this par- 
ticular conference, the first since the Coronation month 
of June, 1953, and the fifth since the war. And South 
Africa looked like being their focal point. If the Gold 
Coast were up for membership, what would be the 
South African attitude ? Would Pakistan become a 
republic like India, and, if so, might South Africa too ? 
What would be said about the three Protectorates, 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland? Any of 
these subjects may yet be discussed. Indeed it would 
be odd if none of them was. They all reflect deep 
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problems of Commonwealth evolution. But the con- 
stitutional jurists now look like being disappointed. 
So do the economists ; in spite of the fundamental 
problem presented by Australia’s protest that its exports 
have lost some of their former preferénce in the British 
market, it is unlikely that commercial matters will figure 
very largely. The colours of the Conference have 
gradually come to be painted on a wider canvas. It 
looks, in fact, as if peace, defence and the balance 
between the Communist bloc and the free world will 
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* Still under consideration. 


be the main issues. If so, this may prove to be one 


of the most important Commonwealth meetings since 
the war. 


Speaking of Britain’s role in world affairs during his 
Reith lectures last autumn, Sir Oliver Franks made a 
comparison. Forty years ago, he said, the “ traditional 
foreign policy of Britain . . . was based on our inde- 
pendence and freedom to act as we chose”; it 
“depended on . . . power.” Today, however, “ the 
conditions of Britain’s greatness . . . lie in the effec- 
tiveness of-our association with uur friends.” As 
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“good partners” the British will continue to “ pla) 
a major role in the great decisions of history.” There 
has been no other partnership in the world quite lik 
the Commonwealth. And although the strength o! 
Britain depends in the last resort on its friendly allianc 

with the United States, it is through association wit) 
the Commonwealth that this strength has perhaps | 
most significant impact on the events of the age. Sim 
larly, the Commonwealth as a whole, divided and ther: 
fore weakened as it is on the best tactics for the c 

war, nevertheless has a sense of common aim and pu: 
pose. And this gives all its individual members 

weight of influence and, to some extent, prestige th: 
they would not possess if they stood outside it. 


In Mr Nehru’s case such sentiments may be thoug! 
to ring untrue. India, it is argued, has chosen to stand 
apart where defence is concerned ; indeed the essen: 
of Indian policy is. to play a lone hand, to seek peace 
between the two great power blocs by mediation rathe: 
than participation. And admittedly, in the view « 
many people in the West, Mr Nehru and much . 
Indian opinion are under illusions about the true natu: 
of the Communist threat, at least in so far as it c: 
cerns countries other than India. But even Delhi 
in part take the road it does only because it feels secure 
in the knowledge that, if India were attacked by an 
outside power, the rest of the Commonwealth would 
come to its rescue. And Mr Nehru, although he bh: 
watered down the meaning of the Commonwealth, « 
also lay fair claim to giving it his support. 


* 


The Commonwealth, no longer simply bound b' 
common allegiance to the crown or by race, thriv: 
against all the logic which implies its death. It is nov 
riven by more apparent divergences than at any tin 
in its history. The Canadian view has long been tha' 
where regional interests seriously conflict with thos: 
of the Commonwealth they must take precedence 
Today, Canada’s special defence position alongside the 
United States has been duplicated in a lesser degre: 
by Australia and New Zealand’s Anzus Pact. And ever 
Commonwealth country is in fact a member of on 
or more exclusive non-Commonwealth organisation 
with varying and often highly specific commitments 
of its own, ranging from the North Atlantic Treaty 
to the Colombo Plan. 


There is not even a similarity of interest or attitud 
when it comes to rearmament; the underdevelop< 
countries are crying out for the technical aid and capita! 
for which the main competitor is defence investmen' 
in the more highly developed. Nor is there anything 
resembling a uniform approach on such diverse bu’ 
vital questions of foreign policy as German rearmame? 
or peace in the Far East. And the balance sheet ©! 
Britain’s colonial policy is vigorously attacked from 
both sides, by South Africans and the Asian member: 
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alil In fact, when the prime ministers meet on 


Mo:.day, it would be reasonable to suppose that they 
wil! 1ave to leave a good many questions tacitly on one 
side if they are to deal, as they should, with the major 


of defence and foreign policy. 


it can they do ? As they sit down to confer, the 

» newspapers will carry headlines about the 

- threat to Formosa. This threat is nothing 

[t has been latent ever since the end of the 

- civil war in 1949, and it has come further and 
into the foreground ever since the Geneva truce 
; for Indo-China last summer. But all the prime 
rs of the Commonwealth—except Mr Strydom 
th Africa, represented here by Mr Swart—are 

! ely concerned with differing aspects of the Far 

i 1. background. To them, the Formosa question 

id to appear not so much as a short-term crisis— 

no one should forget that Australia and New 

| are pledged to support the United States if its 

re attacked in the Pacific—but as a vivid symbol 

long-term danger of total war which hangs over 


roe 
we 


some measure of the nature of the Common- 

| that there are two ways in which its members 
ntribute to the struggle for peace. First, and 

bviously, those who wish to do so can strengthen 

elves by streamlining Commonwealth strategy for 

- and thermo-nuclear warfare ; by improving the 
ination of their plans if war should come ; and 

eassessment of defence needs, particularly in the 
(le East and South East Asia. This is the first 





Peace Within Parties 


Westminster in the next few weeks there is likely to 

be a series of straight party battles—not, if the leaders 

ner side can avoid it, two civil wars. When Parliament 
‘mbled on Tuesday, Labour lost no time in thrusting 
‘overnment on to the defensive over Formosa and the 
ral.way situation. The Far East is the one quarter of the 
B'00¢ about which Labour is more or legs united, and Mr 
\"'ce risked no stab in the back when he once again called 


nmunist China into the United Nations. Even Mr Bevan 


Notes of the 


he ejection of Chiang Kai-shek and the admission of . 
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prime ministers’ meeting since anything like a full-scale 
appreciation of H-bomb: war became available. It is 
the first since the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment providing for evacuation of the permanent garri- 
son in the Suez Canal zone. And it is the first since 
the development of Seato consolidated a switch of direct 
interest in Australian and New Zealand minds from 
the Middle East to South East Asia. 

The second way in which the Commonwealth can 
contribute is really more important than the first at 
the present juncture. It is over Far Eastern tactics 
that it is most obviously divided ; part of India’s most 
significant contribution to the conference on Monday 
will be Mr Nehru’s ititerpretation of Chinese aims and 
abilities. If the Commonwealth ministers were able to 


agree among themselves not only on the extent and 


realities of the Formosa danger, but on the minimum 
that would be needed to resolve it, their joint view 
could have a considerable impact in both Peking and 
Washington. 

It should even gain in effect from the very diversity 
of approach of the individual prime ministers, and from 
the differences in their relationships with the United 
States, to whom almost all in varying. degrees stand 
committed. For if this common threat cannot produce 
a significant synthesis of attitudes among men who meet 
on such a like-minded basis as a Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ conference, then the outlook for mankind is 
bleak. The usefulness of Commonwealth co-operation 


-Must to some extent be judged by its effect on the 


fortunes of the human race as a whole. And that in 
the last resort is what is at issue when the prime 
ministers come to discuss and assess their own internal 
problems. 


cannot set a much hotter pace than this. Nor is Mr Attlee 
likely to be embarrassed about the railways. Labour’s 
present tactic is to counter the implicit failure of nationalisa- 
tion by claiming that all would have been well if the Tories 
had not stopped the railways from milking the profits of 
road haulage. 

For the Tories, the rail settlement at first raised the 
spectre of a back bench revolt. But the publication on 
Tuesday of the rail modernisation plan and the court of 
inquiry’s final report gave the Government a good excuse 
for delaying the debate on the Transport (Borrowing 
Powers) Bill, originally arranged for that day ; and the 
Ministers concerned were able to spend the week laconically 
stonewalling in public and volubly expounding in private. 
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To judge by the telegram of congratulation which was sent 
speeding to Sir Walter Monckton, the backbenchers have 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that, after all, everything 
was done for the best. They appear to have extracted an 
assurance that the Government still does not intend to pay 
the railway a subsidy, and that it looks to the modernisation 
plan, the new area boards and the new charges scheme to 
enable the railways to pay their way. This may be pie 
in a distant sky, but the distance lends enchantment. At 
the moment Labour seems prepared to challenge on every 
issue only on the wrong grounds, while the Tories are 
already acquiring an obsession for spreading nothing but 
sweetness and light—even towards their own leadership— 
in a probable election year. 


Peers of Parliament 


oTH the Government and the Opposition this week 
B put a cautious toe into the chilly pool of House 
of Lords reform, but neither showed much relish for taking 
the plunge. It is nearly fifteen months since the Govern- 
ment announced that it was going to have another look at 
the subject ; Ministers had a flying start with the scheme 
agreed at the 1948 all-party talks, and this could have 
been re-furbished and presented last year if there had 
been any real wish for early action. Yet this week Lord 
Salisbury would say no more than that the Government 
is in labour over a scheme, and he would not give a hint 
as to a possible date of birth. The Government, in fact, 
now seems anxious to shelve the whole issue until after 
the election, and not only for electoral reasons. If it was 
to put through, or even publish, a scheme for reforming 
the composition of the House, Labour would not be able 
to resist out-bidding it at the polls with a scheme that 
seemed less class-conscious. The whole problem would 
then become a party shuttlecock in the next Parliament, 
whichever side won. 

After the election the chances of reaching agreement 
might be better. The 1948 talks produced a sensible scheme 
for remodelling the Lords, by introducing two hundred life 
peers (to be called Peers of Parliament) and retaining only 
a proportion of the present hereditary members. This 
would weed out the backwoodsmen, and provide a much 
larger and more representative chamber for the day-to-day 
work ; it would also. incidentally, remove most of the 
remaining objections to paying the members of the Upper 
House some sort of an expense allowance. Labour’s fear, of 
course, is that if the House were made to look less obviously 
undemocratic this might put a check upon the gradual 
trend to whittle down its powers of delay. But not all 
Labour leaders want this trend to go much further in any 
event. The more responsible of them have good reason 
for knowing the value of the Lords as a revising chamber, 
and if only they can overcome the deep-rooted prejudices 
of so many of their followers, Mr Attlee might at some later 
date be able to wheedle the party into letting him enter 
fresh talks. It is at least a hopeful sign that this week 
Lord Jowitt agreed that the Labour peers should enter 
constructively into any debate in the Lords on the subject 
of reform. He was careful to limit his promise to co- 
operation only on the floor of the Lords ; and he said that 
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there should be no question of increasing the powers of 
the House, nor of introducing an elective principle tha: 
would make the House “in any sense a co-ordinating 
authority with the Commons.” Presumably he would not 
have gone even this far without first getting a nod from 
Mr Attlee. 


Arab League or Egyptian Axis? 


F™ nearly a week the premiers of the Arab League 

countries, less Iraq, were locked in conclave in Cairo. 
debating Iraq’s proposal to sign a defence agreement wit! 
Turkey. Egypt exercised every possible pressure on them 
to censure Nuri Pasha, the Iraqi Prime Minister, for both 
the manner and the substance of what he did, but had 
unqualified backing only from Saudi Arabia, which dislike: 
Iraq anyway. Lebanon, Jordan and Syria resisted its pres- 
sure on the grounds that Turkey is a close neighbour and is 
worth consorting with, that the Middle East has nowhere 
to get the arms it needs except from the West, and that to 
ostracise Iraq would be of no advantage to anyone except 
Russia ; Moscow has naturally been attacking the Turco- 
Iraqi move. The premiers seem to have compromised by 
agreeing not to follow Iraq’s example themselves, and by 
shifting to the more harmonious topic of joint Arab defence 
arrangements. As The Economist goes to press they await 
the arguments of Dr Fadhil Jamali, a former Iraqi prime 
minister, sent to represent Nuri Pasha, who is ill. 

The motive behind Egyptian policy is Colonel Nasser’s 
anxiety to prevent any split in his junta ; some of its mem- 
bers are averse to even -the remote link with the West 
implicit in condoning an Arab League member’s alliance 
with a Nato state. But Colonel Nasser, even if anxious on 
this score, has handled his diplomatic problem with needless 
churlishness, and—what is worse—without regard for the 
importance of educating Egyptians to behave internation- 
ally in an adult way. To call Nuri names, to cry off a 
suggested exchange of visits with Turkey, and to trump up 
yarns about Turkish intentions of allying with Israel, is to 
lapse into gambits reminiscent of Nasser’s predecessors. 

The likely way out is to evade open disagreement by 
calling the contest a draw and to leave it, as one Egyptian 
broadcast has called it, “a story without beginning or end- 
ing but filled with knotty problems.” The only real knot is 
whether the policy of a large and vulnerable area is going 
to be governed by realism, or by the prejudices of the 
extremist Egyptians who form less than half of Colone! 
Nasser’s team. 


New Stage in France? 


+ HE long-awaited government reshuffle in Paris has 
involved nothing that was not expected. M. Mendés- 
France has finally relinquished the portfolio of foreign 
minister ; his stay at the Quai d’Orsay was always meant to 
be provisional, and as such tended to drag on. His successor 
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there, a fellow-Radical, M. Edgar Faure, moves over from 
the ministry of finance,and this departure will be regretted 
in business circles, where M. Faure’s retention in a post he 
hac held in the Laniel cabinet was interpreted by many as 
a cuarantee of continuity in policy. The new minister of 
finances—the MRP “ rebel,” M. Buron—is likely to be 
more strongly influenced by a prime minister now, at least 
in theory, free from other departmental cares. 
vet it is doubtful whether for some time to come the 
prime minister will be in fact able to concentrate on his 
favourite subject and grapple vigorously with French 
economic recovery. The dossiers that face him now have 
a very familiar look: the most urgent concern North Africa 
and the Paris agreements. The debate on the former topic, 
scheduled for next week; is likely to be a stiff test, as there 
is much discontent with the official North African policy 
among the Radical, Gaullist and right-wing members of the 
present majority. On the other hand, the prospect of the 
European debate in the upper chamber may once again save 
jay for M. Mendés-France. As in December, many of 
pponents would like him to remain in office to shoulder 
responsibility for the ratification of the Paris agreements 
1 Western Union. 
Lobby calculations as well as the reshuffle itself show 
precarious position of the government. M. Mendés- 
France’s choice of new ministers was very limited. The 
wounds of the European debate in the Assembly are still 
no means healed. The Socialists, still busy avoid- 
in internal schism, show no intention of joining the 
government though they continue to vote for it. This may 
not be a one-man team, but it is certainly one tremendously 
dependent on its chief personality. There are dozens of 
deputies who have no other thought but how to secure the 
idefatigable premier “ a much needed rest.” 


Liberal Battle Cries 


HE agenda for the Liberal Party’s annual assembly in 
April seems to be based on a sensible assessment of 
where Mr Gladstone’s residuary legatees can exert their 
idual impact on political affairs in this country. The 
ty’s hopes of making a better show at the next General 
Election probably vanished amid the snows of Inverness, 
tor all the gallant efforts of Mr Bannerman ; nationalism 
the Celtic fringes remains the Liberals’ best vote-catcher, 

t now it is difficult to see where even this can actually win 

m a seat. But with two or three million voters still 
ping at least one ear cocked in their direction, the 
Liberals may be able to exert some indirect influence on 
(a. policies of the two big parties. The agenda for their 
‘mbly appears to recognise this. The resolutions from 

ie platform suggest that the leadership wants the party 
) concentrate on civil liberties, colonial affairs, monopolies, 
ind education ; there is also to be a re-statement of the 
party’s ideas on the international situation, which will be 
published later. The party would be wise to rely on this 
straightforward mixture. A continued search for such 
Stightly crafty—and highly illiberal—devices as compulsory 
co-ownership can only give it the same sort of reputation 
a3 surrounds certain peculiar religious sects. 
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For once, fortune has favoured the Liberals by making 
two of their pet themes topical ; Crichel Down and the 
much publicised activities of one or two trade associations 
have played into their hands. The official resolution on civil 
liberties aims particularly at curbing official snoopers, 
damming the still too fluent stream ‘of delegated legislation, 
and ensuring a right of appeal for anyone condemned by 
a departmental tribunal. The attack on monopolies comes 
in a general resolution on the cost of living ; this inevitably 
has a tilt at tariffs, but the main theme is the restoration 
of freedom by breaking up price rings and removing all 
restraints on trade, “ whether imposed by employers, trade 
associations or by trade unions.” There is even a special 
reference to “anti-social labour practices which hamper 
productivity.” No doubt if the Liberals saw the faintest 
chance of office they would fall back on the cautious plati- 
tudes of the other parties, but these defiant phrases will 
serve their purpose if they arouse the interest of those 
who support the other parties. It would be nice to have 
this theme song against restriction reiterated, and loudly. 


Seven Stages of Equality 


eo Government has acted promptly, though not pre- 
cipitately, in agreeing to adopt the Whitley Council’s 
plan for the gradual introduction of equal pay for men and 
women in the non-industrial civil service. Doubtless 
Mr Butler felt impelled to take the plunge by the Labour 
party’s pledge, made a year ago, to “ implement the policy 
of equal pay” immediately it was returned to power. Yet 
he can hardly be accused of direct electioneering. Although 
the women civil servants will get their first instalment 
immediately, there will probably have been at least two 
general elections before the seventh and last annual increase 
is paid—and equality is achieved—on January 1, 1961. In 
addition, the Chancellor has refused to introduce a similar 
scheme in the industrial civil service, which employs about 
44,000 women. 

The women who will immediately benefit by the Govern- 
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ment’s decision number about 155,000, out of a total of 
210,000 women, full-time and part-time, in the non-indus- 
trial civil service. Most of them are in the clerical, executive 
and typing grades ; about 2,000 are in the administrative 
grade, where inequality of pay is maintained as high as the 
rank as Under-secretary. The 28,000 women typists will 
eventually receive the same salaries as men ; but equality 
will be achieved, not only by-taising the women’s scale to 
a level that at the end of the seven years will be considerably 
higher than their present one, but also by reducing the 
scale now in force for the small number (about 4,000) of 
men in this grade. No decision has yet been reached on 
the 36,000 women, mostly Post Office telephonists and tele- 
graphists, whose conditions of service are different from 
men’s ; and some 17,500 women—mostly cleaners—who do 
not do equal work, together with 1,500 in grades where no 
men are employed, are excluded from the scope of the new 
scheme. 

When it is in full operation, the cost to the Exchequer 
is estimated at just under {13 million a year. But, by the 
time the seven years are up, the total cost to taxpayer and 
ratepayer will be much higher, for it can be taken for 
granted that the Government’s action will be followed in 
other spheres of public employment—notably teaching. 
How soon its effect will be felt in private employment will 
depend upon the attitude of the unions and the state of the 
labour market. But there is one repercussion that might 
well be felt in the next Budget. Now that the Govern- 
ment has lent its bias towards removing one cause of 
inequality in incomes, there seems all the more reason for 
transferring, through the tax reforms discussed in a leading 
article last week, some of the present burdens on the net 
incomes of the man with a family on to the man- ~-and 
woman—without dependants. 


On the Copperbelt 


HE development of the labour situation on the Northern 

Rhodesian copperbelt cannot be said to be encouraging 
for the resolution of the basic deadlock over African 
advancement. The Africans are being told, notably 
by the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, that they are 
striking for the wrong thing in demanding an unrealistic 
wage increase for all Africans, and have thus forfeited 
support. Some African workers, who are more interested 
in immediate cash than anything else, are breaking the 
strike—with help from Europeans who have gone back 
on their original undertaking not to do production work 
normally only done by Africans. Reassured of the strength 
of their position by the growing drift back to work, the 
companies have issued an ultimatum, under which those 
who do not now return will be dismissed and lose long 
service benefits if subsequently re-engaged. Not all of 
them would be. 

But towards European mineworkers the companies seem 
to be taking a milder attitude ; the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust has postponed its notice to terminate the agreement 
under which skilled jobs are effectively reserved to Euro- 
peans. This may have been done to improve the atmo- 
sphere in which a ballot will be taken on the companies’ 
proposals ; but the African strike will hardly have improved 
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it, nor will the pledge of “ support” (whatever that may 
mean) from South African trade unionists for the stand 
by the copperbelt miners against “ undue ” penetration by 
Africans into the field of European employment. If by 
“undue” is meant the overdue concession that five pe: 
cent of skilled jobs should be made available to African: 
over five years, the situation may end exactly where it ha; 
begun—with the Africans divided and confused, the Euro- 
pean miners adamant in defence of their privileges, and 
even the resolution of the Selection Trust dissipated. 

But the ensuing calm of the return to the status gu 
would be deceptive. The genii of African organisation and 
solidarity will not go back into the bottl—even if the 
cohesion is temporarily blurred into a smog of growing 
racial bitterness on the copperbelt. The constructive iss: 
is for the Africans to get a ladder of advancement to tai 
the minds of the best of them off their ill-directed strik 
That would not be rewarding irresponsibility, but a shrew. 
investment in African privilege. 


Mr Molotov Prepares His Ground 


oo suggestion has been thrown out by a leading men 
of Dr Adenauer’s party, Dr Lenz, that the wes: 
powers, including Federal Germany, might usefully sta 
joint study of all the recent Soviet statements as soon 
the Paris treaties are ratified. The proposal may be assum 
to be in line with Dr Adenauer’s own ideas, and is « 
which should be adopted. There have been so many « 
clarations of one kind or another from Mr Molotov, 1 
of them crystal clear, that there are ample possibilitic 
confusion over them ; yet they form part of the mat: 
on which the western statesmen decide what k: 
of approach they make to Moscow and how soon afte: 
treaties are ratified. It should be apparent to all fou: 
the West that the first move must be to ask Mr Moloto\ 
discuss German reunion in freedom. Dr Adenauer secu 
from the other members of Western European Unio: 
pledge that they would work for the reunification of Gc 
many, and he has made a special point of their promis: 
all his speeches. It would be disastrous if his partners wer 
to show any signs of not being serious about their aim 
In the meantime, Mr Molotov’s latest move is caus! 
fresh speculation in the various western capitals. The an- 
nouncement that the Soviet Union has ended the state 
war with both the German states, reserving its rights und: 
four-power agreements, is not unimportant. It provide 
legalistic basis for the Soviet Union and the satellites | 
conclude a formal military alliance with the “Germ: 
Democratic Republic,” and to open the diplomatic relation: 
with Bonn which Mr Molotov has proposed. True, © 
western powers ended the state of war with Federal G: 
many as long ago as 1951, and the Soviet Union has alread 
granted “sovereignty” (with the same reservations as arc 
made now) to its East German satellite. But the Russian 
are not merely evening-up the status of East and Wes! 
Germany. They are looking ahead to very difficult days. 
when they must try to make their German state an armed 
ally, and at the same time win over the Federal Republic. 
One very remarkable point about the Soviet declaration 
is that it presupposes that the Paris treaties are a [ai! 
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An account 
of 
Stewardship 


At the end of 1954 our Deposits amounted 
to £1,245 millions. Here are four of the 
chief ways in which we have employed these 


vast sums entrusted to our care :— 


Advanced to Trade, Industry, Agriculture 


and other borrowers : £301 millions 


Invested in British Government Securities, 


including Treasury Bills: £627 millions 


Loaned at Call or short notice to the 


Money Market : £74 millions 


Held as Cash : £97 millions 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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COMMENT, the Daily 





| 
Bail ai 
yp Mail 
Mail’s pungent ‘leader’, with its candid and sincere 
summing-up of the day’s trends and happenings, pro- 
vides a sane and balanced survey of contemporary his- 
tory. In response to popular demand, these illuminating 
articles will now be available in book form, published 


monthly as a permanent record of what has been 


said, thought and done. 
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Hi BOOK FORM | 
HT 
tay The first issue of the collated ‘Comment’ 2 
HH | will be on sale on February 8th and will : 
Hid | contain all ‘Comment’ columns from the i 
Hid Daily Mail, beginning with the issue of : 
| January Ist. A subscription of 25/6d. will i 
tT | ensure your receiving free postal delivery ; 
| of the whole of each month’s ‘Comments’ ; 
for 12 months—I2/9d. for 6 months. You 
| can place your order through your newsagent 3 ; 
or send it direct to : Daily Mail Publications, 3 ; 
} Dept. E., New Carmelite House, London, 9 
E.C.4. 
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Wherever potatoes are grown, wireworms are pretty certain to be encountered 
and to damage the tubers. In the U.K., for example, this destructive pest 
populates the soil in some areas to the extent of over a million per acre. In 
heavy local infestations this figure is probably doubled. Damage fluctuates, but 
it is nothing unusual to find over half a crop unfit for the table. 

With wireworms on the increase, British farmers have welcomed the arrival 
of aldrin. This year in the United Kingdom alone over 90,000 acres of potatoes 
will be protected, mostly with aldrinised fertiliser. This Shell insecticide is the 
most impressive destroyer yet discovered for pests in the soil—non-tainting and 
exceptionally suitable for compounding with fertilizer. Just 2} lbs. of aldrin per 


acre guards potatoes from wireworm and other soil pests right through the 
growing season. 


aldrin and dieldrin are 


For further information apply to your Shell Company 
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The case of Agriotes obscurus... 
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Aldrin is fast becoming recognised as being the best of 
all soil insecticides. A little goes a long way and laste 
along time. Now in worldwide use, aldrin gives full 
eontrol of many pests previously difficult to ‘ get at” 
economically, 

Another recently developed Shell insecticide is dieldrim, 
possessing exceptional persistence. On foliage, dieldrin 
conirols a very wide range of weevils, beetles, flies and 
other crop-eating insects. It is also extensively used as @ 
residual spray against disease-carrying insects. 

Have you a stubborn pest problem to be solved? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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accompli. This will not be lost on the Germans, who will 
.o> that their Russian suitor has no intention of with- 
drawing his bouquet from Bonn if the treaties go through. 
The first benefit which will be expected from the new 

ship with Moscow is the release of the thousands 

-rmans—including a number of generals—who are 
still held prisoner by the Russians. There is hardly any 

- action which would do so much to soften German 
opinion towards the Soviet Union. This is doubtless 
realised in Moscow, and is the reason why Field-Marshal 


Schoerner and Rear-Admiral Voss have been released into 
the East Zone. Both have issued a letter thanking the 
Soviet government for its magnanimous treatment and 
giving assurances that they will work for “a profound 
mutual understanding between your country and the united, 


democratic and independent Germany for which we long.” 
Mr Molotov, it seems, is not only ending a state of war 
with Germans ; he is announcing a state of friendship. 


Right Joins Left in Germany 


_ RE is reason to be concerned at the propaganda 
-ampaign in Germany against the Western Union 
greements, which has now reached fortissimo. Com- 
munists, ex-Nazis and neo-Nazis are combining with 
Socialists, Protestant clergy and nationalists of all shades in 
i final effort to influence the Bundestag decision on 
February 24th. Some of the latest Social-Democrat pro- 
paganda is indistinguishable from that of the Communists. 


i 


One poster, deplored on this account by the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, shows a cripple standing amid ruins 
igainst a blood-red sky, with the slogan: “ Never again ! 
herefore, negotiate!” In distortion of the alternatives 
matches the recent declaration by Herr Erler, a Social- 
Democrat leader, that Germany should be “ neither a Soviet 
lite nor an exercise ground for American troops.” Such 
-simplification, to give it no worse a name, shows how 
serous it would be if a plebiscite were held on the 
of rearmament—as Herr Ulbricht and some West 
Germans demand. 
‘ right wing, too, has made its voice heard more loudly 
‘t Dr Adenauer in the last few days. Among others, 
{ the deputy chairmen of the Free Democratic Party, 
Middelhauve, has come out in favour of direct rela- 
with Moscow. He is said to have ten of his party’s 
behind him. The FDP has been given funds by 
lan industrialists on account of its stand against 
lism and trade unionist extremism, and it would add to 
iready ironic situation if the party were to use these 
irces against the western treaties, and thus indirectly 
t Communism. 
ithin Dr Adenauer’s own party, Herr Gerstenmaier, 
peaker of the Bundestag, has given a warning against 
‘erestimating the extent to which the public will oppose 
cmament after the treaties are ratified. He was speaking 
‘0 a gathering of the Protestant Church, and his remarks 
were given wide publicity by a press which, on the whole, 
‘cads its weight to Dr Adenauer’s critics. The warning may 
be justified. But the German public has more than once 
sh wa itself better than its politicians, and it may do so 
again, 


Refusing To Be Hurried 


Me MOLOTOW’S dynamos are still turning at full speed, 
and the stream of Russian moves and gestures 
intended to halt the creation of Western Union is clearly 
going to continue. There is no depression in Moscow, 
and the Soviet foreign ministry is not interested in the 
possibility that the very speed and volume of its activity 
may produce a trend to diminishing returns. Its ambassa- 
dors in the western capitals have been called home for 
consultations, and are now returning to their posts, doubt- 
less with bulging briefs. The Supreme Soviet has been 
summoned to do its rubber-stamping duty next week, a 
break with the more normal time-table of Russian political 
life which may well indicate domestic strains and stresse 
but which cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
wholly dissociated from the campaign against the Paris 
agreements. When these developments are taken together 
with the proposal to end Russia’s state of war with Ger- 
many, it must be conceded that the pace in Moscow is 
getting steadily faster, and from now on it seems safe to 
count on a new move roughly every three days. 

In the West, calculated deliberation is the obvious 
counter to increasing Soviet haste, and it was neatly exem- 
plified this week by the British and French replies to Mr 
Molotov’s threats to break off the wartime Anglo-Soviet 
and Franco-Soviet treaties. These threats were uttered 
before Christmas ; now the replies, couched in calming and 
unworried tones, express regret at Mr Molotov’s precipi- 
tateness, and assure him not only that he is quite mistaken 
about the nature of the Paris agreements, but also that if 
he insists on denouncing the wartime treaties his action 
will give pain but will evoke neither terror nor feelings of 
guilt in the West. The Russians may, in due course, have 
reason to be grateful that the western governments are so 
carefully holding open doors through which they may wish 
to walk after the ratification of the Paris agreements. 


Pools Pay-off 


, the invigorating stimulus of competition is fully 
operative in the football pools business, the recently 
published returns showing the percentage deductions for 
costs and commissions from punters’ stakes in the different 
firms are very interesting economic documents. They show 
that no pool can be operated for much less than 20 per cent 
of turnover, irrespective of size, and that there is a close 
approximation to this efficient minimum. The nature of 
pools ee certainly suggests that no very large 
reduction im administrative costs per punter is to be 
expected with increasing turnover. But it is remarkable 
that Littlewoods, which is reputed to do half the business, 
is unable to pull its costs and commission (at 19.6 per cent) 
significantly below those of smaller competitors. Indee 
some have a slight edge on it. Those who are not certain 
that perfect competition does rule in this industry will 
feel a natural curiosity about how much of the undistributed 
20 per cent is cost, and how much is profit. 
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The new Act, which has compelled the pools to reveal 
this interesting uniformity of operating expenses, and which 
they fought so hard, is tender to them on this score. Their 
profits remain a secret between them and -the Inland 
Revenue. But clearly the 20 per cent margin leaves plenty 
for a reasonably efficient concern, since the Labour party 
is reputed to believe that it could raise half a million pounds 
a year towards the party’s revenue out of that margin on a 
fairly large pool. Such a profit margin would seem to 
leave scope for the pools promoters to meet a variety of 
other charges—for example, to make a contribution towards 
the losses sustained by the ailing Third Division clubs 
whose fixtures are of some considerable importance to them. 
But if those clubs do succeed in implementing their present 
proposal to charge the pools for their fixture lists, the 
money will not necessarily come out of the 20 per cent 
that goes to meet the pools’ costs and profits ; since it also 
cannot come from the 30 per cent that goes in tax to the 
Exchequer, it is much more likely to come from the 50 
per cent that is returned to the punter. It is certainly still 
arguable, on the meagre statistics forthcoming, that the 
taxpayer, the punter and the sportsman might do better if 
this industry were nationalised, the national conscience (or 
the organised bit of it) permitting. 


Planning East Africa 


L may be too much to hope that members of the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations will read, along with 
the report of the Council’s visiting mission to Tanganyika, 
the £30 million Five Year Capital Development Plan for 
Uganda, with its admirable annexe on agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The contrast in approach to and insight into 
the basic problems of African development is marked. The 
United Nations mission to Tanganyika, after a limited tour, 
has weighed in with far-reaching criticisms and recom- 
mendations—to which its chairman, a New Zealander, took 
frequent but vain exception—based largely on what Africans 
said at meetings with them. The mission has simply 
demanded more of everything—more education, primary, 
secondary, higher (and multiracial); more economic 
development ; and above all more political evolution with 
a guarantee of self-government in fifteen years. Its ideas 
on African agricultural problems seem not to extend much 
beyond the suggestion that they be eased by handing over 
much of the land alienated to European settlers ; the mission 
admits that this is but one per cent of the whole area, but 
severely observes that some of it is very fertile. 

It may be true that European farming is not so educative 
an influence among African cultivators as Europeans -in 
Tanganyika like to think ; but to suggest that the area it 
occupies is a serious factor in African problems merely 
underlines the very strong bias among the meffibers of the 
mission to ferret out colour discrimination at all cost, and 
to minimise complications arising from the not entirely 
negligible cultural differences between the three races. It 
is fair that visiting United Nations missions should provide 
a sounding board of African views ; but to swallow them 
almost whole merely exposes their naivete. 

The Uganda plan, on the other hand, is factual, statistical 
and anchored in technical knowledge of the needs of the 
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protectorate’s basic industry—cultivation of subsistence and 
export crops. It is the more impressive inasmuch as it js 
signed by some who have criticised the administration’s 
spending record over the past three years. It recognises 
that investment in higher agricultural productivity, which 
is Africa’s abiding requirement, is not investment confined 
directly to agriculture. It notes that “ investment in people 
through education and technical training should in genera! 
have priority over investment in material resources ; capita! 
and fertile land are wasted if they are not used with ski! 
and efficiency. The growth of new skills and aptitudes i: 
necessarily slow. .. .” Such phraseology should sugges: 
to United Nations missions—anywhere—that realism and 
humanity are not necessarily divorced. 


Births and Deaths 


HE most encouraging figure in the provisional return 

of births and deaths in England and Wales last year 

is the infant mortality rate. This fell again, to the new 
low record of 25.5 deaths per thousand live births. 

There are, however, two factors to be set against thi: 
favourable trend. First, the biggest improvement since 
1938 has taken place in the deaths of babies aged 
one to twelve months. As will be seen from the chart, th 
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neonatal rate (that is, the death rate of babies under fou: 
weeks old) has not fallen to the same extent. In fac! 
when these neonatal deaths are subdivided, it will b« 
seen that they nearly all occur in the first week of life 
a much more dangerous period for the chances of a 
infant’s survival than the remaining fifty-one weeks 0° 
its first year. Second, this comparatively high deat) 
rate of the first week of life should be regarded in associa- 
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ion with the continued obduracy of the stillbirth rate ; 
-crettably and inexplicably, this rose last year to the 
highest level since 1947. 


~ 


- 


Algeria Next 


Jute France’s negotiations with Tunisia proceed 
W towards their climax, an Algerian problem that 
could prove to be even more complex is brewing next 

For Algeria can be the worst of the two territories 

.andle because, as part of France, it sends deputies to 
Paris who there form pressure groups that a weak prime 
ninister has to count as votes that matter on every issue. 
Algeria is run by the Minister of the Interior—at present 
\\. Mitterand—except in so far as it runs itself under its 
own Statute. This Statute of 1947 gives it an Assembly 

enjoys some autonomy, but in conditions that are 

wily weighted in favour of its European population— 
goo,000 strong. Its eight million Moslems are French 
citizens but do not all have equal voting rights with 
Frenchmen, 
On January 6th, M, Mitterand laid before the cabinet 
in first draft a scheme of reform designed to carry out 
implemented parts of the Statute. Even his bare outline 
iroused fierce opposition on the part of the colons proper 
élite that owns estates in areas predominantly 
lem, This small but powerful group was until 1947 
in to a feudal aristocracy—in fact, it still is so, for it has 
e then contrived to spike a good many of the increases 
Moslem power that the Statute was meant to bring about. 
But the colons concentrated their attack on the one 
Mitterand proposal that would seem to operate the other 
ibout and to secure powers to France. They attacked 
proposal to integrate the Algerian police-force with 
of the home country. His purpose was to meet justi- 
le criticism, coming from many respected quarters, of 

Gestapo-like handling the Algerian police has been 

ng to suspected terrorists. The colons’ motive, as 

1asked this week in the newspaper L’Express, a respon- 
le journal close to M. Mendés-France, is to keep the 


iands of Parisians who “ don’t understand ” Algeria off the 


most decisive weapon at the command of the local authori- 
They want power in Algeria, but not at the price of 
‘ssion, because, in a territory where they are out- 
mbered nine to one, they cannot do without French 
ps. Their ideal is to have French military backing but 
yet it on their own terms, and they have hitherto done 
staving off change either thanks to the dependence of 
Kk governments on the votes of their deputies, or by turn- 
; periodic unrest to account and arguing that it is inoppor- 
> to cede points at such moments. 
o-day, when the Aurés Berbers are in revolt and the 
berbers of Kabylie in ferment, arguments ‘against ceding 
inything to rebels look as cogent as ever, except to people 
who grasp what the colons fail to see, which is that all 
E iropean minorities in Africa are in the same boat, and will 
lave to compromise or else someone’s blood will flow. 
Uught M. Mendés-France to follow precedent and yield to 
their pressure? L’Express thinks certainly not, and M. 
Mendés-France seems to be following the same line by this 
week appointing a progressive Gaullist, M. Jacques 
Soustelle, to the Governor-Generalship of Algeria. 


aA 
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Trial in Belgrade 


NE of the most surprising trials ever held in a Com- 

munist country took place this week in Belgrade. 
Not only did the two accused men, Mr Djilas and Mr 
Dedijer, walk as free men to the court from their homes, 
instead of being brought from a prison cell ; they left the 
court equally free men after the trial. They were merely 
given conditional sentences which they must serve if they 
commit a further offence within the next few years, and 
these sentences were, by Communist standards, fantastically 
lenient—eighteen months for Mr Djilas and six months 
for Mr Dedijer. It is true that the regime has effectively 
muzzled its two critics for the time being, and that, by 
western standards, the trial should never have taken place 
at all. Yet the striking fact remains that a totalitarian 
regime has brought itself to take a difficult step in a more 
liberal direction. 

Mr Djilas and Mr Dedijer were sentenced for spreading 
hostile propaganda... The precise terms of the indictment 
against them, like the trial itself, have been kept secret. 
But it seems that they were accused, in effect, of deliber- 
ately criticising the conduct of affairs in Jugoslavia to 
foreign journalists in order to bring foreign pressure to 
bear on the government to change its policies. If there 
had been the slightest substance in such a serious charge 
it is inconceivable that the accused would have got off 
so lightly. Two frustrated men only unburdened them- 
selves to the foreign press because the domestic press was 
closed to them, But it is understandable that the govern- 
ment should have reacted sharply to this washing of its 
dirty linen in public, especially as it is obviously anxious 
to improve its links with West European Socialists. 
Unfortunately, it did not stop to think that to clamp down 
on its critics did it far more damage in western eyes than 
any number of revelations about internal discords could 
do. It has now done what it can to repair the damage 
without too much loss of face. This sensitivity to western 
opinion may have led the Jugoslavs to strike out wildly 
and blindly ; but at least it is something that they seem 
to mind what western Socialists think about them. If they 
continue to feel this way they are much more likely to 
resolve their internal. problems in such a way that eventu- 


ally people like Mr Djilas can freely air their views in 
the local press. 


Coal Trains Across Europe’s Frontiers 


i. drafters of the European Coal-Steel Community 
treaty foresaw that there could be no truly competitive 
common market unless drastic revisions were made in 
freight rates, which are traditionally governed by national 
advantage. They knew it would be difficult to modify these 
rates, and allowed a period of grace, but even so it has often 
looked as if they had been too optimistic. Now, however, 
an important log-jam has at last been broken. 

The treaty seeks to end two main kinds of discrimination 
in freight rates. The first, and the more easily identified, 
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is the practice of charging more to carry coal and steel for 
“ foreigners ” than for “natives.” During 1953 the High 


Authority, acting on complaints, readily obtained the 


governments’ co-operation and all known discriminations of 
this type, some 32 in all, were abolished. A much more 
difficult. problem, on which it sometimes seemed that 
governments would not co-operate, is discrimination 
between traffic which crosses frontiers and traffic which does 
not. Freight movements across frontiers are subject to 
heavy charges based on the fiction that the train is unloaded 
and reloaded at some imaginary terminal station ; and rail- 
ways that charge less per mile the longer the haul treat 
traffic originating abroad as having started at the frontier. 
These fictional load-breaking and frontier charges mean 
that, for instance, the French steelmaker pays more for 
Ruhr coking coal than a German competitor no nearer to 
the mine. This form of discrimination has long been 
recognised as inconsistent with the treaty. But the railways, 
understandably, opposed any increase in their financial 
problems. Moreover, as trade in “ Community products ” 
represents about 40 per cent of all traffic on railways in 
the Community, what was done for coal and steel would 
inevitably have wide repercussions. 

On January 20th the Community’s Council of Ministers 
started a process which by 19§7 should result in radical 
changes, and in particular, in cheaper Ruhr coking coal and 
coke for Germany’s neighbours. From May Ist, through 
rates, instead of rates from the frontier, will be quoted for 
coal and iron ore throughout the Community, and terminal 
frontier charges will be cut by two-thirds. On May 1, 1956, 
similar measures will be applied to scrap and steel and 
the remaining frontier charges on coal and iron ore will 
be abolished ; and on May 1, 1957, the remaining charges 
on steel and scrap will go. The Council also took a first 
bite at the separate problem of national differences in the 
rate of fall in charges per ton mile (on both domestic and 
international traffic), by deciding that the rate of fall should 
be uniform for coal traffic up to 250 kilometres and for 
steel up to 200. 

Last week’s decisions may, by 1957, be eliminating about 
£6 million a year of discriminatory charges. They are also 
welcome as a sign that the Community is emerging from 
the doldrums in which the collapse of the EDC left it. The 
High Authority, having got across one bed of nettles, should 
now stop walking round the even more prickly cartel patch, 
and use its new momentum to see that articles 65 and 66 of 
the treaty are fully implemented. 


Poor Record on Refugees 


= HE habit that governments have acquired of voting for 
resolutions in the United Nations Assembly and then 
doing next to nothing about them is damaging as well as 
absurd. Lip-service, like power, corrupts. At the last 
Assembly, 44 governments voted in favour of a resolution 
which urges all member and non-member states to give the 
fullest co-operation to the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees in his new programme. They authorised the 
High Commissioner to proceed with this programme ; but 
they left it to him to raise the funds. In effect, he was 
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invited to come round, cap in hand, to see what he could 
get from the same member states that had nominally spon- 
sored his work. Last week he came to London, and then, 
after a somewhat inconclusive discussion with the Foreign 
Office, continued on his rounds: to Scandinavia, France and 
the Low Countries. 

This seems a cumbrous and a discreditable procedure. 
It compels the High Commissioner in person to badger and 
beseech governments that ought to have made up their 
minds about contributing to his funds before they voted in 
the Assembly. It works out to the advantage of the more 
dilatory and dishonest states, which get full credit for pub- 
licly supporting a humanitarian effort and then make thei: 
excuses for inaction in private. It is true that there were 
flaws in the High Commissioner’s original proposals when 
they first appeared last summer. But the Assembly took 
care to arrange for revision of his plans and for some degree 
of supervision over their execution. The plight of the 
remaining unsettled refugees is a very real one, and there 
is everything to be said for a new effort to help them becom. 
self-supporting. Every one of the 44 governments thai 
virtuously backed the High Commissioner in the Assemb); 
ought to have hastened to offer at least a provisional con- 
tribution to his bare coffers. It is high time that govern 
ments set a better example of honesty to their citizens. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Conservatives held on to their seats in the by-elec- 
tions at Orpington and Twickenham, with swings in their 
favour of 3 and 2 per cent, respectively. If they can main- 
tain gains of this order at urban and suburban seats at the 
general election, they could win anything up to fifty seat: 
from Labour ; this should more than counteract the dozen 
or so agricultural seats they might lose if the South Norfolk 
result was an accurate portrayal of the rural trend. 

“* 

The accusation of immobilisme has often been levelled 
at Mr Diem, the Vietnamese prime minister. The news 
that he has at last closed Saigon’s Grand Monde, the largest 
gambling establishment in the Far East, despite the im- 
mediate loss of revenue and in the face of the opposition 
of its controller, General Le Van Vien, who also happens 
to be his chief of police, shows that his hands are at last 
firmly closed on the prickliest nettle of all. Whether he wi!! 
now have the courage to defy General Vien’s protector, the 
Emperor Bao Dai, and dismiss the police chief, remains to 
be seen. But there will be no real political progress in 
southern Vietnam until he does. 

* 

The committee inquiring into the litter problem in 
London parks has recommended more publicity rather than 
more prosecutions—a heartening and unusual recommen- 
dation for any committee to make nowadays. 

* 


The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen is fully justified in submitting its new wage claim 
to the railways’ arbitration machinery. The award given by 
the tribunal to engine drivers at the end of last year was 
intended to restore their differentials over unskilled railway- 
men. By a shotgun settlement of which the tribunal would 
have been unlikely to approve, those unskilled men have 
now narrowed the differential again ; it will be a knotty 
problem for the tribunal to decide what it should do now. 
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Britain’s Capital Formation 


Mr Redfern’s interesting figures 
se a disastrous fall in net invest- 
in industry since 1950 from £377 
n to £300 million in 1953. Even 
serious is the fact that investment 
ianufacturing and distribution had 
| from £267 million to the inade- 
- prewar figure (at 1948 prices) of 
million. In view of the increasing 
ities likely to be experienced by 
xport trades and the need for fur- 
nvestment in those industries with 
ling markets, can these figures be 
lered, in your own words, as 

iraging” ? Am I being partisan 
gesting that the tone of your 
ices to the comparison between 
ment in industry and in housing 
i have been far less complacent if 
labour Government had still been 
ce ?—Yours faithfully, 

of Commons A. ALBU 


* 


“Net investment in housing has 
impressive—too impressive” you 
ment. But the figures you quote 
m Mr Redfern’s paper.show that as a 
entage of fixed capital the stock of 
ses declined from 41.9 per cent in 
38 to 41.7 per cent in 1953 ; that even 
953 real net expenditure on housing 
less than in 1938, and that for the 
\d 1948-52 inclusive it was less than 
the 1938 rate (£163 million as 
nst £333 million). Surely what does 
d out is the high level of net invest- 
it by the public utilities, coal, gas, 
tricity and water: {ror million in 
} as compared with £38 million in 
8 at constant prices. This is impres- 
-perhaps too impressive ?—Yours 
fully, 

RONALD F. HENDERSON 

pus Christi College, Cambridge 


‘ong Haul and New Look 


-In your clear and horribly disturb- 
inalysis of the principal dilemma 
ng the recent Nato meeting, you say 
there is no longer any difference 
xind between a hydrogen bomb and 
‘uided missile with an atomic war- 
d, adding that an enemy is unlikely 
observe nice distinctions about the 
- of the atomic weapon by which he 
exploded. You may well be right, 
th the almost inescapable corollary 
it every weapon of mass destruction 
vill bé used to the full in a major war, 
it before this conclusion is admitted 
is worth while to look for a moment 
how this situation has come about. 


Letters to the Editor 


Chickens have a nasty habit of coming 
home to roost, and the eggs which pro- 
duced these particular chickens were 
not atomic at all. They were the “ con- 
ventional” bombs which laid German 
(and other) cities to waste in the late 
war. And it has, alas, to be admitted 
that Britain and America bear the major 
responsibility for the complete abandon- 
ment of the traditional distinction, based 
on chivalry andthe Christian idea, 
between legitimate action against mili- 
tary objectives and the indiscriminate 
destruction of civilian life and property. 

In the public mind there has always 
been confusion over the moral issues 
raised by nuclear weapons. A hydrogen 
bomb is no more evil per se than a 
fifteen-inch shell or, for that matter, 
a bow and arrow; it all depends on 
what you do with it. Morally the 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was no worse than the burning of 
Dresden, the razing of Rotterdam or 
“carpet bombing” of cities in general. 
The fact is that all these actions repre- 
sented a departure from the customs 
developed by European civilisation over 
the centuries to mitigate to some extent 
the major horrors of war. 


If this departure had never been 
made, at any rate by western powers 
claiming to be fighting for Christian 
and humanitarian principles, it would 
have been perfectly possible to use 
nuclear weapons for the legitimate (and, 
incidentally, by and large the most 
effective) military aim of destroying the 
enemy armed forces, without bringing 
about indiscriminate mass destruction 
on the appalling scale now unfortunately 
feasible. 


The object of this letter is to suggest 
that even now, if only we can think 
clearly on the issue, it may not be too 
late to return to well-tried principles 
of war which were accepted until quite 
recently. Admittedly the hydrogen 
bomb complicates matters in so far as— 
except perhaps at sea—it can hardly be 
used except indiscriminately against 
civilians. Nevertheless, while the West 
retains atomic superiority the Russians 
have everything to gain in any limitation 
of the use of such weapons. An inter- 
national agreement may be too much 
to hope for as a matter of practical 
politics. But if the American strategic 
bomber force refrains from mass 
destruction, and declares its intention 


of doing so except in retaliation, it is” 


not impossible that nuclear weapons 
could be confined to the legitimate 
object of destroying the enemy armed 
forces.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Powys GREENWOOD 
Fordingbridge 
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Hospital Finance 


Sm—I write as a professional hospital 
administrator, and I do feel that your 
observations on hospital fimance are 
much more realistic than those of Sir 
George Schuster. He states that man- 
agement committees “ need not get into 
the position of ending the year with 
substantial unspent balances.” And 
they do not, because we are now spend- 
ing as hard as we can on anything pro- 
curable to make sure that when the 
Ministry of Health next makes a per- 
centage cut on hospital budgets, we shall 
have enough left. The answer from 
firms trading with hospitals is now 
“we are up against March 31st,” and 
orders in the near. future will be politely 
refused. An order was placed in June, 
1953, for a. piece of kitchen equipment 
for my hospital; by using energetic 
measures we managed to get the equip- 
ment in transit by March 23, 1954, and 
delivery was actually made by the car- 
riers on April 1, 1954. We charged the 
item to the year ending March 31, 1954, 
but the Ministry’s auditors insisted on 
charging the item to the following year. 
I am ashamed when I hear of some of 
the absurdities perpetuated. by purists 
throughout the hospital world. Much 
more realism is needed in: hospital 
finance, and if it were found possible to 
listen to the man on the spot, then the 
money available would be much better 
spent, for there is far too much absentee 
administration.—Yours faithfully, 
Hospital SECRETARY 


Copperbelt in Crisis 


Smr—Dr Kenneth Mellanby . (The 
Economist, January 15th) seems to make 
the assumption that the alternative to 
“equal pay for equal work” on the 
Copperbelt is “unequal pay for equal 
work,” which, as he points out, is an 
unsound principle on any long-term 
consideration. But this is not the 
relevant alternative, and it is not the 
present aim of the mining companies ; 
rather they want to be able io split up 
certain types of job, at present exclu- 
sively European, among a number of 
Africans at intermediary wages, and thus 
they aim to provide a few rungs to the 
ladder of advancement in between the 
top and the bottom. The clause in the 
agreement which forbids any such frag- 
mentation is the real bar to progress, 
for there is as yet no question of giving 
“full responsibility to the African 
worker who has had the opportunity of 
proper training.” Distrust of the 
natives’ ability and sense of responsi- 
bility is only one of the reasons: another 
is that, as proper training can in this 
context only be by practical experience, 
no African has that opportunity. It is 
to be hoped that in time—and it seems 
improbable that the time will be the 
near future—a European will be pre- 
pared to train and supervise Africans 
doing part of the job he previously did 
himself. There would then be at least 
three rungs to the ladder.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. J. D. AcHESON 
Oxford 
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Books & Publications 


The Seat of Power 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES: The 
distribution of power within the Conserva- 
tive and Labour parties. 

By R. T. McKenzie. 

Heinemann. 637 pages. 30s. 


es aepataccte a somewhat erratic 

course between Eatanswill and 
Tammany Hall the British party system 
has managed to keep surprisingly clear 
of the dangers foreshadowed during the 
later stages of the march towards 
universal suffrage. This does not mean 
that it is either fully equipped for its 
present tasks or fully armed against fur- 
ther perils, and this study—thorough in 
its analysis, logical in its conclusions— 
raises a few doubts to be set against the 
general satisfaction. 

Mr McKenzie has in effect picked up 
the baton that Ostrogorski laid down 
over half a century ago, and this second 
study is certainly more reassuring than 
the first, Ostrogorski feared that 
political power would fall into the hands 
f an extra-parliamentary caucus; in 
the years immediately following his 
prophecy the Labour party seemed ripe 
to fulfil it. Today, however, Mr 
McKenzie makes out a convincing case 
for arguing, first, that political power 
rests with Parliament, and, secondly, 
that the party organisations outside are 
merely vote-getting agencies for “two 
competing teams of parliamentary 
leaders between whom the electorate as 
a whole periodically choose.” 


Nevertheless, as regards Labour his 
case becomes a little less reassuring 
when one comes to examine how extra- 
parliamentary control has been avoided. 
The party constitution to some extent 
provides a continuing guarantee of inde- 
pendence for the parliamentary party ; 
but it also provides theoretical scope for 
at least interference, if not domination, 
from outside Parliament. Mr McKenzie 
shows that this theoretical danger has 
been avoided only because the parlia- 
mentary party has in practice usually 
had a majority on the national executive, 
while at the same time it has had the 
consistent support of the main union 
leaders whose block votes control the 
annual conference. Now the MPs on the 
national executive are divided, so there, 
too, the parliamentary leaders are re- 
lying on the unions. 


Mr McKenzie however, points to one 
factor that could completely disrupt the 
present equilibrium. There is nothing 
in Labour’s rules to prevent a union’s 
block vote from being split when its 


members are divided on an issue, and 
in earlier times this was actually Jone. 
One can hear Mr Herbert Morrison 
and Mr Arthur Deakin shuddering in 
unison. 


No such problems arise in the case of 
the Conservative party. In _ theory 
almost all effective power rests with 
“the Leader,” whose position is akin to 
some eastern god, before whom the 
High Priest (at present Lord Woolton) 
periodically lays the humble offerings 
of the faithful. How far practice differs 
from theory can be seen from the fact 
that three Tory leaders in the past half 
century have been driven out—Balfour, 
Austen Chamberlain and Neville Cham- 
berlain. Labour has been much less 
ruthless with its leaders, and Mr 
McKenzie is himself clearly astonished 
by the degree of immunity enjoyed by 
Ramsay MacDonald long after all his 
chief supporters were convinced of his 
complete incapacity. 

In practice, therefore, Mr McKenzie 
finds little to choose between the balance 
of power within the two parties, for all 
the theoretical differences. They have 
even evolved similar techniques for pro- 
ducing their leaders ; on both sides the 
future leader usually “emerges” (the 
author’s own word, recalling Low’s 
vision of a Botticellian scene) and the 
final “ election ” is normally a formality. 


Apart from some defects he finds in 
the actual machinery, Mr McKenzie’s 
main criticism of present practice is 
against the growing rigidity which the 
parties are imposing on their members. 
He is careful (and rightly so) to say 
that the Tories are not without fault, but 
inevitably his words will be read ‘as 
having special application to Labour. 
One is struck, however, when reading 
his well documented history of Labour’s 
evolution by some similarity between 
the final stages of the Independent 
Labour Party’s break-away and the more 
aggressive moments of the Bevanites. 
If the comparison is valid, so is the 
lesson, 


Mr McKenzie’s studies run to over 
600 pages and he has managed to incor- 
porate a mass of detailed research while 
preserving readable continuity. The 
more is the pity, then, that he has laid 
down such a barrage of footnotes, when 
so many could have been incorpuraied 
into the text without loss of flow. This 
is, however, a small flaw in a work 
which is clearly a classic and d:estined 
for an honoured place in any political 
library. 
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Chinese Puzzle 


THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST 
CHINA. 

By W. W. Rostow and others. 

The Technology Press of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Fohn Wiley. 
New York ; Chapman and Hall, London. 
399 pages. 40s. 


ype réaders will be discouraged by 
7 finding, in the preface to this book, 
that the first question it seeks to answer 
is: “ What are the operative motivations 
of the Chinese Communist regime ? ” 
But, fortunately, in the book itself hard 
fact and vigorous argument prevail over 
jargon. The authors have emerged from 
a prolonged study of a mass of material 
with a very useful digest of the essentia! 
facts about Communist China: the 
origins and development of the Peking 
regime ; its handling of the various 
elements in Chinese society ; its relations 
with Russia ; its economic programme: 
and problems. Little space is wasted on 
the more sterile forms of Marxist theo- 
rising, and the bulk of the book is 
devoted to drawing together the estab- 
lished facts. 


Official Chinese statistics are treated 
with due caution, and a valuable 
feature of the economic section is the 
cross-checking of the scanty data issued 
by the Communists, which reveals 
several interesting points. (The book 
went to press before Chou En-lai punc- 
tured the veil of percentages in late 1954 
and announced some absolute figures for 
industrial production ; but its findings 
remain valid.) The only flaw in presen- 
tation is the quite inadequate index. 

Mr Rostow and his colleagues rightly 
emphasise that, beneath all the sound 
and fury, the Communist leaders have 
really set themselves quite modest goals 
in industrialisation, and with good 
reason. They have to build on a base 
more comparable to the Russian 
economy in 1890 than to that of the 
Soviet Union in 1928, which they pro- 
fess to be their model. The agricultural 
problem is even more difficult for them 
than it was for the Bolsheviks. China’s 
population is liable to rise more steeply 
than Russia’s ; its pressure on cultivable 
land is far more intense ; and the con- 
sequences of what the authors (regret- 
tably) call “an adverse productivity 
reaction of the peasantry to the regime’s 
agricultural policy” could be shatter- 
ring. 

If the harrassments of collectivisa- 
tion lead to even a small decline in farm 
output in the next few years, the Com- 
munists may then have to decide 
between a military adventure into the 
food-surplus areas of South East Asia 
and the collapse of their whole develop- 
ment programme. The ‘authors con- 
clude, however, that, with these looming 
economic problems in mind, the Peking 
regime is unlikely at present to plunge 
into any major war—but it will not hesi- 
tate to pluck any foreign fruit that 
comes easily to hand, and its surging 
dynamism will only be checked if free 
Asia grows stable and strong. 
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Would you think 
they were V.1.P.s? 


There they are playing with the children on Hampstead 
Heath. An ordinary young couple with bags of hope for 
the future. Not very important people, you might say. 
But to you they are very important people indeed, for 
they belong to the up-and-coming generation who are 
going to have such a tremendous say in your future 
prosperity. Keen and vigorous, they are receptive to 
new ideas and can be persuaded by skilful advertising. 
Even if your products are beyond their price range today, 
you can give them the ambition to buy them in the future. 


ely, 









Ps With its realistic approach to the problems of our time, 

the Daily Mirror has gained the biggest daily net sale | 
on earth (it exceeds 4,600,000) and, according to the 
1.J.P.A. Survey, it has over 1,800,000 more readers than 
any other national daily. The majority of these belong 
to the vigorous, ‘‘ keen to get on’’ younger. generation. 
Yes, the Daily Mirror offers you the most powerful mass 
market coverage in the history of daily newspapers at 
the lowest square inch per thousand rate of all national 
dailies. Daily Mirror readers are young readers. Your 
customers today ... next month... next year. 
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can be booked and 
reserved on all H ¢ 
scheduled air routes: {1 
NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW TO STAVANGER, 
OSLO, COPENHAGEN, HAMBUR« 
DUSSELDORF, AMSTERDAM, PARI‘ 


swift, Also between LONDON and 
NEWCASTLE, NEWCASTLE and MAN- 
. CHESTER, NEWCASTLE and GLASGOW 
Safi é, And on “ SAFARI” SERVICES TO EAST, 


WEST AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


certain by 
hi 
M fed 
Consult your forwarding agent or— 


HUNTING-CLAN AIR TRANSPORT LIMITED 
§ Fitzhardinge St., London, W.1 Phone : WELbeck 7 











YWYours precisely... 


Montoé rang: 







The Monroe 
range of 
Adding-Calculators 
consists of nine models 
progressively 
increasing in capacity 
from a neat 
hand-operated portable 
at £95 toa 
high-powered fully 
automatic at £398. 
One of these Monroes, 
with one of these price tickets, 
is precisely the machine you need. 
Why not send today for full particulars of 
the comprehensive Monroe range — 


The CST-10, an elect: 
. ally operated high-cap» 
and make your choice according to city adding caiculato 


fully equal to all 1) 
normal requirements « 
most medium-size bu» 
nesses. 


your known requirements. 

Head Office: Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company Ltd., 10-11 Albemarle St., W.1. 
‘ GROsvenor 7541. 


MONROMANTIC 


EQUATIONS 
a Miss Monroe’s so charming, 


Demure ond disorming, 

You'd never believe she could figure so /0: 
The true explanation's 

A simple equation . . . 

A Miss plus a Monroe's perfection at last 
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Father of the Man 


. VICTORIAN BOYHOOD. 


L. E. Jones. 


icmillan. 249 pages. 18s. 


. N account of a childhood in a coun- 
\ try house in Norfolk at the end of 


century, followed by boyhood at 

n, raises some forebodings: has Mr 
y Lubbock founded a school ? But 

reader can be reassured ; Mr Jones’s 
ies are all his own: This is a 
ngly individual book, written with 
wit and charm, by a man who 

-s no received ideas for granted but 
embers childhood’s orthodoxies with 
sure and sympathy and judges them, 
iys kindly but very emphatically, by 
light of an attractive and highly per- 
| bunch of enthusiasms. Mr Jones’s 
itest Merit is to remember very 
clly the scope of his interests at 


ferent ages and to concentrate on 


iself and on those interests: in early 
dhood other people appear almost 
iy figures and only gradually develop 
) personalities as his comprehension 
vs. The only part of his book where 
rest (to a non-Etonian) may flag is 

> the schoolboy’s interest is con- 
itrated on the personalities of his 
sters amd the familiar figures of 
re, Luxmoore and the rest dominate 
scene, 


\ir Jones, in his sixties, is a modern 
1; and this enables him to bring out 
more clearly the privilege, if not 


ways the enjoyment, of “an age when 


tony was, for once, holding her 
ith, and a boy could grow up as 
wly as he pleased.” Good manners, 
idy and unforced growth, the absence 
many contemporary strains and the 
acity to enjoy a large number of 


‘ferent things were what he gained. 


was born with intelligence and an 
juiring mind, But what of adapta- 
ty to changed circumstances? © He 
ributes it largely to education, and it 
y be so. In amy event, he describes 


rare personality and a kind of upbring- 


; that will not be repeated. 


Mir Jones makes it clear that all this is 
y a beginning of his life; his really 
native days came at Balliol. Let us 
»e that he will describe them, and his 
r life, with as much charm. 


A Worthy Nation 


\I'TZERLAND IN PERSPECTIVE. 


George Soloveytchik. ' 
‘ord University Press. 313 pages. 21s. 


V\ R SOLOVEYTCHIK, as a for- 


eigner living among them, has been 
nated by the Swiss. He admits 
ir almost miraculous achievements 
“ expresses gratitude for their hospi- 
ty and friendship, but (or so it seems 
one reader at least) cannot bring 


mself to like them. This book, which 
* hopes will “put the Swiss in per- 
ective,” is an attempt to rationalise 


' prejudices. It deals in a wayward 


‘t always stimulating fashion with their 
‘ternal history and foreign relations, 


and with their domestic and economic 
affairs. Mr Soloveytchik is intelligent, 
well-informed and exceedingly readable ; 
he is perhaps most revealing in the 
somewhat disturbing chapter “ Myths 
and Realities” where he analyses the 
causes of the emotional stuffiness and 
ennui of which the Swiss themselves 
complain. 

As Mr Soloveytchik says, “ if the old 
hackneyed saw about the Swiss brotherly 
love for each other were true, it would 
make them a worthy but dull lot.” 
Fortunately for the reader it is not. 
Basically the Swiss still feel like the 
people of Ernen in the Vallée de Conches 
who refused to lend their gallows for 
the execution of somebody who did not 
belong to their own commune (“Our 
gallows are for us and our children and 
not for a bloody foreigner”). It was 
not common affection, as Schiller would 
have had us think, but common need 
and common sense which brought the 
Swiss cantons together and made Swit- 
zerland a united and politically stable 
country. The Swiss do indeed show a 
genius for moderation and tolerance in 
public life and in their business affairs ; 
but all the time a conscious effort of 
self-control has to be made. This effort, 
Mr Soloveytchik suggests, leaves them 
exhausted and accounts for their remark- 
able censoriousness towards each other 
in their private lives. 


One of the strangest things about the 
Swiss is their obsession with the past, 
when, by comparison with most of their 
neighbours, they have a very tolerable 
present. Mr Soloveytchik is severe with 
them for this, as he is bored by the 
everlasting “ Tell” quotations (like Vel- 
taire, he finds “toutes ces histoires de 
pommes” rather suspicious) and he is 
resentful of the frequent sanctimonious 
references to “Switzerland’s mission,” 
“selection by God as a mediator” and 
the like. Switzerland is neither liberal 
nor progressive, socially or economically. 
It is the only European country whose 
women do not have the vote, and its 
economic life would be most interesting 
to a Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices Commission. There is hardly a 
trade or industry without its cartel, 
price-ring, syndicate or association. 
Some of this may be necessary and 
even useful in view of the fact that 
the Swiss economy is so delicately 
balanced and so much at the mercy of 
international fluctuations over which it 
has no control; but Mr Soloveytchik 
wishes that there was not so much talk 
of private enterprise and free competi- 
tion, and it is difficult not to agree with 
him. 

Nevertheless, even if not liberal, Swiss 
democracy does work and, as Mr Solo- 
veytchik points out, there is no other 
country where the people have greater 
rights or more opportunities of using 
them. Some of Switzerland’s neigh- 
bours must react to Mr Soloveytchik’s 
and many Swiss complaints of boredom 


- with the same interested and incredulous 


air as a modern Soviet audience listening. 
to the Three Sisters proclaiming their 
thwarted desires to work. 
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Trend & Pattern 
of Fertility 
in Great Britain 


A Report on the Family Census 
of 1946 
by D. V. Glass and E. Grebenik 


Based on an analysis of fertility 
experience of a 10 per cent. 
sample of the women of Grtat 
Britain who, in 1946, were or 
had been married, this report 
contains the most comprehensive 
analysis of fertility that has yet 
been made. This unique and 
important work is clearly an 
essential part of the equipment 
of every worker in this field both 
at home and abroad. 


PARTI: REPORT PART II: TABLES 


70s. the set. By post 71s. 6d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 
423 Oxford Street, London W.1. (Post 
Orders: P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1) ; 
i3a Castle Street, Edinbur; 2; #8 
King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund 
Street, Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, Bristol | ; 
80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 
or through any bookseller 


Just Out 
THE 


PROSPECTS 
FOR 


COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


by 
W. W. Rostow 


(Professor of Economic History and Director 
of the China Project, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology) 


In collaboration with 


Richard W. Hatch; F. A. Kierman, Jr, 
Alexander Eckstein 


In its scope this is a unique book 
as it is the first to present a compre- 
hensive picture of Communist 
China’s strengths and weaknesses ; 
to analyse the first five years of 
Communist domination in China ; 
and to provide concrete, authori- 
tative information on present 
economic techniques, policies and 
purposes. It also contains a valu- 
able section on Sino-Soviet relations. 


40s. net 
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Burns the Man 
ROBERT BURNS. 
By Maurice Lindsay. 


Macgibbon and Kee. 299 pages. 18s. 


V HEN Burns died in 1796 the task 

of editing his remains and pre- 
paring a memoir fell, rather oddly, upon 
a Liverpool physician, James Currie, 
whose ruling passion was temperance 
reform, and who gravely falsified his 
icture of the poet’s last years in the 
interest of a homiletic intention. Hard 
upon this, at Greenock in 1801, the first 
Burns Club was founded. Calumny 
on the one hand, and _ sentimental 
obfuscation on the other, may be said 
to have held the field ever since. 
Scholarly work has, of course, been 
achieved—notably, Mr Lindsay reminds 
us, by a Frenchman, a German and two 
Americans. Much of this is not readily 
accessible in these islands, and the 
present study has been aimed, with very 
reasonable success, at giving us 
succinctly the man in his habit as he 
lived. ‘There is only a short excursus 
cn the qualities of Burns’s poetry, a 
subject which Mr Lindsay rightly con- 
siders to have been admirably handled 
by Mr David Daiches in a recent book. 

It is not easy to present Burns at once 
in a full and in a sympathetic light. 
One difficulty is essentially linguistic. 
The poet’s prose correspondence, and 
many of the verse-epistles which, fol- 
lowing the fashion of his age, he 
addressed to his more polite acquaint- 
ance, are what Mr Lindsay would call 
“ Anglified,” being written in a stilted 
literary idiom not at all in accord with 
the native movement of his mind. 
Reading casually, we may fail to pene- 
trate the genuine feelings that underlie 
the inappropriate rhetoric and cheap 
elegance. But even when allowance 
has been made for this, Burns is hardly 
an attractive person. The vein of naked 
and brutal sexuality which he expur- 
gated from much Scots folk-song (but 
retained and pointed in versions for the 
delectation of his cronies) was powerful 
in him ; he was less of an amorist than 
has been maintained, even as he was less 
of a drinker; but there is no doubt 
that he was predatory and callous 
towards his women, quickly transferring 
to the children they bore him whatever 
of loyalty and tenderness he possessed. 


Nevertheless there was much in 
Burns’s character that earns respect. 
"laced by his celebrity in a social posi- 
tion of great difficulty, and unable to 
avoid some uncomfortable ambivalence 
of feeling towards his wordly superiors, 
he assented and clung to his economic 
independence with true Scottish saga- 
city. The post found for him in the 
Excise was exacting, but even when 
mortally ill he performed its duties 
tenaciously and well. This stoutness 
of fibre he received from his father, for 
lang heroic in adversity, and transmitted 
to two canny and—one must suppose— 
wholly unpoetic sons, both of whom 
rose to the command of regiments in 
India. 


Favourite Topic 


SUN, SEA AND SKY:Weather in our 
World and in our Lives. 

By Irving P. Krick and Roscoe Fleming. 
j. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 248 pages. 
$3.95. 


THE ENGLISH CLIMATE. 

By C. E. P. Brooks. 
English Universities Press. 221 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


N recent months, the press has been 
filled with stories of flood and 
tempest and of a summer “ not quite the 
worst on record.” With the weather 
more than ever a major subject of con- 
versation these two books have a 
distinctly topical appeal. For an account 
of the mechanism of the weather we 
must look to “Sun, Sea and. Sky”; 
because it is concerned with the pro- 
cesses by which the weather is made 
rather than with the American climate 
itself it is as relevant on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. This book is 
written in a brisk and popular style by 
am eminent meteorologist and a journalist 
in collaboration. From: the very first 
pages the latest ideas of dynamic 
meteorology are introduced ; the reader 
has the feeling of being “ on the inside,” 
of partaking in the most recent dis- 
coveries and controveries. From these 
introductory stages he passes via a dis- 
cussion of current American forecasting 
techniques to the most novel and in- 
teresting part of the book. This consists 
of a description of the recently developed 
techniques of rain production through 
the “seeding” of clouds. The account 
gains greatly in interest and authority 
from the fact that Dr Krick is one of 
the foremost workers in this field. 


Like most American books, this is 
admirably produced. The photographs 
are striking, the print is pleasing and the 
maps adequate ; while the heads and tails 
of the numerous sections into which each 
chapter is divided are embellished with 
lively sketches. If any criticism is to be 
made of this generally reliable book, it 
is that it makes the science of meteor- 
ology appear rather too straightforward 
and the accuracy of forecasts more 
certain than seems customary in this 
country at least. 


The second of the two books is con- 
cerned with the narrower topic of the 
English climate, treated not in the old 
way by a mass of figures but as the 
living product of contending atmos- 
pheric forces. Much of the fascination 
of this book lies in its emphasis on the 
unusual, even the catastrophic. Dr 
Brooks does not, of course, neglect to 
discuss with great clarity the normal 
behaviour of winds, temperature, rain 
and other elements that make up our 
climate, and he illustrates what he has 
to say with diagrams and maps which 
are simple and pleasing to the eye. But 
he emphasises continually how close is 
the balance between what is climatically 
normal and what is outlandish or 
disastrous. We are shown how the same 
gently moving tropical air which brings 
the sluggish humidity of an English 
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summer may suddenly deluge us with 
the prodigy of “ blood‘ rain” or snow 
painted pink by Saharan sand. Similarly 
his account of the familiar depression 
leads to tales of great storms, from 
Defoe’s storm of 1703 to those still 
regrettably fresh in the memory. The 
necessary instruction is thus enlivened 
by a history of climatic disasters. 


Dr Brooks is also interested in the 
influence of climate on individual lives. 
He tells the reader where, in these 
islands, he will find the climate most 
stimulating to intellectual or manual 
activity, where he may take his holidays 
with the highest chances of good 
weather, and where he may most agree- 
ably retire when his life’s work is done. 

These broad decisions made, he may 
then turn to the chapter on “local 
climate ” for aid in selecting a site for 
his house which will - combine the 
maximum sunshine with the least 
danger from fog, tempest or flood. So 
that whether we wish to know the causes 
of past disasters, or to avoid being in 
the vicinity of future ones, Dr Brooks 
provides the answer in a book which is 
lively, interesting and authoritative. 


Shorter Notice 


GREECE: A Political and Economic 
Survey, 1939-1953. 
By Bickham Sweet-Escott. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
215 pages. 18s. 


For anyone who wants a clear and con- 
cise survey of modern Greece this is an 
excellent handbook. There is a good 
account of Greece under the German 
occupation and of the origins and activities 
of the resistance movements. But the 
section on postwar political developments 
is not so good as the rest of the book. 
The task of sorting out the twists and turns 
of Greek politics is, it is true, a thankless 
one ; but this makes it al] the more neces- 
sary to provide, even within the limits of 
a short survey like this, a more complete 
assessment of the underlying causes of the 
instability of Greek politics. The author 
has, however, preserved an admirably fair 
balance in his discussion of the controvéer- 
sies that have dogged Greek political and 
economic life. The sections on the 
country’s economic and financial problems 
and the British and American efforts to 
solve them are very well done ; and they 
are supplemented by a mass of well- 
arranged statistical material which is 
tucked away at the back of the book where 
it does not continually interrupt the flow 
of the argument. There are also two 
appendices, which deal briefly with Cyprus 
and Greece’s northern frontiers. 


Books Received 


YEAR Book AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
Arrica 1955. Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. 
Robert Hale for the Union-Castle Line. 
928 pages and 48 pages of maps. 9s. 6d. 


YEAR Book AND Guipt’ To East AFRICA 
1955. Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. 
Robert Hale for the Union-Castle Lime. 
436 pages and 16 pages of maps. 7s. 6d. 


THE Mipp.e East 1955. Fourth Edition. 
Europa Publications. 439 pages. 60s 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


Those items which are written in the 


| A mer 1 C an 4 uUrV ey | the United States, partly in London. 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in‘ London. 





Trade Union Tandem 


Washington, D.C. 


N slow stately fashion the two American trade union 
I horses are moving into double harness. The meeting 
f the American Federation of Labour’s executive council 
which begins at Miami Beach next Tuesday is expected 
to approve a “ working paper” for a united trade union 
movement, and at the end of a week its members are to 
be joined under the palm trees by their opposite numbers 
from the Congress of Industrial Organisations. The 
merging of the two great labour groups (the mineworkers, 
the longshoremen, the railway brotherhoods and various 
Communist-tainted independent unions will still be left 
appears more likely now than at any time since the 
founders of the CIO were expelled by the AFL in 1938. 

In the first place, time has had a mollifying effect on 
the original causes of disunion, most obviously by the toll 

has taken of the irreconcilable personalities involved 
in the schism. The great heresiarch himself, Mr John L. 
Lewis, of the mineworkers’ union, who took the CIO out 
of the AFL and then took himself out of the CIO, has 
diminished, not in style, but in significance. Still willing to 
make mischief but more used by mischief-makers within the 
two federations than using them, he tyrannises, a stranded 
giant, over the fast declining fortunes of his industry. The 
two other principals, Mr William Green of the AFL and 
Mr Philip Murray of the CIO, died within a few weeks 
of each other at the end of 1952 and their rancour went 
with them. As soon as their successors were elected—Mr 
Meany by the AFL and Mr Reuther by the ClO—they 
began the present round of negotiations for reunion. 

In more subtle ways time has also helped with the two 
main points of contrast between the two groups. Since 
the CIO broke away onthe grounds that the AFL was 
sluggish both in organising the workers in the great mass- 
production industries and in exploring the potentialities 
of political action, the exaggerated distinction has often 
been made between an AFL organised on a “ horizontal ” 
or craft basis and a CIO organised on a “ vertical ” or indus- 
trial basis, and between a “ socialist-minded” CIO and a 
politically neutral AFL. There is still just a residue of 
truth in these distinctions. ‘The CIO’s politics have the 
more theoretical tinge ; it is Mr Reuther’s intellectual pre- 
tensions rather than his actual views that have too often 
betrayed fellow-unionists into joining the employers in 
baiting him. And, while there are many industrial unions 
in the AFL, there are hardly any craft unions in the CIO. 

But the AFL has paid its rival the compliment of imita- 


tion and, if, as some CIO leaders are demanding, a special 
“industrial department” is formed in the unified head- 
quarters, the AFL will be in the majority even there. 
Moreover in their attitude to politics the two organisations 
have been converging slowly. The AFL, for example, for 
the first time endorsed a presidential candidate in 19§2, 
while the CIO’s readiness to go all out in support of Mr 
McNamara, a Democratic member of the AFL, in the 
Michigan senatorial campaign last autumn, made a deep 
impression. As for Mr Reuther, that ambiguous personality 
delivered a copybook answer at the last CIO convention 
when a disgruntled union leader from New York called for 
a British-type Labour party. He rejected the idea out of 
hand on the ground that it “ would commit the American 
political system to the same narrow class structure upon 
which the political parties of Europe are built.” 


* 


While the genuine differences of principle have thus 
come to appear miniscule, the penalties of continued rivalry 
have grown more apparent. So long as both federations 
were expanding rapidly with the connivance of an actively 
sympathetic Democratic Administration in Washington, 
these dangers lacked urgency. Now the position has 
changed. On the surface the trade unions have little to 
complain of: they have, by and large, obtained full recog- 
nition and a strong bargaining position in the northern 
industrial towns ; their political influence expands as they 
show increasing maturity in their political techniques ; 
the lavish offices many of them are building in Washington 
are evidence of their capacity for conspicuous consumption, 

But the coin has another side. For all their political 
power the unions have managed since the war to get very 
little of the legislation they want through Congress. This 
year they are fighting with their backs to the wall in many 
of the state capitals to prevent a further spread of “ right 
to work” laws, making all forms of compulsory union 
membership illegal. In an expanding labour force, total 
membership of the two trade union groups has remained 
static at 16 million (about 11 million of whom are in the 
AFL), which means that only about a third of the non- 
agricultural workers belong to either. The chemical and 
oil industries are largely ununionised or dominated by 
company unions, and in the south there are many. areas 
wholly uncolonised by the unions, where visiting labour 
organisers ate bitterly reviled by the entire community. 

Once the necessity for reunion had become manifest, 
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a procedure was needed that would not be too disruptive 
of vested interests and would avoid the pitfalls that have 
been fatal to negotiations in the past. The third reason 
why hopes of reunion are now high is that a formula has 
been agreed which calls for the physical merger only of 
the topmost echelons—the establishment of a single “ trade 

ion centre” which it is generally conceded will be 
Faded by Mr Meany—and the preservation of the status 
quo among the member unions. This means abandoning 
the ideal of a single union for each industry or craft and 
accepting a system of compulsory internal arbitration of 
jurisdictional disputes, a technique with which each of the 
federations has recently been experimenting. 

But there are still many obstacles. It is questionable, 
for instance, whether the AFL, a traditional believer in the 
velvet glove, will promise that disciplinary action will be 
taken as forcefully as the CIO wishes against unions 
accused of racial discrimination or racketeering. Moreover 
there is always the irreconcilable Mr Beck, who heads the 
teamsters, one of the biggest unions in the AFL. He has 
announced that there are thousands of workers he means 
to take from the CIO, other AFL unions and Mr Lewis, 
and he has never accepted either the AFL’s own arbitration 
scheme or the two-year no-raiding truce with the CIO 
which was the first practical move towards unity. His 
name is one for the sceptics to conjure with, but never- 
theless the prospects appear at least reasonably good that 
a detailed scheme for pulling together will be ready in time 
for the full AFL convention next September. 


No Trespassing on Formosa 


HERE were three basic reasons why the President 
& wanted Congress to give him specific authority to do 
what it has been the declared intention of the United 
States to do ever since 1950: to protect Formosa and the 
Pescadores Islands against armed attack, in order to “ pre- 
serve the vital stake of the free world in a free Formosa.” 
In the first place, President Eisenhower desired to give a 
definite warning to Communist China in the face of its 
increasingly active threat, by drawing a line beyond which 
it could not go without fighting the United States. 
Secondly, he wished to show the world that the United 
States was indeed united against this threat, by associating 
both Democrats and recalcitrant Republicans with his policy. 
Thirdly, there was some doubt, now that the Korean war 
was over, whether in fact the President had power to order 
armed forces into combat to defend Formosa. 

When, However, the original intention of drawing an 
exact line was found undesirable for both geographic and 
military reasons, two of the three purposes of the con- 
gressional resolution were to some extent frustrated—and 
the constitutional. aspect of the third was in any case 
doubtful. The Communists were left with some excuse 
for thinking that they could attack Quemoy and Matsu 
with impunity, although it is understood that, for the 
present at least, these are in fact regarded as essential to 
the defence of Formosa and are therefore covered by the 
resolution. And to some members of Congress the vague- 
ness of the President’s message seemed to be the price paid 
for Senator Knowland’s support for a departure that his 
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Nationalist friends regard as fatal to their hopes of 
returning to the mainland with American help. On the 
other hand, it is also being argued in the Senate that the 
resolution could be interpreted as authorising American 
aggression, since it permits the President to take “ other 
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measures ” which he considers necessary to defend Formosa 
and which admittedly might include the bombing of Chinese 
bases. This, according to the argument, weakens the moral 
position of the United States and furthermore might involve 
the country in a major war, perhaps without allies. 

What the President has in fact asked for, it has been said. 
is a “ blank cheque ” declaration of war, something which 
Congress can hardly give without failing in its constitutional! 
duty. Similarly, it is claimed that the President, by asking 
for this resolution, is weakening the constitutional division 
of power between executive and legislature. None of this 
means, however, that the Senate, in the present atmosphere 
of crisis, is going to delay more than a day or two in passing, 
by a large majority, the resolution that has already been 
carried almost unanimously in the House of Representatives. 


Defence Squeeze 


Washington, D.C. 

A first sight the broad totals for military and defence 

expenditures in President Eisenhower’s budget for 
the fiscal year 1955-56, beginning next July, seem to repre- 
sent little change from those for the current year, and to 
give little justification for the fears and doubts now being 
expressed in Congress and by military commentators about 
the new direction of American strategic policy. Total 
expenditure under the broad heading “ protection ” (that is, 
for defence, atomic energy, stockpiling, and the various 
military assistance programmes) is estimated at $40,458 
million or only $186 million less than in the current year, 
and the allocation for defence proper, at $34,000 million, 
represents a cut of only $375 million. 
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[he most obvious and most advertised change in policy 
he reduction in the strength of the army, and to a lesser 
ent of the navy and marines, while the air force con- 
ies slowly to expand. The army will be reduced by 
‘htly under 2§ per cent in the next eighteen months, and 
current strength of 19 active and five training divisions 
be cut to about 1§ active divisions. While the President 
not really made it clear whether this policy is based on 
itegic or economic considerations, it would appear to 
- from a synthesis of both ; on the one hand, from a 
‘nition that the mobile reserve of ground power which 
cessary to deter local aggression can be no larger than 
1ir transport facilities which would give it its mobility ; 
yn the other, that as the proportion of the budget that 
| be devoted to equipment rises it becomes essential to 
ce the costs of American manpower wherever possible. 
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1e army will save $500 million within the next year on 
power, and would have saved more but for the fact 
t has had to increase the scales of pay at a cost of $730 
n to check the decline in service morale and in the 
f re-enlistment. But even this saving is largely offset 
creases in the amounts the army is expected to spend 
search and development (most of it presumably in con- 
n with its guided missiles programme for continental 
nce) and in the operation of the new reserve programme. 
larly for the navy, increased expenditure on equipment 
-search is counterbalanced by slightly lower manpower 








ce The programme for ships, not all of which are 
3 ded on the navy’s budget, includes a request to lay 
1 a fifth aircraft carrier of the USS Forrestal class and 
ee ‘radual replacement of other first line ships, while keep- 
he strength of the fleet at about 400 active and 600 
ve vessels, and the- marines at three divisions and three 
raft wings. 
‘- 


| PROGRAMME FOR DEFENCE 
- ($ million; fiscal years ending June 30th) 












H Silica New 

4 Expenditure: Appropriations 
1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 196 
est. est. 


est. mended 









8,900 8,850 
9,775 9,700 
15,200 15,600 


7,788 
10,272 | 8,937 
12,065 | 14,536 













658 | 2,123 


30,783 32,899 


500  — 150 





34,375 34,000 


Expenditure on the air force for 1955-56 is put only a 

‘tle higher than for the current year. However, the differ- 

‘ emphasis being given to this service is shown in the 

uch larger sum that the President is asking Congress to 

thorise for it to spend in future years. Whereas in this 

idget the request for new appropriations for the navy has 

opped by nearly $1,335 million and for the army by $485 

‘lion, the request for the air force at $14,536 million is 

>2,471 million more than was voted for the current 1955 

ar. Against an eventual goal of 137 wings, the strength of 

ic air force now stands at about 118 wings and will reach 
(20 by July of this year. 

The sharp increase in the request for new appropriations 
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- does not, it seems, reflect the cost of equipping the last 17 


wings, but rather the fact that the air force is now running 
into a serious problem of replacements. The heavy bomber 
wings and other new units which will bring the air force 
up to its maximum strength have been largely paid for out 
of funds authorised in previous years, but the elaborate 
modification process which all large new aircraft seem to 





DISTRIBUTION OF DEFENCE SPENDING 
($ million ; fiscal years ending June 30th) 











Expenditures New 
Appropriations 
pe ee a 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 296 
actual! est. est ‘ 
mended 


10,961 | 10,245 | 10,295 | 10,612 
9,356 | 7,869] 8576| 9,184 


Military personnel ....... 
Operation & maintenance. 
Procurement & production: 


Mereeete S82 6s eG eS 8,334 7,557 7,550 6,064 
SMS Se ea Siew a te 1,090 888 999 Lass 
CN es oe oes 6,534 4.182 4,169 2,143 
Reserve forces. . pe PE Ne 584 705 927 1,037 
Research and development 1,385 1,307 1,369 1,370 
CS oie e'cs ae whee 2,092 | 1,622 115} 1,172 
SOCAL CE eon coke’ Ca 


40,336 | 34,375 | 34,000 | 32,899 
- i i 

have to undergo, in both Britain and the United States, 
after they leave the production line, is a continuing source 
of expense ; for instance, the modification of the first 730 
of the 1,000 B-47s now in service with the Strategic Air 
Command cost $300 million. The air force is now faced 
with the problem of replacing most of its jet fighters, which 
were of the latest pattern at the beginning of the Korean 
war, with newer supersonic types. 

In addition, the increasing emphasis on defence, both of 
the continental United States and the North Atlantic Treaty 
area, involves a switch from pure fighter to interceptor 
planes, while greater attention to the mobility of the air 
striking and airborne forces means laying out more money 
on heavy bombers—to fly from America rather than over- 
seas bases—and transport aircraft. This minor but most 
expensive revolution within the air force is illustrated by 
the fact that, of the new spending authority being sought for 
procurement in 1955-56, aircraft account for two-thirds as 
against only two-fifths in the year 1954-55. 

In the minds of many American conservatives from 
Senator Taft onwards, one of the principal attractions of a 
strategic policy which relied primarily on air strength and 
the principle of “ massive retaliation” was that it would be 
less costly, not only in terms of mobilised manpower but of 
dollars. It seems probable that the technological revolution 
in aircraft and guided missiles, which has been gathering 
pace over the last five years, may invalidate the financial 
argument, even though it may have strengthened the 
strategic arguments, in favour of overwhelming airpower. 
In addition, an increasingly large proportion of the resources 
of the army and the navy will have to be devoted to anti- 
aircraft and other guided missiles, radar picket ships and 
the like. In consequence, it is difficult to believe that the 
Administration’s “long haul” policy—the grounding of 
defence expenditure on a figure as near as possible to $30 
billion—can be maintained in future years without squeez- 
ing the conventional forces to a size which even the loudest 
advocates of air power would recognise as too small. 
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Encounter with the Business Cycle 


ONTROLLED confidence is the main theme of the 

reports of the President and his Council of Economic 
Advisers on what they call the country’s “ latest encounter 
with the business cycle.” As the charts show, the recession 
that threatened a year ago developed into no more than a 
“contraction,” which already seems to have been left safely 
behind as a result of the confidence of consumers and busi- 
nessmen in the underlying strength of the country’s pros- 
perity. They went on buying and building in spite of falling 
industrial production and increasing unemployment, and 
quickly took up the slack left by the decline in government 
spending on defence. The speedy recovery in 1954 has 
reinforced this confidence in the future and thus the confi- 
dence of the Economic Advisers that a continued expansion 
can be expected ; this, they calculate, should bring the gross 
national product, now running at a rate of $360 billion a 
year, up to $500 billion, at current prices, in a decade. This 
calculation is based on the prospect of further gains in pro- 
ductivity and in the demands of consumers who already 
prefer the latest comforts to bargain prices. 

The President’s insistence that in these circumstances 
the government should direct its attention in 1955 toward 
fostering long-term economic growth rather than to 
“imparting an immediate upward thrust to economic 
activity ” will be contested by the Democrats when congres- 
sional hearings open on this economic report. Their 
argument that unemployment is still a serious problem is 
likely .o be backed up by the statistics next month, for 
a seasonal rise in the number out of work is to be expected. 
If this happens, there will be more impetus in the Demo- 


$ billion; annual rates 


poross NATIONAL PRODUCT 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES. 


MANUFACTURING 


MINING 


cratic drive for a repetition of the tax reductions which were 
so important a factor in Jast year’s recovery. It will also be 
contended that the recovery is not mounting fast enough 
or far enough to ensure full employment for the growing 
resources of the country and that it should be more actively 
encouraged by the government. But the Economic 
Advisers are more concerned lest over-confidence may lead 
to excessive speculation, particularly in the stock and housing 
markets, and thus to inflation and disaster. 


This is only one of many warnings in the report that 
there are still clouds on the economic horizon that could 
become storms if they are not diverted by government 
efforts. For this Republican Administration is very ready 
not simply, and justifiably, to give much of the credit for 
last year’s sustained confidence to its own prompt fiscal 
and monetary actions, but also to insist that Congress must 
give it more power to take positive steps to safeguard future 
prosperity and sustain economic growth. The thirty-three 
economic measures for which the President asked (a few 
of them are requests to State Legislatures, not Congress) 
have nearly all been put forward before. They deal not 
only with increased coverage by unemployment and old age 
insurance schemes and by minimum wage regulations, 
designed to put a stronger floor of personal security under 
people’s confidence in the future, -but also with plans for 
providing private enterprise with more opportunity for com- 
petitive expansion. Among the latter much prominence is 
again given to the President’s foreign trade policy and to 
such schemes for expanding the country’s “ physical stock of 
capital ” as his ten-year highway project. 
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Personal service the world around 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York maintains a world-wide network of 
57 overseas branches and of correspondents in every commercially important 
city throughout the free world. 

Businessmen who consult The National City Bank are thus assured of 
individual and personal service the world around. Their particular interests 
can be assisted and furthered by up-to-the-minute reports from the experi- 
enced group who man this extensive banking-chain. 

The London officers of The National City Bank are always happy to 
advise on all aspects of world trade and banking and are, as well, especially 
trained to deal with enquiries regarding the dollar area. A visit to any 
branch of The National City Bank of New York will help solve your problems, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 





mS Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK ' 


London Offices :— City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, 8.0.2 West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 





Preserving our 
National Heritage 


The rapid expansion of industry has 
left very few British streams 


and rivers unspoiled by obnoxious 
waste products, 


In many cases however, the polluting effect 
of industrial waste on these natural waters can be reduced or even eliminated by pre-treatment with Spence Aluminoferric, 


Details may be obtained on request, 


Aluminoferric 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LIMITED - WIDNES - LANCASHIRE 
; Also at LONDON and BRISTOL 
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What Price Synthetic Rubber ? 


New York 
ONGRESS can hardly fail to agree that the government 
has obtained “ full, fair value” for the 24 synthetic 
rubber plants sold to private industry. It will receive $286 
million (nearly 60 per cent of the original cost and more 
than twice the net book value of these twelve-year-old facili- 
ties) as well as synthetic rubber stocks worth $25 million 
and $91 million in cash. If allowance is made for the three 
plants remaining unsold, the government can claim that its 
highly successful wartime emergency incursion into the new 
field of synthetic rubber production has been accomplished 
at little or no cost to the American taxpayer. Fears still 
linger that the big businesses, whether in rubber or in oil, 
which have acquired the plants, cannot be trusted to assure 
the small fabricators adequate supplies, especially in periods 
of strong demand ; but these fears are not strong enough 
to hold up for long congressional approval of the disposal 
programme. 

The big question now, therefore, is the price which private 
industry will ask for its synthetic rubber output. The 
government has been selling GR--S at a fixed price of 
23 cents a pound, plus a flat freight charge, irrespective 
of destination, of 1.1 cents a pound. In maintaining 
this price it has been accused, especially by the natural 
rubber producers, of selling below cost. It has certainly 
acquired some of its raw materials, particularly its styrene 
supplies, at exceptionally favourable prices, and has been 


- able to avoid tax liabilities. However, in the long run there 


is little doubt that the price of synthetic rubber will fall. 
Private industry is likely to incur higher selling and trans- 
portation charges, and to spend more on research. But if 
operations in private hands can be concentrated in the most 
efficient plants, the burden of the highest cost facilities, 
which swelled the government’s average costs, will be 
avoided. And if the price of natural rubber remains near 
its present level, the growing demand for synthetic will 
enable plants to be operated nearer to their most efficient 
rates. But in the near future the price of synthetic rubber 
under private control is more likely to rise than to fall, and 
while the price of a comparable grade of natural rubber 
remains above 30 cents a pound, synthetic could rise sharply 
and still remain competitive. Such evidence as there is at 
present, however, suggests that the rise will be slight. 


General Motorama 


GAINST a background of ballet and orchestral music, 
the General Motors Corporation presented last week 
the full range of its 1955 automobile models to the American 
motoring public at its annual “ Motorama ” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Into the production of seven experimental 


“dream” cars and the re-styling of regular GM models - 


has gone the largest programme of short-term capital ex- 
penditure ever made by a private company. A year ago 
when industry in general—and the automobile industry in 


ee ees 
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particular—was anxiously watching’ sales figures, Gener! 


Motors announced its faith in the future with a $1 billio: 
investment programme of re-equipment and re-tooline 
which has now been enlarged to $1.25 billion to car: 
through the corporation’s plans to the end of this year. 

The rate of growth of this giant corporation shows : 
sign of abating. - It is now responsible for 40 per cent 
all new car and lorry registrations in the United States, an 
is expanding at a similar pace its production of dic 
locomotives, household appliances, road-building machin« 
and aircraft engines. It operates 120 plants in the Unite: 
States, 6 in Canada and has interests in 18 other countrie: 
and its Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Pont: 
models are sold by 18,500 distributors and dealers. | 
vigorously combating last year the 30 per cent decline in 
defence orders, and by launching a re-equipment pr: 
gramme, which proved a boon to numerous supplying ind: 
tries which were themselves faced with a serious cutbac! 
in defence contracts, the corporation through its sheer s: 
gave substance to the phrase “what is good for Gene: 
Motors is good for the United States.” 

Thanks to the early introduction of 195§ models, G\ 
sales during 1954 of passenger cars and trucks in the Unit: 
States and abroad numbered 3,450,000 or only 46,000 | 
than in 1953. The president of General Motors forecasts 1! 
year’s US market for cars and lorries at 6.8 million, 600, 
more than in 1954. With improved engineering, fre 
designs, and colour schemes specially adapted to attrac! 
the all-important feminine eye, General Motors is confiden 
it will provide well over 3 million of these. To speed th 
year’s sales drive, it has attempted to meet one of 1! 
major problems facing the industry—that of price cutting 
by assuring its dealers that it will buy back any 1955 mod: 
that are unsold. But dealers wonder whether those who ta! 
advantage of this offer may not suffer when it comes | 
the annual renewal of their contracts. 


Coffee off the Boil 


New York 


ITH the exception of. the Democratic Senato: 
Douglas, the members of the Senate subcommittec 

which investigated coffee trading during the last Congress 
had the good sense to retract their previous threats 
bring the coffee futures market under the control of th 
federal Commodity Exchange Authority, at least for th: 
time being. In the report just issued the subcommittc: 
recognises that the sharp rise in coffee prices last yea! 
partly reflected the crop-killing frosts in Brazil in 1953 
But it blames the “ irregularities and shortcomings ” of th: 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange and inadequate anc 
unreliable crop information for grossly exaggerating thes: 
fluctuations. However, the Senators took the view tha! 
the inter-American study group, set up with the suppor! 
of the United States to discuss international measures '\ 
reduce fluctutaions in coffee prices, should at least b: 
allowed to report before unilateral action was taken by the 
United States. Importance was also attached to th: 
possible outcome of the complaint of unfair trade brough' 
by the Federal Trade Commission against the exchang¢ 
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In London or around the world... 
h : h 
ere’s what we can do for you! 
BANK OF AMERICA’S London 
offices offer you credit facilities and 
direct representation in the world’s 
great trade centres . . . plus up-to-the- 
minute information collected and 
evaluated by Bank of America 
i Officers travelling in all parts of the 
a world. Complete information on 
» 
z request. 
4 ° 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL f2¥5STA¥2 ASSOCIATION 
incorpo: ated with tamited liability under ‘Ae Aatiown Bank Aa a U.S.a4 
LONDON BRANCH: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 Davie; Street, W.1I. 
> es SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD «- «@ Sate Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch. 
HEADQUARTERS San trancisco and Los Angeles, Calitornia. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Manils : Tokyo Yokohama : Kobe 1 Osaka : Bangko Guam. 
REPRESENTATIVES : New York, Mexico City. Milan, Paris, Zurich and New Delhi. Correspondents throughout the world. 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) 
New York, a wholly owned subsidiary : overseas branch Dusseldorf. 
| ERE HOTEL 
| Perthshire 
lhe world-famous resort hotel and its unique sporting 
ilities. Guests pay reduced green fees on its champion- 
ship golf courses and have free use of its superb tennis 
urts, putting and bowling greens, squash courts and 
idoor swimming pool, Dancing, private cinema. 
Opens for the season 7th April 
LONDON . BIRMINGHAM . SWANSEA MONTREAL TORONTO 
The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars. \ VANCOUVER SYDNEY ‘ PERTH MELBOURNE 
i CAIRNS CALCUTTA . BOMBAY - KARACHI 
i LAHORE JOHANNESBURG SALISBURY BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES: 


Fecal HOTEL 


Ayrshire 


The famous hotel and its championship Ailsa Golf 
Course on the warm and sheltered Ayrshire coast. 
Reduced green fees for hotel guests, Tennis courts, 
pitch and putt course, indoor swimming pool. 
Dancing, private cinema. 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full details. 


Cc. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, BRAZIL, AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED. LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets 
non-ferrous ores, metals and 
minerals, many kinds of produce, 
timber and other materials; it 
provides coal-washing plant, 


ventilation plant and other spe- 
cialist engineering equipment : 
and it furnishes allied shipping, 
insurance, secretarial, financial, 
technical and statistical services. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone : Telegrams : Telex: 
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The present more reasonable attitude of Senators no 
doubt owes much to the fact that coffee prices have fallen 
appreciably since the original storm ina coffee cup blew 
up last April. But, as the president of the Coffee Exchange 
showed in his evidence before the committee, the essential 
functions of a futures market have apparently not yet been 
grasped by the Federal Trade Commission, which insists 
on judging last year’s price movements on the basis of this 
year’s knowledge. If Senator Douglas were to have his 
way, and CEA regulation were imposed, domestic coffee 
consumers would probably be the losers. For coffee, unlike 
the other commodities controlled by the CEA, is entirely 
imported and, since the main speculative functions are 
usually performed by. Brazilian traders outside the United 
States, it is difficult to see how any limitations on speculative 
trading could be enforced. A more likely outcome of 
government regulation, the Coffee Exchange feels, would 
be the diversion of futures trading from New York to 
London, making the New York market still narrower. 

American consumers would be better served if Congress 
and the FTC contented themselves with seeking improve- 
ments in the coffee futures contract generally in use. The 
Coffee Exchange itself is seeking to broaden the narrow 
“Santos ”’ contract by permitting the delivery of other 
closely defined grades at specific price differentials. If some 
means of doing this, acceptable both to the trade and to the 
FTC, can be found, the rest of the latter’s charges can 
safely be forgotten without detriment to the interests of 
the coffee-drinking public. 


Hey, Presto! 


New York. 


EROSOLS, a group of products packaged so that the 
contents spurt out vigorously at the push of a button, 
are invading almost every counter in America’s drug stores. 
Low-pressure aerosol insecticides, the sophisticated develop- 
ment of the original high-pressure army “ bug bomb,” are 
still the most commonly stocked product but, according to 
a survey by the du Pont Company, more than half of all 
customers would also prefer their room deodorants and hair 
lacquers pressure-packed. For a little over a dollar a cus- 
tomer tan buy “up to 200 barber shop-smooth shaves ” 
(also advertised as “nine months of shaving’), complete 
with “ whisker wilting ” diexin or lanolin. At this price, the 
aerosols compete with shaving cream in tubes but, for those 
hardy individuals who refuse to pay a huge premium for 
convenience, the obsolescent shaving stick still provides a 
shave at a tenth of the cost. 

The manufacture of aerosols presents many difficult tech- 
nical problems. There are five parts to an aerosol product 
—the gas or propeliant, which is filled into the container 
either in liquid form or under pressure, the solvent (usually 
hydrocarbon based), the valve for push-button operation, 
the container, and the product itself. The chief difficulties 
are the possibility of destructive chemical action by the pro- 
pellant on the other ingredients and of the contents corrod- 
ing the metal container, and the danger that the final product 
may be toxic. Some of these difficulties have been met by 
the development of glass and aluminium containers, and by 
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the end of this year several nylon and plastic varieties are 
expected to make an appearance. 

If the technical difficulties of combining the propellant 
with the other ingredients can be overcome, toothpaste is 
expected to provide the next sharp spurt. The ultimate 
market for aerosols is apparently only limited by the cost of 
container, valve and propellant, which together still account 
in some cases for nearly 90 per cent of the total manufac- 
turing cost of the product. Even so, Americans bought, in 
1953, 39 million tins of aerosol space insecticides, 32 million 
tins of aerosol shaving soap (twice as many as in 1952), and 
nearly 9 million tins of artificial snow for the Christmas tree. 
The food market offers special attractions for aerosols. 
especially for the makers of whipped cream, whose sales in 
aerosol containers jumped overnight to almost 75 million 
tins. And those few Americans who celebrate Shrove Tues- 
day can now spray ready-mixed pancake batter into the pan 
from an aerosol container: 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower celebrated the second anniversary 
of his inauguration by inaugurating a new type of coverage 
for his press conference. In the future it will be filmed and 
the result will be released for television after the film has 
been edited by the White House. Even the Democrats, who 
expect that the resultant publicity will be of advantage to 
their rivals, agree that this is a legitimate concession to a 
new medium of public information. 


* 


The State Department has matched the Russian pro- 
hibition against Americans travelling in 30 per cent of the 
Soviet Union by the exclusion of Soviet citizens from 
27 per cent of the United States—including Moscow 
(Idaho), a university town with a lumber mill—on the 
grounds of “security and reciprocity.” The geographical 
inaccuracies of the new order, which, for example, excludes 
San Francisco County but not the city of San Francisco 
(which the county surrounds), and the beaches of Cape Cod 
but not the Bremerton naval yard, copied a similar 
capriciousness in the Russian regulations. But the order 
has provoked numerous complaints, some of them from 
places which feel insulted at being classified as “ open,” 
and. presumably insignificant. 


* 


Both the Republicans and the Democrats have decided, 
subject to the final approval of their national committees, 
to shorten the 1956 election campaign by holding the con- 
ventions, at which they nominate their presidential candi- 
dates, in late August and September ; the tradition ha: 
become a June or July meeting, followed by almost half a 
year of expensive and excessive campaigning. If the new 
schedule is confirmed, the Republicans will be meeting afte: 
the Democrats for the first time since 1888 ; but the Demo- 
crats will not be in any doubt about who the Republican 
candidate is to be—except, of course, in the now unlikely 
event that Mr Eisenhower does not run again. 
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The World Overseas 


Russian Consumers Still in Doubt 


"THIS year is the last one of the Soviet five-year plan. 
[ There is much speculation now whether the line of 
essions to the consumer launched after Stalin’s death 
| be continued or whether it will be revised as part of 
big change in Soviet strategy. Indeed, in recent Soviet 
yropaganda there has been a clear shift of emphasis from 
he “ needs of the consumer ” to “ the primary importance 
of heavy industry.” If a switch is really intended, however, 
here is no evidence of it in the economic balance-sheet for 
54 just published by Moscow’s Gosplan. Last year, it 
would appear, both the heavy and light branches of Soviet 
ndustry proceeded according to schedule. The short- 
comings in the output of consumer goods were, on the 
ole, slight, with the possible exception of foodstuffs. But 
he lag in the production of, say, meat or. butter can be 
ly explained by well-known agricultural difficulties. 

It is claimed that gross industrial production rose by 
13 per cent during the year and the plan is, therefore, likely 
to be fulfilled before the end of 1955. As can be seen in 
the table below, all branches of basic production will prob- 
ibly reach their targets. Coal extraction last year increased 
by some 2§ million tons and an even bigger jump is 
expected inthe present year thanks to the opening of new 
mines in the east. Success in oil extraction is also 
dependent on eastern expansion, particularly in the Bashkir 
Republic, where output has already risen from less than 
2 million tons before the war to about 7 million tons in 
1950 and to 1§ million tons last year. While pig iron pro- 
luction has fallen behind schedule, output of rolled steel 

cems to be forging ahead of it. 
SOVIET BASIC PRODUCTION 
(Million tons) 





= 1955 
1940 | 1950 | 1953 | 1954 | Jjonned 
+s cnneee 166-0 | 260-0 | 318-0 | 344-0 | 372-0 
am fo 31-0 | 37-8 | 53-0 | 59-5 | 70-0 
ricity 48-0 | 90-0 | 132-0 | 146-5 | 162-5 
ts See 5-8 | 10-3 | 16-2 | 19-3 | 22-7 
seus 15-0 | 19-4 | 27-5 | 30-0 | 4-1 
le steel..... 18-3 | 27:3 37-8 40-8 44-2 
I steel... 13-1 | 208 | 29-5 | 32:2 | 34-1 





* "000 million kWh. 


Amid the consumer goods it is necessary to distinguish 
the staple commodities, such as clothing or shoes, and the 
semi-luxury goods like sewing machines or wireless sets. 
When Stalin’s successors made their pledge to the consumer 
they did not alter radically the existing plans for the former ; 


their real innovation was to promise a “ sharp rise ” in the 
output of semi-luxury goods. Last year’s results seem on 
the whole successful in both fields of consumer production. 
True, the real test for the more sophisticated items will 
come only this year and the next, but a comparison of the 
targets for 1954 outlined by Malenkov and Mikoyan with 
the results now published does not show any very big dis- 
crepancies. The scaling down of this year’s objective for 
television sets from 760,000 to 500,000 does not by itself 
justify the conclusion that a shift away from consumer goods 
is already occurring. 


SOVIET PRODUCTION OF CONSUMER GOODS 


i 
i 





Unit | 1940 | 1950 | 1954 | 1995 

| i pian 

Cotton fabrics.... | mn.metres 3,880 | 3,800 | 5,500 | 6,250 
Woollen fabrics... * 120 165 260 | 270 
Watches, clocks.. | 000, units| 2,550 | 7,200 | 16,800 | 22,000 
Sewing machines. . . 180 500 | 1,335 | 2,615 
Bicycles .....s0s ss 270 660 | 2,510 | 3,445 








The report itself, on the other hand, admits failures in 
the production of certain foodstuffs, for example, fish and 
meat, butter and sugar. The full benefits have not yet 
been derived from the policy of incentives in the country- 
side, while it is still too early for a substantial contribution 
from the reclaimed “virgin lands” in Kazakhstan and 
Siberia. Indeed, the grain surplus from the new areas was 
barely sufficient to counterbalance poor weather conditions 
in southern Ukraine and the Volga region. The total grain 
crop is still a mystery, but it was only slightly higher than 
the poor yield of 1953. Incidentally, bad weather in the 
Ukraine also accounts for the poor sugar harvest, since 
about two-thirds of Russia’s sugar-beet is to be found 
in that region. Mr Khrushchev. must hope that next year 
will bring better news from the agricultural front. Nature 
may finally smile on the planners ; 17.6 million hectares of 
additional virgin land have been ploughed ; the rise in 
livestock numbers may at last get translated into more meat 
and dairy products. 

With the exception of agriculture, 1954 was a good year 
for the Soviet economy. All branches of industry are 
forging ahead towards their ambitious objectives. The 
ranks of the urban labour force have been swollen by a 
further two million people. With over 40 million tons of 
steel and about 47 million workers and employees the 
Gosplan has a good deal of room in which to manceuvre. 
Yet its tasks are gigantic. The drive to improve rapidly 
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the standard of life of the consumer requires heavy invest- 
ment not only in agriculture and light industries but in 
building as well. 

The problem facing Russia’s leaders is not really whether 
they should abandon pledges made on Stalin’s grave, but 
whether they should scale them down and to what extent. 
There are signs that military leaders now have a bigger say 
in the policy-making of the Gosplan and they would obvi- 
ously insist that Russia’s military preparedness must come 
first. They may get quite a lot of party backing if it is 
judged in Moscow that the international situation. is really 
getting worse. This is a decisive year in which the current 
five-year-plan must be completed and the Soviet leaders 
must make up their minds about the future line of 
Soviet economic development. Will the hopes of the 
average Russian taised so high after Stalin’s death be once 
again partly disappointed ? Mr Mikoyan’s departure from 
the ministry of trade is one enigmatic clue ; the forthcoming 
session of the Supreme Soviet should provide some more. 


Banana Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COSTA RICA 


OMMUNIST propagandists across the world from 

Prague to Peking swung smoothly into action this 
month with the charge that the real villian behind Costa 
Rica’s troubles was the United Fruit Company. No 
evidence was offered to support this accusation; it was 
clearly taken for granted that the peoples of the Communist 
world would accept the guilt of the American company as 
axiomatic. As a result, the party line took on what was, 
to say the least, a strangely old-fashioned look; for the 
accused company, which is the world’s largest producer 
and exporter of bananas, has lately embarked on a new 
policy in its relations with the governments in whose terri- 
tory it operates. 

United Fruit grows bananas in eight Central American 
and Caribbean countries as well as on the west coast of 
Africa. It has been at work for fifty years, and when its 
operations began most of the tropical terrain concerned was 
wholly undeveloped. It was therefore obliged to build and 
operate its own railways and port facilities, and to acquire 
vast plantations (some 700,000 acres in all), for there were 
no existing means of getting perishable fruit quickly to 
distant markets, nor any large-scale local growers from 
whom the company could buy. Many of its concessions 
were granted long ago, by Central American presidents 
whose rule was often despotic. All these circumstances 
have made United Fruit an obvious whipping boy for 
Caribbean nationalists ; and in the last few years its execu- 
tives have observed the fast rising tide of nationalism with 
considerable alarm. 

In Costa Rica, where the company operates over 128,162 
improved acres of land, the matter came to a head early in 
1954 when President Figueres demanded that either the 
company pay his government 50 per cent of its operating 
profits or else turn over its plantations to the government 
and merely buy the produce at the docks ; the government 
would pay for the property out of the profits it received 
from operating the plantations over a period of years. After 


; 
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prolonged negotiations, the company agreed to pay Costa 
Rica 30 per cent of its net operating profits in that republic 
and to waive exemptions from import duties as well as 1 
give up other favourable concessions. 

Subsequently, in 1954, similar contractual arrangements. 
including the “ profit sharing” 30 per cent clause, wer 
offered to and promptly accepted by Panama and Guatemal: 
and company officials agree that it “has set a pattern ” 
which they hope will lead to more co-operation from loca! 
governments. They point out that under the new agrec 
ments, local politicians and governments are “in effect 
our partners,” and they feel that local self-interest wil 
dictate that labour trouble and discriminatory legislation 
shall be kept at a minimum. Whether or not the same 
agreements will be offered to other Caribbean states remains 
to be seen. But most observers, including the United Stat. 
State Department, feel that the company will be forced « 
do so. 

The United Fruit Company’s operations, in spite of 1! 
risks involved, have been highly successful. In view of i: 
ability to deduct local taxes paid on income from its U: 
tax bill, the new agreements should have little effect 
consolidated net earnings. The, company’s chief worr, 
has been potential interruptions in production due 1. 
locally sponsored labour agitation and discriminatory legis|. 
tion. But it hopes that the new agreements will lessen 
this risk and take it out of the category of the “ foreign 
imperialists ” and “ foreign monopolists.” 

However successful this new programme of “ profit sh 
ing” in tropical America may be for the United Fru 
Company, it has not apparently impressed the United Stat 
Government itself. Last year, the office of the Attorn 
General lodged an anti-trust suit against the company. Thi: 
complained that, with the exception of Ecuador, the Unit: 
Fruit Company controls 85 per cent of the land in the 
American tropics suitable for banana cultivation, and 75 per 
cent of all the ships available for banana-carrying ; that 
it imports into the United States 65 per cent of all th: 
bananas sold in America; and that it coerces American 
banana distributors into not buying from the company 
competitors. These charges have naturally given Caribbean 
nationalists considerable satisfactién ; they do not hesitat: 
to proclaim that “ even the United States Government ha 
now confirmed. the charges we have been making for years.” 


Chinese Communist Air Power 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE recent attacks by the Chinese Communist air forc« 

on the Tachen Islands, 200 miles north of Formosa 
points to a new development of China’s limited air resource: 
—the increased use of tactical air power. During the civ’! 
war the Communist armies conquered the Chinese mainlanc 
without the help of air power. But in the Korean war, the 
Chinese air force began to show its paces. It is true tha! 
during most of the fighting the main part of the Com 
munists’ fighter and light bomber forces remained unusec 
at their Manchurian bases ; a force of obsolescent piston- 
engined fighter-bombers was at one time based on forwari 
air fields in Korea. but the repeated bombing of these air- 
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Starch does surprising things 


IN) SUCH SURPRISING PLACES 
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STARCH IN CARPET 


There are two main parts to a carpet: the 

wool pile and the backing. After the carpet has been 
ven, the backing is sized with one of a range of 
ciality starches, depending on the sizing equipment 
use and the type of carpet being made. This 
eration is called back-sizing. It strengthens the 
-king and assists in anchoring the base of the pile 
(o the backing. It also prevents curling and 
proves the handling and wearability of the carpet. 









CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 
other industries you may see new 
Possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, 


MAKING 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


12S/130 STRAND, 


Brown & Polson 


LONDON, 


Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
tons of starch products a year: more than 400 products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to 
reduce production costs, to make better products, or 
even to make products that could not otherwise be 
made at all. We have spent more than 100 years in 
building up this large and varied business. We have 
learned a lot about the industrial uses of starch pro- 
ducts, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 
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DOWN GOES THE PLUNGER and in the river distance a white, white plume goes up, sudden 

and silent. Seconds later comes the sound, the crack of the explosion, a thundering, a rumbling. 

The jam is cleared. The logs are free to jostle and leap and run with the current, glistening, 

wet, shining as they go, travelling with the river to the mills. It’s all in the day’s work in Scandinavia 
where, at Bowaters’ groundwood mills, spruce is pulped and pressed, baled and loaded into 

ships to cross the North Sea, destined for the Bowater paper mills in the United Kingdom. 


Every day of the year the Bowater Organisation is at work 

converting timber into woodpulp into paper. From its 

mills in Europe and North America comes newsprint in 

a never-ending stream for the newspapers and journals 

of the world ; other printing papers for the magazines and owaters 
reviews that carry colour and interest into countless lives ; 

paper for the protection of food and for packages of almost 

infinite versatility. 


>i THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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ficlds soon made them untenable. But to many people’s 
surprise, an increasing number of Mig 15s, flown by Chinese 
pilots, intercepted United Nations bombers during 1951. 
They provoked the United States Air“Force Chief of Staff 
into saying that China had become one of the major air 
ers of the world. In most of the Korean air combats, 
wever, they failed to measure up to this flattering estimate. 
In spite of local numerical superiority and the tactical 
antage of defending the same limited target area again 
and again, the Chinese fighters remained on the defensive ; 
y operated with great caution and therefore failed to carry 
t their task of protecting targets near the Chongchon and 
Yalu rivers. But although the Migs did not plunge reck- 
ly into battle, they were steadily engaged, and, under 
viet tutelage, gained valuable experience in interception 
operations. They slowly applied the lessons they learnt on 
king the best use of their early warning system. They 
gave their combat units very short spells of duty, and this, 
combined with cautious. fighter: tactics, enabled them to 
build up their strength. Indeed, they seem to have regarded 
me of the Korean operations as a kind of accelerated com- 
bat training. In using their air forces in this careful and 
mservative way, the Chinese are following in the steps 
their Soviet tutors. The Soviet long range bomber force 
vas operated with great caution in the second world war 
n many of its Combat crews, like most of the Chinese 
ots in Korea, were very inexperienced. 
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Shortage of Trained Crews 


Xu 


ince the end of the Korean war there has been evidence 
t the Soviet Union has been providing China with more 
dern tactical assault planes—Yak single jet fighter 
sombers (equivalent to early Thunderjets) and twin jet 
upolev and Ilyushin machines (similar to Canberras). At 
he same time the Mig 15 fighter defences have thinned out 
along the east coast of China opposite Formosa and the 
arly warning netwerk, so concentrated in the small battle 
area over North Korea, has also become diluted. This 
lispersal and dilution may explain why Chinese Communist 
hghters have made few successful interceptions of the raids 
rried out by Chiang’s air squadrons on Chinese territory 
since the end of the Korean war. The Chinese Nationalist 
Mitchells escorted by Thunderjets should have been vulner- 
able to Mig 15 attack, . But in many sectors of the coastal 
defence the only fighters available to the Communists are 
bsolescent piston-engined machines flown by inferior 
pilots. It was probably two such planes which shot down the 
sritish owned Skymaster off Hainan on July 23rd last year. 
he operational strength of the Chinese Communist air 
ice is today probably more than 3,000 planes. Numeri- 
ily it is the largest of the air forces allied to the Soviet 
‘nion. But it also has the largest air commitment and 
relatively it is weak. Because of a shortage of highly trained 
crews and lack of reserves of modern aircraft it cannot hope 
(0 maintain intensive operations of any kind. The raids on 
the Tachen islands show that the Chinese Communists are 
siowly building up a modern offensive air force ; it was 
reported that over fifty fighter-bombers and light bombers 
have been in action at one time. But China must pursue a 
policy of conservation of air effort for some time to come 
and must husband its resources. Indeed for the next year 
or so its lack of air power may limit its Asian strategy and 
“iplomacy more than any other single factor. 
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Talleyrand of Tirana 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


URING the celebrations earlier this month of the ninth 
proclamation of the Albanian People’s Republic, one 
Albanian newspaper advised the country’s enemies not to 
forget that Albania belonged to the 900 million strong 
camp of peace and democracy led by the Soviet Union. 
This boast may possibly soon be given a firmer foundation 
than in the past. At the Moscow conference of Soviet 
satellites last month, Mr Manush Myftiu, the Albanian 
Vice-Premier, said that his country was ready to adopt 
collective military measures with the rest of the Communist 
bloc “to ensure the inviolability of the frontiers of our 
land from any aggression.” Thus if the collective military 
measures announced at the conference are put into force 
after the ratification of the London and Paris agreements, 
this isolated Communist regime will for the first time be 
brought within the scope of Russia’s military guarantees ; 
and Russia itself will give notice in the least provocative 
manner that it is in its Mediterranean outpost to stay. 
Moscow has hitherto been shy of any commitment in 
Albania, which was left after the war as virtually a seventh 
federal republic of Jugoslavia and was not thought either 
important or independent enough to be invited even to join 
the Cominform. Even after the break with Marshal Tito, 
the Russians were anxious to keep contacts as indirect as 
possible, apart of course from their direct control of the 
Communist party leadership and the judicious encourage- 
ment of personal rivalries within it. At various times the 
Poles, the Rumanians and above all the Bulgarians found 
that the responsibility 
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along with the organi- 
sation. of “cultural 
exchanges” and the 
training of techni- 
cians; but none of 
these was asked to 
give it a guarantee of 
protection in case of 
attack. 
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Soviet policy 
towards Albania was 
to keep it loyal at 
the minimum politi- 
cal and economic 
cost. Industrial plan- 
ning was aimed at making the country self-supporting as far 
as possible—especially in food, textiles, sugar, cement, fuel 
—in order to save merchant ship tonnage, which was 
already inadequate and needed elsewhere. The Russians 
accordingly supplied the necessary factories and equipment 
for an oil refinery and hydro-electric power stations, taking 
payment in the form of chrome and copper ore, bitumen 
and surplus oil production. Two railway lines, the arteries 
of this economic system, converge on Durazzo, the only 
port to which serious attention has been paid. 

In recent months there have been signs that Moscow has 
decided to play a more active and direct role in Albania. 
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Articles and stories began to appear in the Russian press 
praising the Albanians, culminating on National Day in 
November with nineteen pictures, seven in colour, in 
a single issue of the Moscow weekly Ogonyok. The sign- 
ing of the Balkan Alliance, seen no doubt as a menace 
to Albania, was followed last June by a visit of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet with a 


_ cruiser and destroyers to Albania, a typically Palmerstonian 


gesture indicating that Soviet Russia was not prepared to 
be squeezed quietly out of its Adriatic bridgehead. The 
warships were followed by a regular passenger and cargo 
service between Durazzo and Odessa. 

It seems to have been felt in Moscow that isolated 
gestures of cruiser diplomacy are not enough to ensure 
Albania’s stability, particularly now that a somewhat easier 
international situation and growing naval power allows 
Russia to profit from its foothold in the Mediterranean with 
few risks of a clash. However, the difficulties of offering 
a direct military guarantee to Albania while at the same 
time professing a desire for “ co-existence ” and “ relaxation 
of tension” with Jugoslavia and Turkey are obvious. 
Without rousing their suspicions again, Russia has indicated 
that it will hang on to its position in Albania. 

Some possible implications of this development imme- 
diately suggest themselves. Internally, an Albanian regime 
fortified by proclaimed Soviet support is a far less lonely 
and vulnerable object, whether as a target for so-called 
“ diversionism” by infiltration from neighbouring coun- 
tries, or in its dealings with non-Communist States. (It 
maintains relations at present with France, Jugoslavia and 
Italy with which it has recently signed a trade agreement.) 
Being accessible only by sea and air, Albania has 
also some degree of manceuvrability even in relation to 
its protector. 


Instinct for Survival 


Any deflection however has already been largely guarded 
against, for good care has been taken to split the authority 
of the two main rivals for supreme power—Enver Hoxha, 
who is secretary of the Party, and Mehmet Shehu, the 
Premier—by a division on the lines of the “ collective ” 
settlement established in the Soviet Union itself and else- 
where in Eastern Europe. Hoxha, the Talleyrand of Tirana, 
obeyed and fulsomely praised Tito, Stalin and Malenkov in 
turn, and then fell into line behind the powerful Khrush- 
chev. Now he has been received into the capacious bosom 
of Molotov, who once went on record as saying that Hoxha 
shows sign of a bourgeois upbringing. Such adaptability 
and instinct for survival are without rival in the Communist 
world. 

One other method of reminding the Albanian govern- 
ment, as well as the West, of the presence of Russian 
power, might well be to continue regular naval visits and to 
begin at last the reconstruction of at least some of the 
old Italian naval base facilities in Valona Bay. The only 
evidence of such an intention at present is the decision to 
turn the flow of crude oil from the Berat district, piped by 
the Italians to Valona, to a new refinery and transshipment 
point on a spur of the Durazzo railway, thus removing from 
Valona its principal raison d’etre as a commercial port. 
During the naval visit last June, too, one of the Soviet 
naval captains was reported in Valona. It is hardly to be 
supposed that he went there merely to see the beauty of 
the view. 
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Health Scheme for Swedes 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


WEDEN—that doyen among welfare states—only intro- 
duced compulsory, comprehensive health insurance on 
January 1st, although social services have long claimed 
10 per cent of the national income. Hitherto, two-thirds 
of Sweden’s seven million population were voluntarily 
insured, compared with 96 per cent in Denmark and 
85 per cent in Norway. Although treatment in Swedish 
hospitals costs a nominal amount, sickness benefits, to com 
pensate for lost wages, have been totally inadequate. 

Health insurance had become a well-worn plank in th: 
platform of the Social Democrats, who have governed with 
brief interruptions for three decades. The Swedes, how 
ever, dislike being hustled; and Swedish socialism i 
empirical rather than starry-eyed. The Riksdag finall; 
passed an Act in 1946 to fill the gap. But inflation an 
preoccupation with other urgent tasks, notably housin 
induced the government to keep the Act on ice. Moreove: 
the traditional caution of the Farmers’ Party, the junio: 
partner in the present “ Red-Green Coalition,” has recen! 
been acting as a brake. But although this year’s bude 
is designed to curb public and private spending, the govern 
ment finally decided against further postponement. 

The scheme’s main provisions regulate sickness, medi 
care and maternity benefits. The basic sickness bene 
is 3 kronor (4s.) a day for all over 16 with an annual incow 
of 1,200 kronor (£85); housewives living at home a: 
included. Supplementary benefits are graded according « 
income ; a worker earning 14,000 kronor (£1,000) receive 
the maximum of 20 kronor (27s.) daily, tax free. = Full 
benefits are payable for three months. Medicine is sup 
plied free for serious complaints, and at low cost fo 
others ; and hospital expenses are refunded at the standar.! 
rate of treatment in public wards. 

The scheme represents a broad advance, although th 
position of widows and pensioners among others remain: 
unsatisfactory. A linked system of voluntary contributions 
should, however, alleviate most cases of hardship. The 
total cost for 1955 is estimated at 738 million kronor 
(£50 million), of which contributors, employers and the state 
will pay 44, 27 and 29 per cent respectively. The annual con 
tributions range from 44 kronor (£3) to 164 kronor ({12 
for single people, and from 44 to 222 kronor ({16) fo 
married couples. If both parties are working, their max 
mum joint contribution is 328 kronor (£24). The new 
service enjoys the support of all parties ; only the momen: 
chosen for introducing it has aroused criticism, for Swede 
again faces economic difficulties. 


COMMODITY REPORTS 


Special and regular reports on the supply and demand 
position and on the price and market prospects for most 
commodities can be prepared for individual clients by 
our Commodities Department. Scope, length, frequency 
and cost are determined by clients’ needs. 


Further information from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.| 
WHitehall 1511, Extension . 28 
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As the Commonwealth Sees 
the Conference 


he following notes are contributed by our Commonwealth 
correspondents) 


: \ESPITE the club-like atmosphere of a Commonwealth 
) conten each country approaches it with different 
s and in different mood. To the British, the most notable 
nge in recent weeks has been the apparent postponement 
he need for a precise decision about the Gold Coast. Mr 
krumah’s government is now too preoccupied with 
mestic political difficulties to press for a decision on its 
mmonwealth status at the present meeting. This has at 
same time put off the questions of South Africa’s formal 
position and of any immediate necessity to re-define the 
tus of the Central African Federation. 
On the general question of anti-colonialism, which may 
raised by the Asian members, the British feel that they 
e a good case. Progress towards self-government in 
ny colonies has been substantial. Kenya is now conduct- 
an experiment in multi-racial government. In addition 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria, the West Indies, Malaya and 
ngapore have all made further progress along the road 
vards self-government. And although the constitution 
iains suspended in British Guiana, the right lessons from 
t suspension are being applied in British Honduras. 
Perhaps the question on which the British are least well 
ced is that of trade. Many Australians feel that, although 
British are not directly to blame, the Ottawa agreements 
1932 have in fact worked out unfairly to Australia’s 
dvantage. While Britain’s preferences in Australia are 
koned in percentages, Australia’s in Britain have failed 
move with the changes in the value of money because 
iny of them are given in. fixed amounts. There is also 
difficulty that both the abandonment of bulk buying 
{ an increase in sterling-dollar trade hinder Britain from 
ing Australians the, long-term contracts they want for 
ir agricultural produce. 


iustralia Talks Strategy 


lhe 1955 Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference 
|| probably mark a strategic epoch for Australia ; for the 
untry’s whole strategic outlook has changed since the 
mmonwealth leaders last met. Until 1954 and the col- 
se of French power in Indo-China, British and Australian 
eign policy met in the Middle East. Australian interest 
n this region arose out of the paramountcy of European 
uilitary and economic power. ‘ Now, the new tensions in 
\sia, created by the twin colossi of America and Soviet 
Russia, have forced Australian foreign policy to fall back 
‘rom its historic Middle East “frontier” with Britain. 
As the Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, recently told Aus- 
lians, the nation’s defensive frontier now rests on the 
ian mainland and, in consequence, its first line of defence 
s been shifted from the African to the Asian side of the 
dian Ocean, 7,000 miles nearer home. This is the central 
slitico-military fact which must be uppermost in Mr 
Menzies’ mind. It is not new. It publicly exercised the 
\ustralian Premier as far back as 1950, when his govern- 
inent first sent part of the Royal Australian Air Force to 
assist the hard-pressed British forces in Malaya. By the 
same token, it was also evident that the old concept of 
lines of communication,” linking Australia with Common- 
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wealth partners, notably Britain, had given way to the new 
concept of self-contained “ areas of power.” 

it was in 1950 that Australia became a “ main support 
area,” as Mr Menzies publicly described it, with Malaya as 
a “ key point” in this Eastern strategic region. This meant 
that Malaya could no longer be regarded as a purely British 
responsibility. Strategically considered, it had become part 
of the Australian “ area of power.” The British Government 
seems to have taken account of this development in the 
recent military talks in Melbourne between British and 
Australian service chiefs. The presence of Australian troops 
in Malaya would certainly be concrete evidence to South 
East Asians that Seato was more than a scrap of Manila 
paper, and this is an objective dear to the heart of Australian 
diplomacy. There is also the need to make the situation 
clear to Peking. 


New Zealand Looks to the Pactfic 


There has been rather a belated recognition in New 
Zealand of the particular importance of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference. The average New Zealander, 
though he is at pains to be reasonably well informed on 
international affairs, shows no great interest in them except 
when obvious crisis threatens. The high level of prosperity 
in New Zealand conspires with geographical isolation to 
encourage some over-complacency. 

It was only on the eve of his departure for London that 
Mr Holland indicated that this particular conference was 
likely to have unusual significance for New Zealand. He 
then said that he realised New Zealand would probably be 
asked for some definite material contribution towards the 
defence of South-East Asia, and Malaya in particular. So 
far, New Zealand’s defence planning has been on the basis 
that if the country has to send an expeditionary force over- 
seas, it will serve once again in the Middle East. The 
government has never explicitly defined the commitment, 
but it has been fairly generally understood that it existed. 
In recent years, however, there has been a slow but definite 
change in the New Zealand attitude. The-country’s partici- 
pation in the Anzus Pact and the developing threat of 
Communist aggression proceeding from Indo-China has 
greatly strengthened the conviction that New Zealand’s 
contribution to Commonwealth defence must be in the 
Pacific. Public opinion is therefore reasonably well pre- 
pared for any suggestions to that end that may be made 
in London and at Bangkok. But it is doubtful if it is as 
well prepared for the cost of any contribution it may be 
asked to make. But if Mr Holland does return from 
London with a larger defence bill there is little doubt that 
the country will be prepared to foot it. 


Canada Stresses Asia and Trade 


The conference is earlier than was convenient for several 
members, including Canada; but the date was the best 
compromise that could be reached. As they frequently do, 
some ‘Canadian ministers are inclined to relate the calling 
of Commonwealth meetings to the exigencies of Britain’s 
domestic politics. But it is also thought to be quite a good 
idea to have a meeting with the Asians in view of the forth- 
coming —Asian-Arab and Bangkok meetings. In Canadian 
eyes the general review of Asian policy will probably be 
the biggest item. 

There has been an unfortunate political background to 
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the conference in Canada, which perhaps makes it difficult 
for anyone in Ottawa to talk very freely. The Conservative 
Opposition has been demanding since the beginning of 
the session that the Prime Minister should make a statement 
about the conference and provide a chance to debate it. 
It has for some time been running a rather silly line, 
urging the Canadian government to take the initiative in 
summoning a Commonwealth Conference to discuss ‘trade. 
And it is presumably in support of this line that it wants, 
to inflate the present prime ministers’ conference.“ in 
advance, so that they.can later accuse Mr St. Laurent -of 
failing to get increased markets for Canadian products or 
to wring out any promise of a definite move to convertibility. 

Since the September meetings of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund, the official Canadian line puts 
off convertibility into a quite indefinite future; and the 
anxieties on this score are at present concentrated on Gatt 
rather than London. Canadians expect the Australians to 
ensure that the Gatt quarrel flows over fo the London 
meeting ; but they feel that this will be something for Britain 
to deal with. Mr St Laurent can do little but cheer the 
more liberal British views from the sidelines. 


Pakista® Assumes the Best 


The forthcoming Commonwealth Conference has not 
aroused any particular public interest in Pakistan. This 
is perhaps on the whole a good thing, as it seems to point 
to the fact that Pakistanis take the present state of affairs 
for granted and look on the conference as a routine meeting. 
Thus, if nothing particularly exciting transpires, there will 
be no feeling of anti-climax. The main item of public 
interest will be the discussions regarding Pakistan’s position 
in the Commonwealth under the proposed new constitu- 
tional set-up. Generally speaking, the feeling towards the 
Commonwealth is warmer and firmer than it has been for 
some years. Some of this arises from the fact that the 
suspension of the Assembly has deprived politicians of the 
opportunity to strike attitudes which they hope will curry 
favour with the mass of the people. 

The present cabinet contains a number of men who are 
actively pro-Commonwealth. Some of them much regret 
the unavoidable severance of the personal link with the 
Crown ; the royal family and its traditions of service are 
widely admired. But it is now too late to go back on the 
idea of a republic, and the mere mention of doing so in 
public would amount almost to political suicide for any 
politician. Accordingly, although the Commonwealth occu- 
pies a predominant place in Pakistan’s mind, at the moment 
it is slightly in the background because of greater pre- 
occupation with the Middle East and Seato. Karachi is 
delighted at the Turko-Iragi agreement and it is logical 
that it should concentrate on trying to reach a Pakistani- 
Iragi agreement on similar lines. 


India’s Widening of Horizons 

There has been little speculation in India about the 
Commonwealth conference. This is hardly surprising. 
Mr Nehru has been away in Indonesia and in his absence 
interest in foreign affairs always lags. Moreover, it is felt 
in Delhi that the whole point of the conference is that 
this is not an emergency ; Mr Nehru has been to similar 
meetings before and everyone hopes that he will go to 
many more. This lack of excitement is due not to apathy, 
but to acceptance. Except for the Communists, India’s 
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membership of the Commonwealth is no longer an issue ; 
it has become as much a part of Indian life as free elections. 

There is a unanimous belief that Mr Nehru’s visit to 
London is a good thing ; that it is desirable that he should 
meet fellow prime ministers who, whatever their domestic 


- and foreign policies, share with India a familiar background 


of law, education and language ; and that he should do so 


- without observers, interpreters or leaks to the press. Indians 


agree that Mr Nehru will gain from hearing how his col- 
leagues feel about such subjects as the cold war, relations 
with America, German rearmament and the future of Africa. 
And they expect Mr Nehru, for his part, to make a major 
contribution on China, on the forthcoming Afro-Asian 
conference and on the feelings of the underdeveloped world 
Indians look on a Commonwealth conference as an 
opportunity for friendly discussions and the widening of 
horizons ; not as an occasion for the settlement of dispute: 
or for quarrelling over painful differences. Mr Nehru is 
not expected to bring home a solution either for apartheid 
or for Kashmir. It is this widening of horizons that Indians 
particularly value about these meetings, particularly since 
they are beginning to feel that they will increasingly be 
able to give as much as they can get. As the Hindustan 
Times says, “it would not be strange if Britain, from 
influencing the policies of other (Commonwealth) members, 
came to be guided by their experience and wisdom.” 


South Africa Holds Its Hand 


There is genuine regret in South Africa at the decision 
of the Prime Minister, Mr Strydom, not to go to London 
for the Commonwealth Conference ; but it is realised that 
it would genuinely have been very difficult for him to be 
away so soon after becoming premier and within a week of 
the opening of his first Parliament as head of the govern- 
ment. Although the choice of Mr Swart, the Minister of 
Justice, to deputise for him’ has understandably met with 
little or no enthusiasm from non-Nationalists, who set great 
store by the Commonwealth link, it was only logical that 
Mr Strydom should nominate him because he is also Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

The government press has been strangely silent about 
Mr Swart’s role in London ; for the most part he will be 
an interested observer. But it is not unlikely that he will 
tell the conference of the Union’s willingness to play its 
part in the fight against the spread of Communism ; that 
it will join in any Middle East defence scheme ; that it is 
opposed to the further admission of “ non-white members ” 
to the Commonwealth (its eyes are firmly fixed on West 
Africa), at any rate without the fullest prior consultation ; 
that it will co-operate in any scheme to further Common- 
wealth trade ; and that it will make whatever contribution 
it can to the development of atomic energy for non-military 
purposes. 

South Africa is on good terms with all members of the 
Commonwealth except India, with whom it has no diplo- 
matic relations. The Strydom regime will continue to 
co-operate with other members of the Commonwealth. 
“when it is in South Africa’s interests to do so.” But its 
ideal remains a republic outside the Commonwealth, as soon 
as it can obtain “ adequate” (the Prime Ministet’s word) 
white support in the Union for the project. But Mr 
Strydom’s recent reassurance that no ‘steps in this direction 
will be taken in the life of the present parliament means 
that the question has been temporarily shelved. 
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World-wide technical collaboration H 

in electrical engineering development ) 

| 

THE DRIVER-HARRIS | 
f 

f 

bs Beats i 

Close liaison between the companies of the Driver-Harris world-wide organisation is a 
a very real and active policy. It continues to yield an impressive dividend of technical ef 
progress. é 
The liaison is expressed in regular communication and exchange of visits between if 
technologists, a pooling of knowledge on every fresh aspect of wire-drawing technique, | Bae 
and continuous research along parallel lines between the laboratories and manufac- : zi 
turing plants in the United Kingdom, United States, Eire, France, Italy, Austria q 
and Spain. : 


The result of that collaboration is a succession of advances in the production of 
nickel-alloy resistance materials of profound importance to all development in the 
electrical engineering world. 
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Sh KOs “The greatest name in electrical resistance materials’’ 


at Whitehaven 


E a ALEXANDRIA: More 
it raw materials = = than three centuries 


before Christ, Alexander 


2 = the Great marked out 
anid sell out the World = ze = the foundations of the 
- ' “a =A : city which was to prove 
his most enduring 
memorial. Originally, he conceived 
it as a naval base to support his 
army in his Persian campaigns, but 
he also wished to create a meeting- 
place for East and West, and a trad- 
ing centre for all the Mediterranean. 
The later story of Alexandria is 
studded with the names of some of 
the most vivid personalities ever to 
cross the stage of history; from 
Julius Caesar to Napoleon famous 
commanders have sought to possess 
it. Iustrious philosophers such as 
Aristarchus and Phile Judaeus 
taught within its walls; it boasted 
mathematicians and poets, and all 
the arts flourished. The city was 
famous in ancient times for its 
Library: its lighthouse, over 
400 ft. in height, was one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 
Business men who require inform- 
ation on current commercial 
conditions in modern Egypt are 
invited to get into touch with our 
Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
BEV SL) < Up-to-date reports from our bran- 
R 1 f) | F T S eae Ot ches in Alexandria and elsewhere 
are readily obtainable on request. 
fp | ae 
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Astringent for the Pound 


: } Thursday morning the Bank of England con- 
\ firmed the gilt-edged market and the money 
rket in their recent suspicions by raising Bank rate 
m 3 to 34 per cent. The monetary authorities thus 
ke due note of the sustained weakness of sterling, the 
icipient signs of inflationary pressure, and the several 
recent indications that demands for credit are becoming 
nore aggressive. They have wisely decided, however, 
hat what was needed—and, in the view of some, was 
en overdue—was a warning shot rather than a 
roadside. The decision whether to make any change 
all cannot, indeed, have been easy to reach, for not 
| the indicators of underlying financial and economic 
rends have pointed in the same direction. 

Especially has this been true of the influences playing 
pon sterling. For some time now the rate has been 
veak over a period when it should have been rallying 

‘rom its normal autumn relapse with the US dollar 
ioted at around $2.783-4. Without the modest inter- 
ention of the Exchange Equalisation Account it might 
ive reached the lower gold point of $2.78 several times 
recently. Less than a year ago it was only the massive 
ntervention of the Exchange Equalisation Account that 
cept the rate below its ceiling. This trend had inevit- 
bly raised the disquieting question: Has the dismal 
equence of balance of payments crises in the odd years 

nce the war merely skipped 1953 to reappear in 1955? 
’r has the weakness arisen mainly from technical and 

en ephemeral influences ? 

The facts cannot have been easy to disentangle. 
terling is a world currency drawing its strength or 
veakness not from the United Kingdom alone, nor even 
rom the whole sterling area, but from the operation of 
ll the “transferable account” countries now using 

‘terling for a large part of their current trade. The 
transferable account area plus the sterling area makes 


up the whole world, minus the dollar bloc and the Com- 
munist bloc. If Australia is overspending its current 
income and drawing upon London funds, if the Conti- 
nent of Europe is buying dollar wheat and paying for it 
in sterling through the EPU machinery, even if Russia 
buys Danish butter and pays for it in sterling, all these 
factors will have an impact on the sterling-dollar rate. 
Add to this the facts that there is more than {£4,000 
million of sterling held in London on overseas account 
at call or short notice, that much of it may give the 
holders direct access to the dollars in the United King- 
dom reserve, and that the international banking 
mechanism of the City of London is making a substan- 
tial volume of sterling available to overseas customers 
by acceptance and cash credits. The pattern of cross 
currents then becomes so complex that it is hard to pick 
out the main stream. 

The direction of that main stream, however, as 
reflected in the behaviour of the sterling-dollar rate, has 
been unmistakable. It changed in the late summer of 
last year. The timing of the change and what is known 
of the operations that contributed to it show that “ senti- 
ment ” played a large part in changing its direction. It 
was in September of last year that the rate for sterling 
in terms of dollars left the neighbourhood of its upper 
gold point and started its steady decline. Until that 
month the world at large had assumed that sterling was 
moving reasonably fast towards convertibility. In the 
early summer of last year, this belief was accompanied 
by rumours that either in preparation for the move or 
even as part of it the sterling rate might be allowed to 
“ float ”—either freely or within a wider margin of 
free movement than the 1 per cent on either side of 
parity envisaged by the International Monetary Fund. 


Spurred by these rumours importers of sterling goods 
bought sterling in anticipation of their needs. Then 
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came the meeting of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund at which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who led the British delegation, delivered 
himself of a most effective damper to those hopes. The 
Chancellor and his spokesmen at the Treasury can 
rightly claim that they had never given any justification 
for the expectation of early convertibility, whether on 
the basis of fixed or flexible rates ; but the important 
fact is that such an expectation had been widely held 
and exerted an influence on the sterling exchange. After 
the IMF meeting in September the sterling pendulum 
naturally swung. There was no drastic withdrawal of 
balances held in London but rather a gradual utilisation 
of what had been accumulated in anticipation of future 
needs. Commercial purchases of sterling in the latter 
months of 19§4 and in the early weeks of 1955 have in 
consequence not been as large as they should have been. 


The change in sentiment about sterling also affected 
the rate for transferable sterling. Whenever the margin 
between official and transferable sterling widens beyond 
2 per cent it is through the transferable type of sterling 
that the transferable sterling countries (and they cover 
the greater part of the world) conduct much of their 
trade with North America. That margin has lately 
been 3 per cent, so that the discount on transferable 
sterling became sufficient to introduce substantial 
distortion into the normal pattern of international 
trade in such commodities as tin, rubber, diamonds, 
furs—anything where value is high in relation 
to bulk. Early in 1954 the rate for transferable 
sterling had climbed within the range of the gold 
points of the official sterling-dollar rate. By the 
middle of March, 1954, the transferable sterling rate 
was quoted at $2.78-4 and by April it had risen to over 
$2.79. This was further evidence of the confidence 
with which the world viewed the prospects of early 
convertibility for sterling ; it was reasonable to buy 
transferable sterling, for under the convertible regime 
it would become merged in the one type of non-resident 
sterling and be freely convertible. 


After the Washington douche to these expectations 
the transferable sterling rate began to weaken and by 
last December it had dipped below $2.71. It has since 
recovered to $2.72 but even at this rate it shows a dis- 
count of more than 3 per cent. At this discount a wide 
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range of commodity shunting operations, which had 
vanished while transferable sterling appreciated to 
within the upper and lower limits of the official rate, 
has reappeared. Sterling tin, for example, normally 
sold to the United States direct by British 
merchants, can be sold a little more cheaply if the 
transaction is done through Continental merchants who 
buy the tin with transferable sterling, sell it to the 
United States for dollars and then reconvert their dollars 
into transferable sterling at the appropriate discount 
In this way the United Kingdom repays sterling deb’ 
since overseas sterling has been extinguished in buying 
the tin, but the dollars that should have been offered 
for sterling in the London market in order to pay for 
the tin have gone instead to the Netherlands or Belgium 
or Italy. 


A similar result followed from the use on the 
Continent of dollar export incentive schemes which 
in effect subsidise exports of the local product to 
dollar markets. French African cocoa, for example, has 
been pressed for sale in the United States to the dis- 
advantage of British West African cocoa, the sales of 
which have therefore been directed towards the 
Continent of Europe. This has helped in the improve- 
ment of the United Kingdom account with EPU, but 
has involved a corresponding loss of dollars. 


Commodity shunting plus export incentive schemes 
on the Continent have eaten into the sterling area’s 
normal commercial inflow of dollars and partly explain 
why the high prices for sterling area commodities, such 
as tin, rubber, tea and cocoa, have had so little effect 
on the Continent have eaten into the sterling area’s 
on the exchange rate. It tis flanked by a widening 
divergence between sterling and dollar wholesale 
prices illustrated in the accompanying chart. For 
commodities entering into international trade the rela- 
tive level of sterling and dollar quotations is greatly 
influenced, not by the rate for official sterling but by 
the transferable variety. The widening margin 
between the American and British wholesale price levels 
has kept fairly closely in step with the widening dis- 
count on transferable sterling. 

This divergence in prices may also reflect something 
more basic—a greater degree of inflation in the United 
Kingdom and the sterling area in general, than in the 
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United States. The domestic economy in the United 
Kingdom has im recent months become so buoyant 
and voracious that it is beginning to absorb imports 
of certain products that normally come from home 
sources (steel sheet, tinplate and coal, are examples). 
It has also absorbed into domestic consumption 

me of the products that ought to be exported. 
This is not another 1948, when the existence 
of ‘“two-price worlds” heralded the devaluation of 
sterling. The productive power that lies behind ster- 
ling today is much greater than it was six years ago, 
and the price margins dividing the dollar and sterling 
worlds are much narrower. But the symptoms, modest 
though they were, showed the need for the brake of 
monetary policy. 

[he recent weakness of sterling has been all the more 
‘ignificant in view of the behaviour of short-term money 
rates in the London and New York markets. The rise 
of these rates in London had outstripped the corre- 
sponding movement in New York. Helped by the fact 
that three months forward sterling had remained at only 
1/16 discount on the spot rate against the dollar, this 
disparity in short-term rates allowed a fair amount of 
interest arbitrage ; American money had been coming to 
London for three months, fully covered by forward sale 
of sterling and earning appreciably more than could be 


The Credit 


- HE spate of facts, opinions and analyses that pours 

from the banks at this time of year regularly 
invites attention for the light it may shed on three quite 
separate questions—the monetary trends, what the City 
thinks about the business prospect and public policy, 
and how the banks themselves are faring. Comment 
may sometimes be rightly focused upon one of these 
themes, but this time it is necessary to glance at all 
three, 

On the monetary trends, the message from the bank 
balance sheets is moderately reassuring. Credit expan- 
ion continued last year but at a somewhat slower rate 
than in 19§3, although industrial production rose almost 
s fast as in that year and financial activity was much 
greater. “ Net” deposits of the clearing banks touched 
‘new peak at the year-end, at £6,558 million, showing 
'n increase of £188 million compared with one of £216 

illion in 19§3 and £119 million in 1952. 
The source of this credit expansion was, however, 
“ry different from that of the two preceding years. In 
(952, under the influence of the credit squeeze and 
‘ailing commodity prices and the localised business 
recession, the private sector of the economy sharply 

‘cduced its indebtedness to the banks, but the credit 
effects of these repayments were much more than offset 
by heavy additional demands by the Government- upon 

the banks. In 1953 Government borrowings were again 
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obtained from a comparable investment in the New 
York market. This must have given some support to 
the spot sterling rate. On the other hand the advance 
in the London short-term money rate has not gone so 
far as to deter overseas borrowing on short-term com- 
mercial account in London. Sterling acceptance credits 
are fully utilised, especially on behalf of customers in 
European countries where money rates are appreciably 
higher than here, notably France, Germany and Italy, 
thus feeding additional sterling into the exchange 
market. 

There was no sign of a bear account in sterling, but 
the world at large was clearly registering a feeling of 
indecision about the pound: The evidence—slight 
though it may be—of inflation in the United Kingdom, 
the steadily mounting level of wages and of wage 
demands had not escaped it. Sterling was no longer 
being regarded as a currency that before long would 
be indistinguishable from the dollar in its hardness and 
convertible qualities. The world marks all these facts 
in its assessment of the “ proper” rate of exchange. 
Now, it may be hoped, it will equally mark the implica- 
tions of the precautionary change in Bank rate—the 
first clear evidence that the authorities in London will 
use the instrument of dearer money as a normal regu- 
lator instead of reserving it simply for crisis occasions. 


Background 


the source of credit creation ; and even though these 
demands were probably less than half those of: r95§2, 
the pace of credit expansion increased, because repay- 
ments by the private sector had almost ceased. This 
relationship between the sectors was almost precisely 
reversed in 1954: the private sector became an active 
borrower, while the Government succeeded in making 
a small net repayment. 

Bank advances, which had reached their lowest point 
in October, 1953, at £1,654 million, last year rose by 
£191 million, or 11 per cent, to £1,897 million, whereas 
in 1953 they had fallen by £42 million. This rise, it 
will be noted, was actually slightly larger than the whole 
rise in net deposits (the much bigger rise in gross 
deposits gives a distorted impression, being inflated by 
the abnormal volume of cheques in course of clearing 
at the year-end). In addition, the banks’ portfolios of 
commercial bills rose by £35 million, or by nearly three 
times as much as in 1953. The change in the credit 
needs of the private sector proper was not, however, 
so violent as these comparisons suggest ; rather more 
than half the difference was probably attributable to 
the big fluctuations in the bank indebtedness of the 
nationalised public utility industries, whose outstanding 
loans happened to be unusually low at the end of 1953 
but high at the end of 1954. 

Whatever the precise weight of this tecver, it is clear 
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that central government operations, including those of - 


the “departments,” were putting a brake on credit 
expansion last year instead of pressing on the 
accelerator. This change was primarily a reflection of 
the unexpected improvement in the domestic finances 
of the Exchequer—the big decline in the “ above-line ” 
deficit, heavy net borrowings on tax certificates, and a 
swing from deficit to surplus on “ savings ” securities. 
But, large though it was, this improvement would not 
by itself have enabled the Government actually to re- 
duce its indebtedness to the banking system, because 
the resources accruing from these domestic channels 
were being fully absorbed in financing the surplus on 
Britain’s external finances. In other words, the full 
effect of Government operations in restraining credit 
expansion was the outcome of deliberate policy—in 
seizing the chances provided by a generally firm gilt- 
edged market for funding issues and sales of securities 
through the “taps.” Thanks to the success of these 
operations in selling securities to the public, as well as 
to the readiness of several of the banks to add to their 
own investment portfolios, the year’s credit expansion 
has been accompanied by a tightening of the banks’ 
liquidity ratios. 

If their activities are judged over the year as a whole, 
the monetary authorities are therefore shown to have 
exerted a sensible restraint ; but it is not certain that 
their policy has been equally alive to the situation that 
has been developing in the past few months. The big 
increase in the credit intake of the private sector shown 
on the annual comparison was, in fact, largely the pro- 
duct of the demands of the autumn—despite the fact 
that that was a season of boom in the new issue market. 
There is some evidence that these credit tendencies 
have been gaining an undue momentum. Yet the 
monetary authorities chose to make their last conver- 


sion operation on “ no-change ” terms—a decision that- 


scarcely implied any expectation of the rise in money 
rates and gilt-edged yields that started at that very 
moment. 

Except for the doubts that several of them voice 
about the growth of hire-purchase, the bank chairmen 
in their annual statements have not alluded to these 


‘credit trends. Two of the three statements that have 


TABLE I.—LONDON CLEARING BANKS 












£ million As ¥, ot Gross Deposits 


At End-December 1952 1953 1954 


Gross deposits 


“ Net ” deposits. ° 6,154 eee | i 
Liquid assets 2,327 2,460 2,382] 36:0 36-8 34-3 
Cate ic ST 550 542; STL] 8-5 | 8-1 | 8-2 
Call Money ...... 529 501 498} 8-2) 7:5 | 7-2 
Treasury Bills ... | 1,182 | 1,338 | 1,199] 18-3 |. 20-0 | 17-3 
Other Bills ...... 66 | 7 114] 1-0 | 1-2 |..1:6 

} 

investments and 
advances 3,897 3,982 4,250] 60-4 | 59-5 | 61-2 
Investments ..... 2,148 | 2,275 | 2,353 | 33-3 | 34-0 | 33-9 
| 1,897] 27-2 | 25-5 | 27-3 


Advances ....... 1,749.| 1,707 
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appeared this week have indeed matched those of las: 
week in their warnings about the dangers of the longe: 
run drift to inflation. Lord Harlech, of the Midlan: 
Bank, and Lord Aldenham, of the Westminster, hay - 
emphasised the dangers for the export trade and fo; 
the future of savings of the persistence of a stead 
pressure of “cost-inflation.” There is no doubt th 
the bankers, as a group, are worried about the unde 
lying trend. But it cannot fairly be said that the 
statements as a whole have this year uttered any imm 
diate warning, still less that they have appealed for a 
general tightening of financial policy. Most of the 
indeed, still evidently look for “ incentive ” reliefs 
taxation in the coming budget—without making ¢! 
point that it may be the duty of monetary policy to ma! 
such reliefs possible. Lord Aldenham observes, p: 
phetically, that a rise in Bank rate would be “ much !e 
undesirable ’ than inflation ; and Lord Harlech see: 
concerned at the part that last May’s reduction of B 
rate may have played in the rise in equities “to a le 
at which they heavily discount the prospects of < 
tinued high activity in industry and trade, a furt! 
growth in business profits and larger distributi 
therefrom.” 

The third major theme in the seasonal flow rel 
to the activities of the banks themselves. In t! 
annual statements several of the bank chairmen h: 
this year given more information than usual about t! 
internal policies, problems and organisation. Sir Oli 
Franks, the new chairman of Lloyds Bank, has inde 
devoted the whole of his statement to a survey of the 
ways in which Lloyds Bank has been adapting itself | 
the far-reaching changes that have occurred in the p 
sixteen years. He shows clearly why the three-fold 
expansion in deposits since 1938 (and the quadrup! 
of turnover) is not “ an unmixed blessing.” During 
period of maximurn expansion of the resources ava 
able to them the banks were experiencing not only 
general rise in costs but a fall in the rates their resource 
would earn. Then, at the very time when the cur 
of deposits flattened, the curve of costs steepened, 5) 
that an increase in commission charges became nece 
sary ; and it is only since the swing to a flexible mone 
tary policy that the “ downward pressure ”. on earning 





TABLE II.—BANKING TRENDS COMPARED 
(£ million) 











Deposits* Advances* Investme! 


Barclays... 352-2 | 387-6 | 499-8 | 511 
Lloyds.....;.. 289-0 | 301-2 | 410-1 | 424 
Midland ...... 343-6 | 398-1 | 486-1 | 485 
Nat. Provincial 244-2 | 249-9 | 249-7 | 282 
Westminster. .. 222-7 | 269-7} 279-9 | 308 
Martins ....... 83-2 95-41 120-2 | 109 
District ....... 60-9! 65:9] 92-9| 9% 
W. Deacon’s. . . 37°8 45:1 50:2} 49 
Glyn Mills... .. 14-1 | 21:3} 22-9; 2 
Coutts........ 13-4| 16-5} 20-1| 16 
National ,..... 79- 30:2; 32-2} 28-7 28 


*Excluding balances from or loans to subsidiaries. 
tExcluding “ Trade” investments. 
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has been “ mitigated.” It is interesting to learn that, 
cspite these big changes, the average rate earned on 
yds’ advances during the past six months was less 
than } per cent higher than in 1938, while commission 
charges provided about the same proportion of earnings 
they did then. 

(he problem of dealing with a greatly increased 
ver has been met by big changes in organisation. 
onsequence of intensified mechanisation and of a 
intake of female staff, now almost three times as 
» as before the war, the male staff has actually been 
ced,.yet there are many more managerial posts to 
led, and promotion comes sooner. These changes, 
Oliver claimed, have “ended the disheartening 
n-year or twenty-year apprenticeship” that even 
blest of bank clerks used to have to endure. 
hese and other facts from Sir Oliver’s survey 
rve to be set beside some of the recent criticisms 
> banking system, both in the context of salaries 
f the charges that the banks have been slow to 
rnise their methods and are too timid as lenders. 
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To these charges two others among the bank chairmen 
reply point-blank. Lord Harlech gives an impressive 
catalogue of the Midland Bank’s 27-year record in 
mechanisation of the basic bookkeeping processes! of 
banking and of its constant search for machine aids for 
more specialised processes. 

To the charge that the banks are timid lenders, Mr 
A. W. Tuke, of Barclays, has replied that the bank is 
very willing to make wumsecured advances “in 
appropriate cases”—he explains that these do not 
usually include salaried customérs—and states that 
such advances accounted, at a recent date, for between 
one-fifth and one-quarter of total advances. The profit 
motive and free competition between the banks in this 
field together ensure, he says, that the customer gets 
all the credit his finances justify—“ sometimes perhaps 
a little more.” The CIC and selective control, he 
thinks, rarely now prevent bankers from making loans 
that would be justified by the traditional canons of bank 
lending—though that body is regarded by “ some ” as 
a “diabolical interference” with free enterprise. 


On the Right Track 


p' \NNING can easily degenerate into exercises in 

round numbers, and there are plenty of these in the 

for mvaernisation and re-equipment of British 

vays that the Transport Commission has submitted 

- Minister, It seems ambitious, but the measures 

are proposed will, after fifteen years, put this 

\try’s railway system no further ahead than, say, the 

h railways today. There is nothing of a technical 

ution here ; the plan merely testifies that in fifteen 

British railways may catch up with the facts of 

1y working as most civilised countries know them. 

adly, the plan proposes that £1,200 million should 

pent on a programme of capital works, starting 

n five years and to be completed within fifteen 

This expenditure, the Commission expect, “ will 

lately attract a return amounting to at least £85 

‘na year.” But these figures (which are based on 

last autumn) imply something more than a gross 

r cent return. The Commission would have to 

nd half of the money anyhow, merely to maintain 

resent services. They reckon that £400 million 

¢ provided from depreciation provisions (evidently 

iwo-thirds of what they should be) and that £800 

n will have to be borrowed. So, on another set 

sumptions, the plan presupposes a return of 10} 
cent gross On new money. 

“he plan is given an air of inevitability—nothing 

h less than this will suffice if Britain is to have a 

modern railway system. A net investment of about 

£50 million a year (say 24 per cent of the country’s 


gross investment of all kinds) is well short of visionary, 
in relation to railway assets valued in the books at £1,300 
million. If 105 million to be spent on the track secures 
main line speeds of “ at least 100 mph where conditions 
permit” British railways will be able to look France 
in the face. The signalling programme, costing another 
£100 million, is an essential complement to track im- 
provement to secure the fullest and safest use of the 
lines. 

“The end of the steam era is at hand.” It is not so 
long since railway spokesmen were extolling the cheap- 
ness and reliability of the steam engine as a power unit. 
Now all is changed. There is no longer any nonsense 
about diesel traction being uneconomic (“ We have short 
hauls in this country compared with America”) or 
strategically dangerous (“ We must rely on indigenous 
fuel”). It is not the haul that counts, but 
efficient rostering. It is not imported oil but inadequate 
coal that constitutes the threat. The Commission pro- 


pose to combine electricity and diesel traction “to the ° 


best advantage.” The difficulty here is to be certain 
where the best advantage lies. There is a general pre- 
sumption in favour of electrification of densely occupied 
tracks, but big engineering works are entailed, and the 
introduction of new electric services takes much longer 
than changing over from steam to diesel, which involves 
no major works on the track. There would be a good 
deal of logic in the rapid introduction of diesel loco- 
motives on main routes, to give an immediate stimulus 
to traffic and staff, while the electrification projects are 
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steadily maturing. That would lose none of the 
eventual advantages of electrification—for they will be 
slow in coming in any case—but it would give a clear 
interim gain over steam working. 





THE PLAN SUMMARISED 


TRACK {mn. PASSENGER TRAFFIC : £ mn. 


i 
; 
| 
; 
{ 
i i RA bK Mawel oe Ke 20 Station improvements. 55 
Realignment......... 25 Carriages, electric and 
Strengthening ....... 55 diesel multiple unit 
NEW OUON ss hixeuiee 25 VODICE So. vasks pe 230 
| i ? Ve 
| 105 285 
i = ALLI > 
Colour lights, power FrReiGut TRAFFIC: 
i boxes, etc. ......s< 85 Marshalling yards.... 80 
j Automat train con- Goods stations....... 50 
UR fb ev kee cand Ken 20 Continuous brakes.... 715 
—— New wagons.......6- 150 
05 —_—— 
i ACTION : 565 
Electrificati - 
LMR & ER main lines 120 Sunory Irems: 
SR extensions ....... 25 PUNE Piiacciwecn dans 12 
DIDUTIAEL os éiewdlees «8 40 Development and 
4 Diesels RROSCATCH .. wos acces 10 
Main line locos....... 125 pares 
d CPUC bss wien me Uae 6 25 35 
i ss = ebinitieral 
| 345 TOO. Soccies 1,200 
i 


Due allowance must be made, however, for the 
capacity of the manufacturers of the various classes of 
equipment. A total of 2,500 mainline diesels over 15 
years means turning out one every two days ; at the end 
of 1953 there were four in service. It is difficult to put 
any reliable figures on capital costs when the order 
involves a transformation from bespoke work to mass 
production. The plan says that “the present cost of a 
diesel locomotive is about two and a half to three times 
that of a steam locomotive of equivalent power.” But 
surely there should be considerable economies in an out- 
put of the scale that is contemplated, and the same con- 
sideration presumably applies to other major elements 
in the scheme. It appears, for instance, that the cost 
of fitting goods wagons with vacuum brakes would be 
about £75 each ; figures recently quoted by the Foreign 
Operations Administration for the supply of fitted goods 
wagons to India put the cost of British vacuum brakes 
at $90 or just over £30 per vehicle. 

If this plan goes through, the railways ought to rely 
on outside suppliers for a major part of their motive 
power though it is not clear that they intend to do so. 
This would be a change of immense consequence, for 
they would become customers of industries that ought 
to be on their toes to supply them efficiently and 
economically, and could have an important contribu- 
tion to make towards technical problems of traction and 
railway working. The United States has shown how 
important such a contribution can be ; and the transport 
history of this country shows how much British railways 
have lacked it. 

If, in any case, £600 million would have to be found 
to replace the present system, another {600 million 
does not seem an outrageous addition to provide a 
modernised system of railway transport. The implica- 
tions for the better use of labour are under-stressed in 
the plan, but at least it is clear that one of the conditions 
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of greater cooperation and better morale among the staff 
is a radical improvement in the equipment that they 
now have to work. Nor is it at all probable that some 
sections of the travelling public will like what is in store 
for them. Last year, about 216 million loaded passenger 
train miles were run. By 1970, the figure might be 20 
million. But while the fast and suburban mileage 
increase there will be “a marked reduction” in th 
stopping and branch line services that last 
accounted for two-fifths of the total mileage. The 


fruits of reorganisation, so far as passenger services are 

concerned, rest on a comprehensive proviso: 
Provided that the passenger service as a whole can be 
overhauled, and that improved and highly competitive 
services are offered in those fields for which the railway 
has the natural advantage, the remaining services being 
either turned over to new forms of motive power o 
transferred to road, there should be an overall improve- 
ment in working results of around £35 million a year. 


There will also be a great outcry from those who have 
long been accustomed to branch line services at fares 
wholly out of relation to economic costs. 

It will be said that the guess of £85 million net from 
the scheme will give the railways prosperity, holding 
out glittering opportunities for higher wages and lower 
charges. It does nothing of the kind. Of the potential 
gain, £40 million will be absorbed in interest on new 
capital ; another {£15 million extra will be needed for 
depreciation on the new assets ; and £25 million or so 
of net surplus is by no means an excessive provision for 
the railways to strengthen their resources and keep their 
fixed capital in a healthy state by continuous improve- 
ment. If, as the plan suggests with some optimism, the 
total return “ might conceivably be much greater,” so 
much the better. Some forms of profit-sharing incen- 


as Oo Re - 


_tives might help towards achieving these gains. But 


the plan involves such a revolution of minds to march 
with the improvement of technical means that modest 
expectations are probably wiser. On such a condition, 
the Government ought to give it the most serious 
consideration. 
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Business Notes 





Before the Dust Settles 


temporary trough and talk of a higher Bank rate was 
espread, some jobbers in the gilt-edged market were 
putting around this paradox: “The one thing that could 
make our market move upwards would be a half per cent 
n Bank rate.” The Governor of the Bank of England 
bliged. Bank rate rose 4 per cent to 3} per cent on 
rsday. The paradox has not worked out—not quite. 
g-dated gilt-edged stocks made a brave showing but in 
end they fell slightly—usually by 4, bringing 2} per cent 
ls, for example, down to 64%. But the fall was 
generally smaller than the advance that had occurred on 
Wednesday. 

In the short-dated gilt-edged market a different set of 
conditions applied. Here prices had to be adjusted to a 
new series of money rates that had not fully emerged by 
Thursday evening. In particular it was necessary for jobbers 
io make a guess at the approximate rate at which the 
Treasury bills would be allotted not this week but in the 
weeks that follow. As a pure guess, they made the assump- 
tion that the rate might eventually settle down somewhere 
near 24 per cent. Prices of short-dated gilt-edged were 
therefore marked down relatively sharply, but no one 
supposed that the process had been completed. At what 
price, for example, will the Government broker be prepared 
10 release Treasury 2 per cent stock 1960 ? That he will be 
prepared to meet the change in conditions seems a reason- 
able assumption, but it will need time for the short-dated 
market to find its level. 

ihe rest of the market, both gilt-edged and industrial, 
has suffered a minimum of disturbance. There was no 
lurry of activity immediately after the Bank rate announce- 

it. The advance in industrials was checked and then 
quickly resumed, undismayed by Bank rate. How does logic 
te a rise in Bank rate to 33 per cent and the rise in the 
iancial Times ordinary share index to a new high of 194.4 
the same day ? There can seldom have been a Bank 
¢ change that has produced less immediate reaction on 
markets, and therefore since a cause of doubt has been 
icmoved the new way seems clearer for steady markets 
cxcept among the shorts. But experts will watch carefully 
'c see what the effect on the sterling exchange rate may be 
bclore they give many hostages to fortune. 


O* Monday, when the gilt-edged market reached a 


i 


The Pattern of Rates 


| ( will be several days, perhaps, before the full effects upon 
the pattern of rates can be clearly seen. The clearing 
banks, as expected, modified the practice that has obtained 


in recent years, and have raised the rate allowed on deposit 
account balances by only 3 per cent, to 14 per cent, and 
reduced the minimum notice for deposits from twenty-one 
days to seven, whereas the minimum charge for short 
loans to the money market has been raised by the full extent 
of the move im Bank rate and the differential rates against 
Treasury bills, commercial bills and bonds are now all 
amalgamated at 13 per cent. The margin of deposit rate 
below Bank rate is thus restored to the 2 per cent that 
obtained in the nineteen-twenties (the last phase of flexible 
money)—and since then had ruled only for the recent period 
of the 4 per cent Bank rate. More significantly, a margin 
has at last been opened up again between the deposit allow- 
ance and the short loan charge—which is a much more 
natural arrangement than has obtained in these postwar 
years. 


Stag Fodder 


N a sense the offer for sale of 10 million {1 Ordinary 
I shares of Colvilles at 26s. per share marked the climax 
of a great financial achievement. Of the seven steel un- 
scrambling operations planned for the first stage of the 
realisation agency’s operations only the relatively small 
Whitehead Iron and Steel equity remains to be sold. It is 
true that the agency still has a vast amount of work to do: it 
has to tackle the Steel Company of Wales—though that 
mammoth operation now looks nearer and is perhaps less 
than a year away. There remains a host of smaller steel 
companies many of which may be offered by the agency 
supported by just one or two City houses. There remain 
also the prior charges in companies whose ordinary shares 
have already been sold ; some of these will involve public 
offers, others placings. The consortium of eight leading 
issuing houses and six leading brokers (supplemented this 
time by one from Glasgow) is not being dissolved ; it will 
be needed certainly for Steel of Wales and possibly for 
some of the others. 

Yet investors will look upon Coivilles as ringing down 
the curtain on Act I of the consortium’s performance. What 
an uproarious finale it was. With 150,000 applications for 
120 million shares (not counting the firm applications of the 
underwriters) Colvilles was by far the most heavily over- 
subscribed of the steel offers. Allotments to the general 
public were so scaled down that applicants for between s0 
and 1,000 shares got only §0, and the maximum allotment 
was only 100. Former shareholders fared better ; appli- 
camts up to 200 shares received full allotment, and the big 
applicants 3 per cent of their requirements with a maximum 
allotment of 1,750 shares. It followed that when dealings 
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started on Tuesday an enormous number of tiny holders 
were waiting to sell. But the buyers outweighed the sellers 


for many institutions are now happier about adding steel . 


shares to their portfolios. The shares opened at 2s. 14d.- 
2s. 6d. premium, advanced to over 3s. premium and then 
dropped back to around 2s. 3d. premium—all on a dull 
market day when industrials as a whole were declining. 
They settled down later at a little over 2s, 6d. premium. 


Industry and the Railway Plan 


HAT business will there be in the new railway pro- 

gramme for the locomotive, carriage, and wagon 
builders and the electrical manufacturing industries ? Since 
1947 British Railways has added just over 2,300 loco- 
motives to its stock to replace obsolete units. But over 
three-quarters of these were built or assembled-in its own 
workshops, including all or nearly all the 60 electric and 
240 diesel-electric locomotives, though the power units 
and some of the mechanical parts for these were contracted 
out. The new programme envisages the construction of 
2,500 main-line diesel locomotives, 1,100 main-line electric 
locomotives, and another 1,200 diesel shunting and trip 
units after the present programme for 573 diesel shunting 
units ends in 1957 (nearly 100 of these have already been 
built). Some of Sir Brian Robertson’s comments on the 
plan early this week gave a general impression that the work 
might come mainly to private manufacturers. That impres- 
sion—and the resultant fillip given to shares in some of the 
companies—seems to have been too optimistic. 

















Price Price Price |Assumed! 
Dec. Jan. | June |Dividend| Yield 
31 ee ee oe 
English Electric ({1)..... | 55 /- 60/- | 61/3; 124 |4 1 8 
Weekes {1 0s. kta |; 39/6 40/- | 41/9 | 74 | 31110 
Ruston & Hornsby (£1)... 57/6 56/9 | 60/- 124 434 
Birmingham Railway Carr. | 
& Wagon (£1}.......25% 36/3 40/— | 42/6 10 414 1 
North British Logo (£1)... 19/44 | 20/- | 23/- 5 }4 611 
Beyer Peacock ({1):...... 47/6 53/6 | 57/6 16 511 4 
Leyland (£4) 26s. a+ -% ... | 101/10§$ |110/- |111/3 25 4911 
GEO TED) oh crea sada as 58/9 60/— | 60/- 124 |}43 4 
Crompton Parkinson (5/—) 20/T$xdi 18/3 | 18/3 164-7 3S 
Cammell Laird (5/-)..... 10/6 | 11/6} 12/- 14-8 6.3.34 
Westinghouse Brake (£1). | 85/- {| 93/9 100/- 18 {312 0 
i 





There are now suggestions that much of the programme 
will probably be carried out in the railway workshops at 
Swindon, Crewe, Derby and elsewhere, though the value of 
bought-out components in the new engines will be much 
higher than in steam locomotives. The Transport Com- 
mission claims that it is cheaper to build or assemble its own 
locomotives ; though this may be so because it does not 
charge itself any profit on the {15-20 million of capital that 
is tied up in the workshops. In the Commission’s view, its 
own shops are well equipped to produce most of the 5,275 
main-line and shunting locomotives that are to be built. 

The programme also aims at introducing 31,000 new 
passenger coaches and 255,000 wagons by 1970. The first 
figure includes 3,600 multiple unit electric vehicles and 
4,300 multiple-unit diesel vehicles. Recently, two out of 
every five new coaches have been built under contract. This 
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share may increase, since the programme implies a substan- 
tial increase over the present rate of construction ; it a!« 
includes an unspecified number of powered electric a; 
diesel cars, which the railway workshops are at present |. 
well equipped to build. The wagon-builders, however, ¥. :\! 
not have ignored the heavy cut foreshadowed in the freis},; 
rolling stock, following more economic wagon operat 
and the use of larger wagons. As a result, the aver 
annual rate of construction throughout the period of : 
new programme will drop to a third of the present level, ad 
the lion’s share that has gone to outside firms in the p 
may now be retained by the Commission. This busine.;, 
furthermore, may come later when the bulk of existing 
wagons have been fitted with continuous brakes. 

At this early stage the future looks least bright for 
private wagon-builders, whose export business has never 
been very large. Locomotive firms may see little benefit in 
the new programme, too ; the broad smiles are on the faces 
of those who make brakes, power units and other parts for 
diesel and electric locomotives. 


a 


ba 


Purchase Tax in a New Light 


T had been expected that when Parliament reassembled 
Mr Butler would have something to say about the 
changes in purchase tax that came into operation on Mon- 
day ; but what he did say was quite unexpected. Last 
year, the Chancellor created for himself what could have 
been an awkward precedent by announcing, shortly aiter 
a number of purchase tax changes had been made, that no 
further changes would be made in the Budget due to follow 
in two months’ time. There was general curiosity to know 
whether he would give the retail trades the same assurance 
this year, or whether his silence could be taken to mean 
that he was planning more extensive changes. In fact, ! 
had what seemed to be a principle to enunciate—that, in 
his view, purchase tax changes should not be confined ‘o 
the Budget, and that full use should be made of the govern- 
ment’s authority to alter the liability of goods to tax at a1 
time by Treasury order. 

Both last year’s changes and this year’s, the Chancel! 
pointed out, were made to deal with “ special situations ' 
that is, with special cases of hardship or the correction 
anomalies. Certainly Monday’s adjustments have litt! 
financial importance, costing about £500,000 in a full yea: 
But the fur trade will be encouraged by a tax concess 
that moves it from the luxury class of goods taxed at 
per cent (which it shared with cosmetics and the more 
lavish greetings cards) to the less exotic class taxed at 
per cent. The only other major adjustment was (he 
taxing—at the rate of 25 per cent—of motor units {or 
bicycles, bringing them into line with bicycles sold wi'! 
the engine already fitted. 

If the Chancellor is seriously contemplating announci 2 
future tax changes whenever it seems convenient, then >: 
is returning to a practice that was specifically condemn 
by the committee which, under the chairmanship of © 
Maurice Hutton, studied this special problem of losses 
tax-paid stock. The committee strongly recommend: 
that retailers should know when tax changes could ‘< 
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Willing’s Press Service. Ltd., 


Inc orporated Practitioners in 








Advertising, give the following 





services to advertisers. 


marketing * research ° 
writing and designing press 


advertising « designing, planning 


| 
| 
| 


and inspection of outdoor 


printing * export 





advertising * display packaging * | 
advertising - radio (and 


TV when it comes) * films * 





public relations | 


| 


Among the famous names for 
whom we work are 
Adastra Clothing - Airscrew 
Fans * Bon Marche - Carr’s 
Biscuits - Eburite Corrugated 
Containers - Ekco Radio, 
Television, Electronics and 
Plastics ° Euthymol Toothpaste * 
Gordon Hotels + Mr. Hutton , 
1.C.S. + Societe JOB , 
Mackinlay’s - 
Tenderising Salt - Meltis - 
National Cash Register Co. Ltd, + 


‘meatendra’ 


Parke-Davis - Port of London 
Authority * Robertson’s 


Preserves + Stewart & Ardern * 





Suchard - Thermovent Heating + 
, Thresher & Glenny - Tullis 
Russell Paper - Van Heusen * 
Weyroc Man Made Timber. 


We try to do our work without 
pretension * without being either 
dogmatic or unctuous. kt is a 


pleasant and sensible way of working, 


Some of our clients have been 


with us for over twenty years. 





W.P.S., wittinc House 


356-364 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.! 
(Managing Director > H. P. Overy, P12 A, | 
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is 
Sheep getight 


A perfect gift to the most critical 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 


sherry, both pale and beautifully 











dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 

proud product of Spain is available 

in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d; 
subsequent supplies at £12 

per dozen bottles. Your orders 


will have prompt attention. 


SHER HY 


stablished 1800 MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, 


™ The choice 
, for a lifetime 


In the natural process of trial 
and error you'll find all the good 
reasons why so many men get a 

lifetime of pleasure from _ gegenmv 
‘“Player’s Medium”. a 


Ask for this 
AIRTIGHT 
2 oz. pocket tin 


8/104 


1 OZ. PKTS. i” L AY E R’S 


“ MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


john Plage & Sons, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & ireland), Ltd. [NCT 826] 
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FROM PAKISTAN 








eae VIA CAIRO 
UNDER [G HRs 


— faces lime Ever/ 


Now! From Pakistan comes a new airline — Pakistan Inter- 
national Airlines. Flying a fleet of sleek Super-Constellation 
aircraft, P.I.A. (as it expects to be called) will travel East and 
West in the fastest commercial flying time ever. Starting 
February 4th, the new service will link London and Karachi 


| via Cairo in less than 16* hours flying time (West to East 


15:50 hrs.; East to West 17: 50 hrs.). Regular weekly flights 


will leave London on Friday, and Karachi on Tuesday. 
| Hospitality aboard will be eastern in style. 


P.1.A. will bring 


to East-West air travel an Atlantic standard of luxury aloft 
Its domestic network will cover Pakistan, East Pakistan and 
India, and its booking service will arrange flights to all point: 
East. See your local travel agent for detailed information. 





PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


or P.I.A. 249 Brompton Road, $.W.3, Telephone: KNightsbridge 437! 


















SUPER-CONSTELLATIONS, specially fitted for P.I.A., will bring 
a new standard of luxury to East-West air travel. 


TOURIST AND FIRST CLASS FARES will comply with — 


competitive fates. It will cost more 
and comfort. = oe 


P.1.A. BOOKING SERVICE can arrange through P.I.A. inter- 
national and domestic networks, or will = other airlines, 
to fly you to all points East. 
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expected to take place, and that the time chosen should 
be the Budget, so that since there had to be uncertainty 
and speculation over this major revenue tax (which brings 
n a steady £300 million a year) these should be confined 

a known period of the year and not spread over the 
whole twelve months. It is possible that Mr Butler was 
nimbly avoiding his own trap—he warned against draw- 

any inferences from his statement. But if he is not, 
and if he does mean to make purchase tax more or less 
independent of the Budget, retailers will regard this as 
anything but a concession. 


Open Market in Copper? 


ow should copper be priced—by the operation of 
H supply and demand or by some arbitrary means ? 
Fabricators in this country are concerned that prices on 
the London Metal Exchange are at present much higher 
than in the rest of the world, to the advantage of some of 
their foreign competitors. They also fear increased com- 
petition from other metals. The London market accurately 
reflects supply and demand for the copper that it handles, 
but few would deny that the turnover is too small: hence 
the very high and fluctuating prices of recent months. 
Other complaints are that electrolytic copper is only rarely 
delivered on the market, and then usually at a premium ; 
and that the persistence of the large discount on forward 
pper makes the market an unsatisfactory hedging medium. 
Fabricators are naturally attracted by the idea of a 
stable (and lower) price. Like many industries, they 
would normally be more interested in stability than 
in the absolute level of price; stability is convenient, 
and would fit in with the policy of selling their products 
at agreed prices. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
consumers recently approached the Rhodesian producers, 
who provide most of Britain’s supplies, to examine whether 
a stable system of pricing copper could be worked out. 
The Rhodesian producers are in two minds, as their state- 
ments this week have disclosed. The Mufulira and Roan 
Antelope companies, under the wing of Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust, have expressed their sympathy with the idea, 
ind will continue to examine the question with consumers. 
The Nchanga and Rhokana companies, operated by the 
Anglo American group, disagree: they are opposed to any 
interference with the free market, and consider that the 
metal exchange price is the best basis for their sales of 
copper. 
Surely this is the right approach. There is little doubt 
that the market can work satisfactorily, if producers and 
consumers are prepared to make it work ; the technicalities 
ol the contract are of secondary importance. For the con- 
Sumers, this means that they should fully use the market’s 
tacilities—in particular, to buy forward. For the producers, 
it means that they must feed more metal to the market. 
The statement of the Nchanga and Rhokana companies 
implies that they are prepared to do so—otherwise there 
is little point in their suggestion that the question of a 
contract for electrolytic wirebars should again be examined. 
And it would be in consumers’ own interests to agree to 
take rather less copper under their direct long-term con- 
tracts with the producers, and more through the market. 
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Although it is difficult to see how one producing group 
could sell in Britain at fixed prices, without the co-operation 
of the other group, there are other reasons why consumers 
should pause before embracing the principle of fixed prices. 
They would be surrendering most of their control over 
price, and the metal exchange—if it could function at all 
in those circumstances—would be a completely unreal 
barometer of price. And all parties should bear in mind 
that it is only a few years since they were governed by 
American prices and praying for the reopening of the 
London market. 


Par Values and Coronets 


LL discussions on the issue of no par value shares have 
A one feature in common. Those who know the subject 
support the permissive introduction of no par value shares. 
The opponents come from those whose knowledge of finance 
is second-hand. Tuesday’s debate in the Lords on Lord 
Cromer’s motion was no exception. It revealed only one 
confirmed opponent of the NPV share—Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence—and his main line was the thesis maintained by 
Mr Beard in the minority report of the Gedge committee— 
that the TUC would find no par value a difficult concept 
to explain to its members. The debate revealed several 
well informed supporters of the alternative view that no par 
value shares might sweep away the cobwebs of obscurity. 
Among them an excellent speech came from Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh ; it was well up to his old style—racy yet 
based on an intimate knowledge of finance. His reply to 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence was devastating: “It is not only 
the TUC who have difficulty in explaining company finance 
to those whom they seek to enlighten.” And his case for 
the NPV share was concise: “ If there is a fictitious element 
at all it is in a 10s. share nominal which is worth {4 on 
the Stock Exchange, or a £1 share which is worth nothing 
because the company is bankrupt. That is much more 
fictitious than a share of no par value, the price of which 
on the market will correspond exactly with what it is worth 
in money yield.” 

Nearly all debates on shares of no par value have another 
element in common: they fail to mark a definite advance. 
Unfortunately the Lords debate was also in that class. Lord 
Mancroft, Joint Under-Secretary of State at the Home 
Office, who replied for the Government, had to announce 
that there was no hope of legislation in the present session 
—a decision that he based on the consequential tax changes 
that would be needed in income tax, surtax, profits tax, and 
estate duties. These reservations seem mysterious: Lord 
Mancroft did not explain them nor did they impress them- 
selves on the Gedge Committee. Naturally that committee 
did recognise, as Lord Mancroft again pointed out, that 
an alteration of the companies’ capital duty would be 
involved. Still he left the House in no doubt which way 
his own and the Government’s feelings lay. The Govern- 
ment supports the majority findings of the Gedge report ; 
it believes that a strong case has been made out for altera- 
tion of the company law so as to allow companies to issue 
ordinary shares of no par value if they wish to do so. 
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Active Year in Lombard Street 


HE steady rise in money rates which culminated in 
Thursday’s increase in Bank rate, has been too recent a 
phenomenon to have had any important impact on the earn- 
ings of the discount houses in 1954. That period was still 
predominantly one of falling money rates, rising turnover in 
both bills and bonds, and of capital gains in the bond port- 
folio. The incfease in Bank rate will probably now involve 
the market in some erosion of the capital value of bonds 
in its portfolio and losses on bills—though to an extent 
limited by the gradual edging up in the Treasury bill rate 
for the past two months. This had brought the market rate 
at the last tender before the Bank rate change to just under 
2 per cent, a mere sz per cent below the rate prevailing 
immediately before the Bank rate was reduced from 35 to 3 
per cent in May, 1954. What the market gained on the 
change down in 1954 may not therefore be wholly lost 
in this week’s change up. 

In 1954, certainly, the market enjoyed a profitable year. 
Only three discount houses have accounting years to end- 
December—the Union Discount, the National Discount 
and Alexanders, and since these are the giants of Lombard 
Street their earnings experience is not always an accurate 
reflection of that of the market as a whole. But in 1954 
the rise in their published profits was probably a fair guide. 
The net profits of the three houses together rose by 23.8 per 
cent—those of the Union rose from £368,000 to £505,000, 
those of the National from £370,000 to {452,000 and those 
of Alexanders from £282,000 to £305,000. Both the Union 
and the National paid higher rates of dividend on increased 
capital ; the Union’s rate of 124 per cent compared with 
a rate equivalent to 9.63 per cent in 1953, whilst the 12 
per cent paid by the National on its “ B” stock compared 
with a rate equivalent to 7} per cent. Alexanders made 
no increase in its total distribution, incorporating the bonus 
payment of 1953 into the dividend—an interim of 7} per 
cent paid on the old capital and a final of 8} per cent on 
the full £2.4 million of ordinary shares. 

The balance sheets of both the National Discount and 
Alexanders—that of the Union Discount is due next week 
—reflect the larger volume of business in Lombard Street. 
The National increased its bill portfolio by £6 million, 
more than making good the reduction of 1953, and con- 
tinued to add to its holdings of bonds. Alexanders also 
showed an appreciable increase in investments but added 
only fractionally to its holdings of bills. Sir Eric Gore 
Browne, the chairman, states that turnover in Treasury 
bills was slightly less and turnover in commercial bills 
slightly more than in 1953—a reflection of the more flexible 
rates on commercial bills obtaining after the reduction in 
Bank rate of May last. 


Tamed Lion 


HE National Film Finance Corporation has set up a new 
rE company to carry on the film distributing business of 
the British Lion Film Corporation, which was put into 
receivership last summer after losing most of the £3 million 
of public mofey that it had borrowed from the finance 
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corporation a few years before. The successor compan; 
British Lion Films Ltd., takes over all the assets of ¢) 
old, including accumulated taxation losses and the 94 p.- 
cent shareholding in British Lion Studio Company. T}.- 
Shepperton studios owned by this subsidiary will contin 
to be leased for the making of ‘films by independent pro- 
ducers, but British Lion Films will not itself produce film, 
As a distributing company it will continue to offer guaran. 
tees of distribution to British films ; such guarantees, whi! 
can be discounted in the City for about 70 per cent of ¢/- 
cost of making the film, constitute the basic financial backin» 
of British films, supplemented by various kinds of “ 
money,” including the producers’ own resources but mai: 
obtained from the NFFC itself. 

The operation has cost the NFFC yet more in cash. 
has agreed to pay certain creditors and bank loans of the 
company, to the tune of £964,000 ; and it will subscribe 
cash for £160,000 in loan stock in the successor comps: 
and transfer this to British Lion Studio Company in sa 
faction of an outstanding debt. Against this the recei 
has repaid the NFFC £555,000. Its outlay on British | 
therefore, now amounts to £3,569,000, in consideration 
which it owns the entire issued capital—600,000 {1 sh 
—of the new company. It is only fair to say that 
whole sorry venture is not an example of the film fina: 
corporation’s business judgment in backing British film p 
duction ; the initial and continued support of British | 
has been a matter of Government policy, cost what it may 


Britain’s Best Customers 


HEN Ministers extol the expansion of British exp: 
W: 1954, a low bow to the 11 million people who | 
in Australia and New Zealand would not be out of pla 
Thanks to the relaxation of import restrictions, Austral: 
spent £65 million more on British goods last year, a 
New Zealand an extra £26 million, bringing their impo: 
from this country to £278 million and £126 million. T' 
combined increase was equal to the rise of {£91 million | 
£2,673 million fob in British exports, excluding re-expor' 
last year. To most other sterling markets such as Sout 
Africa, India, East and West Africa, where foreign con 
petition was more severe, Britain either made no gains, 
slipped back a little. As a result, exports and re-expo' 
to all sterling countries rose by £77 million to {1,3 
million fob. Exports to non-sterling countries were on 
£10 million higher at £1,428 million, but a sharp fall 
£38 million in shipments to North America was more th 
offset by a rise of £28 million in shipments to the OF! 
area and by a rise of £20 million in shipments to ot! 
dollar and non-sterling countries. 

The engineering and chemical industries can take m 
of the credit for the expansion in exports. Shipments 
engineering goods rose by £42 million to a record {1,0! 
million ; sales of road vehicles and tractors were parti: 
larly high, but almost all groups shared in the rise. 1° 
major exception was electrical machinery, exports of whi: 
fell slightly to £170 million. Shipments of “ other manu- 
factures” rose by £35 million to £496 million, than: 
mainly to the steady growth in exports of chemicals, whic! 
were £26} million higher at a new record of £204 millic: 
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will not be easy for Britain to maintain its exports in 
at the record level of last year. The Australian and 


UNITED KENGDOM TRADE BY AREAS 
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Zealand markets have lost a little of their bloom, and 
etition in all markets is plainly increasing. But 
gh it would be optimistic to hope that much headway 


Aerosols Under Way 


MM IX a paint, cosmetic, insecticide or 


i cream with a harmless gas that cams); 


total of say 3,000 million conventional 
and present 
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can be made in Latin America and the Middle East as a 
whole, it is reasonable to expect furthet gains in. exports 
to Europe and a recovery in exports to North America. 
Even so, Britain will be fortunate if the balance of trade 
is as favourable as in 1954, when the gross visible deficit fell 
by £50 million to £605 million. The small rise last year 
of about one per cent in the volume and value of total 
imports, to £3,379 million cif, concealed a marked rise in 
imports of many industrial materials and transient savings 
from the consumption of some official stocks, notably of 
grain. The volume of imports as a whole can be expected 
to increase, and prices are rising. 


Analysing the Wholesalers 


HE third and last volume of the massive 1950 Census 
Ea Distribution taken in 1950 was published this week. 
It puts the wholesale trade of the country under a micro- 
scope and proceeds to list its features in exhaustive, exhaust- 
ing, but rewarding detail. There were, in 1950, 55,701 
wholesale establishments in the country with total sales 
of £13,000 million. They are broken down here into 
wholesale merchants, exporters, importers, invoicing and 
non-invoicing agents, government departments, marketing 
boards and the buying offices of overseas companies. 

The census is not confined to goods going to the retail 
trades ; it covers wholesaling and buying operations in 
metals, scrap, chemicals, oil products, timber and. other 
industrial materials. Their principal customers (£3,947 





Tinplate makes the best container for 
most packs other than the most corro- 
sive ; but supplies have been tight and 
still are. Aluminium was used for all 


plans indicate British packs before last August ; its use 





y becomes a liquid under pressure; 
eze the mixture into a strong and 
ctive, hand-size container so that it 
be forced out in a fine, controllable 
y when a valve is opened ; and the 
t is an “aerosol” dispenser. This 
ure can is a peacetime development 
he “bug-bomb” first used by 
ed States troops in the Pacific war. 
> 1948, when a cheaper and smaller 
ol package appeared on the Ameri- 
market, and the aerosol itself was 
ed by the government, dispensers 
been used for a widening range of 
lucts ranging from artificial snow for 
stmas trees to moulding powders 
plastics manufacture. About 40 
on aerosols were sold there in 1951; 
y 200 million last year. 
Britain, development has been 
‘T. But materials and equipment 
not been easy to get, firms have 
1 some time to work out the best 
oination of container, valve, and 
cllant for each product, and the 
1 initial price of aerosols compared 
i conventional containers has limited 
ir market. 
\bout 8-10 million aerosols are ex- 
‘ed to appear this year {as against a 


production of 30 million or more 
by 1957. Insecticides and air-fresheners 
are the largest packs so far, but shaving 
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UNABSORBED 
ARCTON 


CONTAINER 


SOLUTION OF FILLING = 2: 
= £ AND ARCTON = === = 


cream and hair lacquers are also sup- 
plied in aerosols, and the paint spray to 
touch-up car and furniture surfaces may 
be marketed soon. 


is limited, however, by cost, its liability 
to corrosion, and the present difficulty to 
ensure air-tight seaming. Glass bottles 
can be used for highly corrosive and 
more expensive contents, provided they 
are first strengthened with a plastic or 
metal coat or a low pressure propellant 
is used inside the bottle. A wider choice 
and volume of valves are now made. 
But the propellant—Arcton, a fluoro- 
nated hydrocarbon compound—is made 
here only by ICI. Supplies are easier 
now, but this is still the most expensive 
component of the aerosol. The mixture 
of propellant and filling varies with the 
pack. For insecticide air-sprays as much 
as 85 per cent of the mixture is Arcton. 
A butane-propane mixture may be 
used ; it is cheaper, but it is also inflam- 
mable and toxic, and its application is 
therefore small. 


Filling the empty container is the 
other major cost item. Two methods— 
refrigeration and pressure filling—are 
used ‘but experience and expensive 
equipment are needed. It is a specialist 
business ; but about five companies have 
entered the field as “ contract packers,” 
who fill the pressure cans with their 
clients’ products. 
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CARBORUNDUM and a present for Sir Isaac Newton 


IN 1949, BRITISH ASTRONOMY received from the MacGregor the consultation was fruitful: for the job of shaping this big pic 
Trust of Michigan the gift of a piece of glass. It was special, of glass, CARBORUNDUmM were able to develop special dianx 
low-expansion glass—a disc more than 8 feet in diameter, weighing wheels which eliminated the danger of overheating and cut t! 
5 tons and worth more than £10,000. This was the MacGregor glass more cleanly and rapidly than it could have been cu 
‘Trust’s very generous contribution to the 98-inch astronomical without them. When they were used for machining the edge « 
telescope that is to be installed at the observatory at Hurstmonceux, the disc the new wheels were able to take cuts up to a sixteent! 
in Sussex, as a memorial to Sir Isaac Newton. of an inch deep. 

Sir Howard Grubb, Parsons, and Company, of Newcastle on Including the slow, meticulous work of finishing, the maki 
Tyne, undertook the work of converting the biggest piece of glass of the mirror from the disc has taken almost 2 years’ actual work- 
in Europe into a 98-inch telescope mirror whose concave surface ing time, and has involved the cutting away of 1800 Ibs. of glass 
vould nowhere depart by more than 2 millionths of an inch froma We were interested enough in this great undertaking to send t! 
perfect sphere with a radius of some 50 feet. Before they began CARBORUNDUM Film Unit to make a 16 mm. record of thie 
the job, they consulted CARBORUNDUM—as many highly com- work, in colour, with a spoken commentary. We shall be glad ( 
petent engineering firms do when they are faced with specially lend this film, free of charge, to responsible organizations wh 
difficult or important work that involves the use of abrasives. And may care to see it, 


Abrasive and Refractory podutshy CARBORUNDUM 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
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n) were in industry; retailers and grocers bought 
) million worth of goods through wholesale channels ; 
salers bought £1,944 million from each other, and 
£143 million direct to the public. 
es, wages, and turnover of each group and sub-group 
| listed, along with the major towns and urban districts 
e they work (half the wholesale trade of the country 
irried out in London, a quarter of the total within the 
Purchase tax paid, government compensation, com- 
ns, sales On commission and on own account, are listed 
fter the other for different trades and different types 
holesaler. So are the gross margins earned, the size 
> stocks carried at the beginning and end of the year. 
es are given for the cost of transport and the method 
Wholesale merchants dealing in industrial chemicals 
d £851,000 in transport, £97,000 of it being the cost of 
iting their own vehicles ; the export merchants dealing 
the same goods spent {£564,000 on transport. The 
ssalers’ rate of stockturn is also given ; in general, it 
is plain that the census takers have been able to ask 
wholesalers for rather more detail than they did the 
iiers, 
here is, unfortunately, no regular series of wholesaling 
tics, except in the textile trades, that would correspond 
the retail sales index, and so no means of bringing 
igures up to date. The census remains a sharply 
eated picture of middlemen in 1950, the first of its 
d ever to be taken in this country and a mine of informa- 
for those prepared to dig for their data. Now that 
retail census has been published in its entirety, the 
int and value of the data that the whole compilation 
ided reopens the question of whether a census of this 
| should be taken only once a décade. 


On Taking-off Vertically 


7 0 major advance in engineering knowledge can have 
\ had such a risible public debut as the Rolls-Royce 
riments in vertical take-off, films of which have been 
sed this week. Dispensing with all the aerodynamic 
ements normally considered necessary for flight— 
‘Ss, runway, ailerons and other controls, rotor, or even 
pretence of airframe, Rolls-Royce have demonstrated 
a structure consisting just of two engines and weighing 
tons can be lifted into the air, steered and guided in the 
mal fashion and brought gently to land on nothing 

e tangible than hot air. 
laving proved the soundness of the principle in this 
sh-and-ready fashion, the company’s next step will be 
levelop a special vertical take-off engine that will be 
d simply to lift the aircraft to a certain height (and later 
land it) after which the main engines take over and 
vide forward power. If and when Rolls-Royce can offer 
h engines to the aircraft industry, the effect on the 
‘ward appearance of aircraft is likely to be startling. 
‘uch of the present-day wing area is required for take-off 
i landing purposes. only, So at the same time as the 
crtical take-off principle makes all forms of runway un- 
ccessary, it dramatically cuts the amount of wing required ; 


‘he ratio is roughly one pound of wing less for every pound 


ol downward jét thrust. The only wing area remaining 
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will be what is strictly necessary for forward flight ; some- 
thing in the form of a narrow delta has been suggested. A 
big reduction in the unladen weight of aircraft is expected. 
This makes vertical take-off economically important to the 
civil operator ds well as to the military. 

It may well take as long as 15 years to produce a vertical 
take-off airliner, but application of the principle to high- 
speed fighters is likely to be pressed ahead as rapidly as 
possible. The vulnerability of modern high-speed flight 
is its total dependence on runways of massive weight and 
strength. The pressure in Nato for “ light ” fighters stems 
from fear of the fate of the fighter bases in Western Europe, 
built at a cost of £3 million apiece.- Rolls-Royce-is the 
first company to produce an engineering formula—as 
distinct from a make-shift device like rocket launching— 
that offers a way out of this dilemma. 


Prospect for Rubber 


HIS is the time when brave spirits in Mincing Lane 
= reach for their crystal balls to see what the new year 
holds for natural rubber. The exercise is hazardous: 
last year most forecasts of production and consumption 
missed the mark, yet on the most vital point—the forecast 
of a negligible surplus—the crystal did not lie. Instead 
of declining, world production rose last year by some 
35,000 tons to an estimated 1,760,000 tons, but world 
consumption rose by well over 100,000 tons to a record 
of about 1,730,000 tons. The figures can only be approxi- 
mate, but there is no doubt that the apparent surplus was 
small. With a little absorption into government stockpiles, 
there was no sign of any rubber seeking a home. From a 
trough of 16d. a lb in March, the London spot price had 
almost doubled by the end of the year. Temporary 
interruptions of supplies and speculation played a part in 
that advance, but the market is still firm. 

At anything like recent prices, production should in- 
crease further, perhaps by some §0,000 tons. Will con- 
sumption show a similar increase ? American consumption 
and imports into the Soviet bloc and China are the two 
major imponderables. Forecasts of American consumption 
are complicated not only by price, but on the effects of the 
probable transfer of the government’s synthetic rubber 
plants to private industry. The American manufacturers 
expect consumption to rise by about 30,000 tons te 
1,260,000 tons of all rubber this year; that estimate 
assumes a larger production of motor cars and larger sales 
of replacement tyres, but it may still be on the low side. 
How much of the total will be natural? The high price 
of natural rubber has already stimulated a switch to 
synthetic ; the ratio of natural to total rubber consump- 
tion dropped from 49.7 per cent in September to 46.4 per 
cent in December and may drop below 45 per cent. Hence 
it seems prudent to assume that America will not use more 
natural rubber this year, and may use rather less. 

What are the prospects for increased consumption in 
the rest of the world ? With a further expansion in the 
output of motor vehicles, consumption in Western Europe 
and other countries may well increase by some 30,000 
tons. The outcome of the recent negotiations between 
Indonesia and Russia and China is not known, but they at 
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least suggest that the Communist countries are interested 
in obtaining more rubber from Indonesia—it would be 
foolish to guess how much more. Thus it is probable that 
part of the increase in world production this year will be 
absorbed and that the surplus will not be burdensome. It 
may well be unwise for the natural rubber producers to 
hope for more than that. Present prices are encouraging 
the use of synthetic rubber in Europe as well as the United 
States, but no radical weakening in the market is yet in 
prospect ; for seasonal reasons any surplus is not likely to 
appear until the second half of the year. 


Computers on the Counter 


BIG sales drive for electronic computers has been started 

by Elliott Brothers with the appearance of ‘an elaborate 
and most effective brochure describing the company’s small 
“ 402” computer and its possible uses. Skilled. publicity 
of this kind is needed to break down the general suspicion 
in industry towards what the layman regards as the brain- 
children of scientific Frankensteins but which are in fact 
valuable office tools. Although the Elliott computer 1s 
put forward as the first “brain” to be marketed as a 
standard commercial product, both Ferranti Limited, and 
J. Lyons, the caterers, have, or soon will have, competing 
designs on the market, and Ferranti intend to start a com- 
puting service in London shortly. Such a service is already 
being operated by Elliott Brothers. 


Britain’s Share of Shipbuilding 


T the end of 1954 about 37 per cent of the ships under 
A construction throughout the world were in British 
shipyards; of ships commenced, launched and completed 
during the year, the British share was a little less than 30 per 
cent. All of these percentages were slightly higher than in 
1953 ; combined with the record figure of tonnage com- 
pleted—14 million gross tons—and recently of ships com- 
menced—75 ships of 437,376 tons in the final quarter of 
the year—they provide backing for the moderate confidence 
now evident among British shipbuilders. 

How much importance should be attached to the marked 
rise in orders for British yards during the last quarter of 
1954 it is hard to say. During the year as a whole the 
yards had a net addition to their order books (i.e., allowing 
for the cancellation of about 300,000 tons of ships, mainly 
by foreign owners) of only 334,000 tons, about a fifth as 
much as was completed during the year. British ship- 
builders for the most part are sensibly inclined to take that 
as a welcome reduction in the tremendous amount of 
outstanding tonnage on order that was built up a few years 
ago, which inevitably put off new customers in 1953 and 
1954. Britain has still far more orders on its books than 
any of its competitors, and the deliveries it can offer are 
still longer than shipowners can obtain abroad. But its 
main rivals, Germany and Japan, have steadily grown 
busier too ; and German shipbuilders in particular, with 
delivery periods, are developing the same reluctance as 
British to quote fixed prices. 
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Last year’s earnings of the Blue Circle Group of cement 
companies were substantially higher than in 1953, thanks 
largely to the cessation of the non-profit-making imports of 
foreign cement. The directors of Associated Portland and 
British Portland have decided to raise ordinary dividend 
payments from 17} to 20 per cent. An up-to-date touch 
is added to this statement by the decision to revalue the 
group’s assets. 


With the provisional trading results for 1954 and the 
order books of 1955 in front of them, the directors of English 
Electric have decided to put the ordinary dividend up from 
the equivalent of 91/6 to 124 per cent. This early 
announcement is made to coincide with the offer of five 
English Electric £1 ordinary shares for every six ordinary 
shares of Vulcan Foundry, and with the offer of one Engiis! 
Electric ordinary share for every five §s, units of Robert 
Stephenson’s stock held by the public. The new shares 
to be issued by English Electric, if the offers are accepted, 
will not rank for the 1954 dividend. 


* 


More working time was lost in industry through strikes 
last year than in any year since the war—nearly 2} million 
working days; the industries most affected were transport 
(counting in the docks), ship repairing, coal, and building 
This cost of industrial disputes was markedly higher in 1954 
than the average of the last 20 years ; though it in no way 
approaches the average loss of working time caused by 
strikes in the twenties or early thirties. 


* 


Short of cash and with a large loan outstanding, Electric 
and Musical Industries is financing its purchase of a 
majority holding in Capitol Records of Hollywood by a 
preference issue to stockholders of all classes. They are 
offered 3 million 5} per cent second {1 cumulative 
preference shares. The existing 4 per cent Notes (1953-58) 
are to be repaid at 100} and their place taken by a similar 
amount—f2 million—of unsecured loan stock (1970-75). 

* 


Tanganyika Concessions has placed privately a £2 million 
43 per cent unsecured loan stock at 99. This new mone 
will be used to finance the purchase of further debenture 
in Benguela Railways, in which “Tanks” owns all the 
existing debenture capital and 90 per cent of the equity. 

” 


Polyvinyl acetate, which is used in emulsion paints a 
as an adhesive, is now being made in Britain from ind 
genous materials for the first time. British Oxygen ha 
spent nearly £500,000 on a small PVA plant at Chester-le 
Street, which uses acetylene piped from its industrial g 
plant nearby. The capacity of the plant is small, only “« 
few thousand tons a year” ; until last September, nearly al! 
the supplies of vinyl acetate monomer came from Germany. 

* 


In three months of booming stock markets, over 800 
subscribers have enrolled under the “ M and G” Thrift 
Plan, designed for the purchase of trust units by regular 
subscriptions. Accounts opened so far range from £10 to 


{ 
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A recurring industrial problem — 
and one where THE FINANCIAL TIMES 

is of great help. Sound decisions demand | 
the right background, and decisions are 





unquestionably easier for the executive who 
regularly reads this important newspaper. 


What's the next move? 
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ALUMINIZED TUBES 


reduce your 


television costs 


| 
| 





i as costs, particularly of the expensive picture 
| tube, are an important consideration when you buy a 
Television set. That is why you should choose a set that is 
fitted with an Ediswan Mazda 





He is well-informed on facts and figures, and | 
well-advised by authoritative writers on the | 


possible future course of events. Recognised 
as the daily newspaper of industry and com- 
merce, THE FINANCIAL TIMES supplies a wealth 
of vital information—carefully marshalled for 


quick reference—and absorbing articles and | 


comments on many industrial subjects. 
What’s your next move ? Order a regular 
copy of THE FINANCIAL TIMES today, and make 
certain of getting wise counsel. 


Men of industry read 


Gar THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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WITHOUT ALUMINIZING 
Without aluminizing, tubes waste 
half their light. 

To counteract this the brilliance 
must be increased and tube life is 
shortened. 


scacin 


komen 


WITH EDISWAN ALUMINIZING 
Ediswan aluminized tubes have a 
mirror backing to the screen. All 
the light is thus thrown forwards, 


giving brighter, clearer pictures and 
extra life. 





aluminized picture tube. 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tubes give brighter, clearer 
pictures than ordinary tubes. 
Thus the set can be operated 
with the brilliance control at 
a lower level, and the tube 
lasts longer. 

In addition, ion burn—the 
cause of ugly brown patches on 
the screen: and ion bombard- 
ment—one of the most fre- 
quent causes of tube failure — 
are largely prevented in an 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tube. It is worth your while 
to insist on an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube—you 
get better pictures at lower cost. 


EDISWAN 


Mm A£: Oe 
ALUMINIZED 
CATHODE RAY TUBES 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 


135 Charing Cross 


Road, London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies. 
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£800 a year, with an average of £43. Enroiments continue 


at a steady rate. 


* 
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impurities caused by nitrogen and oxygen, as well as reniler- 


ing the whole process of casting, particularly in large 
more easily controllable. 


The use of vacuum techniques in the casting of steel, 


which has been the subject of small-scale experiment for 
some years, is claimed to have been developed to a com- 
mercial scale by the Bochumer Verein steel company of the 
Ruhr. The German company announces that it has already 
cast 10,000 tons of high-grade steel under vacuum at its 
works at Bochum. Removal of air during the casting pro- 
cess can avoid hydrogen embrittlement of steel, and other 


per cent. 





Company Notes 


DORMAN LONG. Last November 
the directors of Dorman Long estimated 
in the offer for sale of the company’s 
equity to the public that the trading 
surplus in the year to October 2nd would 
be about £6,000,000. From that profit they 
expected to pay an ordinary dividend 
equivalent to 8 per cent for the full year. 
Their forecasts could not be far off the 
mark, for the group’s financial year was 
already over. The company’s preliminary 
statement now shows that the comparable 
figure for the £6,000,000 is, in fact, 
£6,237,164. After depreciation and a 
provision for renewals the group’s profit 
is shown to have risen from £6,203,948 
to £6,541,130. Net earnings are also up— 
from £3,378,474 to £3,553,896—and the 
dividend is 63 per cent, making a rate of 
8 per cent per annum. 

Dorman Long has still a heavy capital 
development programme in front of it, and 
the emphasis has been placed on profit 
retentions. _ Nearly £3,000,000 has been 
ploughed back. The size of those com- 
mitments alone could act as a curb on 
dividend payments, though theedirectors 
are confident that the new assets will add 
substantially to the earning capacity of 
the group. The £1 ordinary shares, 
which were issued at 22s. 6d., now stand 
at 26s. 6d., to yield just a fraction over 
6 per cent. 


* 


CARRERAS. Three sets of figures 
dominate the full accounts of Carreras. 
They are: the drop in trading profits, 
from £3,613,572 to £3,367,525; the 
increase in stocks, from £17,395,559 to 
£19,471,807 ; and the fall in debtors, from 
£8,631,519 to £6,384,145. The decline 
in the trading surplus is smaller than the 
company’s preliminary statement sug- 
gested, but, even so, it is disappointing 
in a year in which cigarette sales were 
buoyant and in which the Carreras group 
distributed Dunhill cigarettes on a 
national scale. The increase in stocks is 
a natural result of better supplies of leaf 
tobacco; the manufacturers themselves 
seem anxious to build up stocks above 
the customary minimum of *« twelve 
months’ supply. The tobacco companies 
usually collect their debts from retailers 


and wholesalers every four or five weeks, 
so that the fall in debtors suggests that 
the tobacconists had rather smaller stocks 
of Carreras’s cigarettes on their shelves 
towards the end of last October than they 
had a year before. 

Taking these three movements in the 
accounts together, they point to a fall in 
sales. Costs are still rising in the indus- 
try and competition between the manu- 
facturers to maintain their share of the 
market is keener. If there has been a 
falling off in Carreras’s sales it cannot, 
on the evidence of these figures, have 
been large. At the end of last October 
cigarettes were still in name on quotas 
to the retailers. But these quotas were 


Years to Oct. 31, 


1953 1954 
. 4 £4 
Consolidated earnings:— 

Trading surplus....... 3,613,572 3,367,525 
Total income. ......... 3,790,477 3,559,992 
TS WEMOE oe oh ok 1,858,421 1,773,995 
Nea peebt.. 53k 1331.950 1.012.541 
Ordinary dividends.... 716,158 716,158 
Ordinary dividends (per 

Ope) | ss cua Racine 17 174 
Retained profits....... 580,855 260,633 
Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Net fixed assets........ 3,377,812 3,683,840 
Net current assets..... 9,986,945 10,000,677 
Stocks Sawn stiS 17,395,559 19,471,807 
EUROS ck cis cee 8,631,519 6,384,145 
RM Seo es cad ots ae 330,829 447,616 
Bank overdrafts....... 12,301,757 11,907,698 
Reserves... suri oe 4,721,100 5,048,108 
Ordinary capital....... 7,440,600 7,440,600 


little more than nominal, and recently 
they have been lifted altogether, so that 
any decline in turnover is a significant 
pointer for the trade. It is not so signifi- 
cant for Carreras’s shareholders, because 
that company, like Imperial Tobacco, has 
a record of steady dividends. That 
record is unlikely to be disturbed by any- 
thing less than a major fluctuation in 
trade. 


* 
AERATED BREAD CcCOM- 
PANY. Mr Garfield Weston, who 


through Weston Holdings controls Allied 
Bakeries, has been busy this week. He 
has made two take-over bids. They are 


simple bids in the sense that they have 
been cash offers for the ordinary shares 
of going concerns at prices above those 
quoted in Throgmorton Street. They 


* 


Temperance Permanent Building Society announces || 
total assets in the year ended December 31st last ros: | 
£3.2 million to £33.6 million. Mortgages by {2.0 mi!! 
to £28.2 million. The ratio of liquid assets to total 2 
improved from 13.4 per cent to 1§.3 per cent. The ; 
of reserves to total assets was 5.58 per cent against 


/ 


have one feature in common. 

refer to companies which have no 
doing particularly well in recent 
Mr Weston is not looking for hidde: 
values, but for ageing businesses 
new management might rejuvenat< 


The offer for the ordinary capi: 


Meredith and Drew, the biscuit : 
facturers, seems to be nothing mor 
an attempt to. add a few more ° 
the growth of Allied Bakeries, 
already controls a large numb 
bakeries and biscuit factories and a 
number of shops. The offer is « 
for each {1 unit, either ordinary or ‘ 
ordinary ; the issued capital is ma 
of £364,097 ordinary units and {4 
“A” ordinary units. The “A” un 


the eve of the offer changed hands 
around 20s. 6d. In the year to Septembe 
3oth Meredith and Drew made a lo 

£11,056, compared with a loss of {170,2 


in 1952-53; the ordinary dividend 
been passed. Some of the directors 
trolling more than Io per cent « 
equity capital, are not willing to 

Mr Weston’s offer. Some of the 
directors are. 
can carry the deal through even i! 


than 90 per cent of each class of equ: 


accept his offer. 

More far-reaching than this bid 
Weston’s offer of 45s. for each £1 
nary stock unit in the Aerated 


Company, with an issued equity capit 


of £1,282,000. The day before the 
was made these units gained 2s. 6d 
after its anmmouncement rose an 
4s. 6d. to 42s. 
London area, is the catering and tea 


rival of J. Lyons, but less prosperot 


than its bigger rival. Over the last 
years the directors, though they ha\ 
the ordinary dividend unchanged 

per cent, have had to report a s! 
decline in profits. In 1954 profits 
down again—from £313,000 to {22 


Allied Bakeries does not intend, if the o! 


is accepted, to change the policy ot 
but more emphasis will be put 01 
bakery side of the business. 


The number of take-over bids Mr W 
has made recently sets him in the 
fectionery trades on something like 
same pinnacle on which Mr Wo 
stands in the furniture and drapery © 
Thus Allied Bakeries is offering to 


55 


Mr Weston, if he choose 


ABC, particularly in | 


As muc: 
£1 million may be spent on modific:! 
and renovations within the ABC ¢:: 





ons 


ip. 
“on 
yn- 
ihe 
son 


125. 


t , 
buy 


Aerated Bread Company for £2.9 mi'!\0n 
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\leredith and Drew for just over 
‘ion. After the issue of £1,225,000 
; cent preference shares at 21s. last 
vi ie group should have substantial 
n hand, but not funds to the tune 
rly £4 million. A further issue 
the probable solution. 


* 


JOHN SUMMERS. The John 
rs equity was sold by the Iron and 
St -ealisation Agency at the beginning 
ober. At that time, with the com- 
financial year just completed, the 
( rs were able to make a firm fore- 
the year’s profits and dividends. 
harging depreciation they esti- 
the profit in the year to October 
“about £3,500,000.” Their divi- 
orecast was 9 per cent. The com- 
preliminary statement, because of 
ing of the offer, was not expected 
r much from these estimates. And 

ot. 
ordinary dividend is 9 per cent. 
profits, after depreciation of 
147 but before tax of £1,636,051, 
to £3,666,535. These figures, 
we much to an increase in steel 
: roduction at the Hawarden Bridge 
W , compare with a profit of 
£1,471,200, after depreciation of 
£1,203,732 but before tax of £710,364, 
53. Development of the Hawarden 
Works will not be completed until 
ddle of 1956. About eighteen 
must elapse before the plant 
its full rated capacity. But pro- 
| will be going up steadily and in 
ospectus the directors were confi- 
iat profits for the mext few years 
not be less than £3,500,000 a year. 
( it basis the ordinary dividend . is 
more than twice by n2t equity 
Hence, if the political risks are 
i, there should be an element of 


> het ye. & 


——~ 


growth in the {£1 stock units. Those 
units were issued at 24s. 6d. each. They 
now stand at 30s. 7}d., to offer a yield 
of 5% per cent. 


* 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING). Last year was one 
of those years directors and investors in 
investment trusts dream about. Equity 
values rose quickly and steadily through- 
out the year. Dividends, too, were going 
up and, what is as important, the pros- 
pect of even higher payments was not 
dimmed. It is the equities in a trust’s 
portfolio that give its accounts their 
glitter. And at the end of last year a 
trust’s income account would be swollen 
by the bigger dividends already paid and 
its balance sheet strengthened by the 
appreciation in market values. Shrewd 
switching in the portfolio could add that 
extra sparkle of capital gains. 

No investment trust and certainly not 
one of the biggest of all, Cable and Wire- 
less (Holding), could avoid doing well. 
How well can be judged by the rise of 
just under 28 per cent in gross earnings 
from £583,000 to £744,000. Net earn- 
ings advanced from £317,000 to £399,000. 
Inevitably, that expansion. was followed 
by bigger ordinary dividends. On a 
capital of £5,500,000, as increased by a 
free scrip issue of £500,000, the directors 
of Cable and Wireless have recommended 
a full year’s dividend of ro per cent. In 
1953 a dividend of 9 per cent was paid 
on a capital of £5 million. In effect the 
ordinary dividend has been taised from 
8.2 to 10 per cent. On that dividend the 
£1 stock units yield, at the current price 
of 48s., 4.2 per cent. That is only a shade 
under the average yield offered by leading 
industrial equities and, like that yield, it 
is justified by the hope of bigger dividend 
payments to come. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: February 2nd 

_ Next Contango Day: February 2nd 

Next Settlement Day: February 8th 

Before the change in Bank rate was 
announced, the see-saw in the market had 
tended to swing in another direction than 
in recent weeks. Gilt-edged stocks began 
to improve, cheered up by the reduction 
in the US Treasury bill rate and the 
revenue figures, but equity prices were 
rather uncertain, After the rise in Bank 
rate gilt-edged prices dipped, then rallied 
to close with only slight net losses; 
equities after a momentary pause con- 
tinued to go ahead. The early rally in 
the Funds began on Tuesday apd was 
quite strong, with the undated stocks 
leading the way. It happened that appli- 
cants for Colvilles had most of their money 
back for re-investment. Dominion and 
Colonial stocks moved up in the wake 
of the Funds, but business was light. In 
the foreign market the Japanese issues 
were marked down on the news about 
Formosa. Gérman issues were dull at first 
but came to life again on Wednesday. 

In the industrial market, prices were 
unsettled temporarily by the news from 
Formosa, and prices fluctuated quite 
widely. The Financial Times Ordinary 
Share Index, having fallen from r1oj.1 
before the week-end to 191.9 by the close 
on Tuesday, recovered to 192.8 in Wednes- 
day’s dealings and rose to a new peak of 
194.4 on Thursday. The biggest losses at 
the beginning of the week were reported in 
store, tobacco and motor shares. Shipping 
shares also reacted, losing quite heavily 
when profits were taken. Against this 
trend, locomotive and electrical equipment 
shares improved, on hopes of big orders 
under the railway re-equipment plan. The 
leading blue chips soon rallied, but 
tobacco, brewery and textile shares 
remained in the doldrums. 

Oil shares followed the tread elsewhere 
in the industrial market, not staging their 
rally until Wednesday. At the beginning 
of the week, tea and rubber shares were 
sull rising, but the market turned dull 
later. Kaffirs, notably the OFS issues, were 
depressed early in the week, but staged a 
rally when the market opened on Thurs- 
day. Copper shares made substantial 
gains on the high price of the metal and 
the statement about free market sales. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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‘ 105% 9943 |Exchequer 3% °62-63....| 102% 10lg j}1 8 °9 215 1lil 45/6 34/6 124c\Stewarts & Lloyds {1.} 48/9 48 /~ 
a 101 % 99 4 |Serial Funding 24% , 1957. i 99 +4 99% | 1410/2 6 8 | 30/15 | 24/103 6#5|Summers (John) £{1...| 29/9 | 30/74 
1012 | 100} (Serial F unding 3% 1955. .| 100 #3 | 1003 010 2};2 4 0] 29/7 | 22/- 6 ojUnited Steel f1...... 29/9* | 29/9" 
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an AS 3 MISCELLANEOUS . 
To earliest date. ({f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. (§) Net yields are | gq ,_ 41/9 4 a| Assoc. iene. £2 56s 10/- 70/- 
( eee after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. * Ex dividend. f Assumed] 97/6 | 67/9 5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. fl. | 99/44 |100/7 
average life 11} years approximately. 52/6 | 38/- 24a/B.L.€.C. f1.. 1 49/3 | 51/6 
80/- | 33/- 7}a|Bowater Paper fs 80/- | 78/9 
a m 41/6 | 33/6 4 a\Brit. Aluminium £1 ..] 41/3 | 42/3 
Prices, 1953 | Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE _ | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 50/104) 36/3 8ita\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- .| 53/- | 52/6 
5 si cicece oases | STOCKS AND Jan. 19, Jan. 26, Jan. 26, | $613 | $38 3 b\Canadian Pacific $25 .) $55} | $543 
Hich | Low | High | Low: FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 | 1955 | 1955 58/6 | 32/6 413b\Decca Record 4/- ....}| 56/6 | 55/- 
= =— — 32/3 | 18/5 4 a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..} 32/- | 52/- 
£ Ss. “d. 58/9 38/6 4 a\English Elect. {1..... 57/6 | 61/3 
92 | 84} 973 | 90% | |Aust. 34% 65-69 ... | 94 93 318 I1l} 60/6 37/9 8} b\General Bisct.. i235... 60/- 60/- 
: = 1014 97} |Ceylon 4% °73-75....} 101 | 101 318 Til 44; 26/6 4 a\lmp. Chemical {1 . 44/6 45 /- 
98 jt | 98% | 106} | 98} IN. Zealand 4% "76-78.| 103) | 105} | 315 31] 63/109 49/3 soli? 8}a\Imp. Tobacco (i... 59/- | 58/6 
734 | 66} 9¢ | 71} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 75 734 | 4 1 8 |$1093 | $63} |$2-35¢$2-90c\Inter. Nickel n. $107§ |$109; 
953 | 903 993 95 j|Liverpoo: 3% 54-64 984 984 3 3 10/] 70/6 51/6 9b 74a\|London Brick ¥ buen’ 67/6 67/6 
813 734 87% 80} |M. Wtr.‘B’3% ’34- 8 824 824 315 91} 36/3 | 21/6 1346, 6%a|Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 33/~ | 33/6 
1044 | 1014 | 104} | 100 |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 100} | 100} | 417 Gel 88/- | 63/6 3hal 144d/Tate & Lyle f1...... 84/6 | 84/6 
> “ss 109% | 71%.|German 7%......... 100 964 ke 83/3 | 60/6 74ai 10 b/Tube Investments {1 .| 82/6 | 85/- 
pee Ss 168} 102 iGerman 54° eee | 1603 | 1563 103/104) 69/- 5 al 17}d|Turner & Newall £1..|109/6 {111/35 
1393 | 119 | 1703 132% |\Japan 5% 1907......| 163} | 161 86/6 | 46/- 936, 6 alUnilever {1 ......... 18/6 | 78/- 
176 136 198} . 167 (Japan 54° , Conv. 1930) 194 1924 41/3 30/3 Thitbl +44) United Molasses 10/-..| 39/9 42/3 
50/- 28/- | t10cl| 2}tajCons, Tea & Lands £1.| 48/9 | 48/3. 
aca | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield 2/9 1/9 | 10d 10 clLondonAsiaticRbr.2/-- 2/45 | 2/44 
Prices, 1954 | ni vigends ORDINARY Jan. 19,|Jan. 26,! Jan. 26, | 50/- | 25/2 15 7}a\United a Betong £1) 46/10}; 47/6 
P ~ | fa) (Bb) {e) STOCKS r 1955 | 1955 | 1955 INES 
i Low q (c) | |} 1955 | 1955 1955 94 58} 40 20 ajAnglo-Amer. 10/- ... 83 8 {i 
% % | BanKs & Discount i £ s. d. [40/- | 68/3 | 120 80 a|De Beers 5/. Bearer. .|129/44 |127/6 
1/9 | 42/3 | 5a| 7 bBarclays{1.........| 56/6* | 57/-* | 4 4 3 $128/13 | 56/6 eee ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.{111/103}110/74 
15/44 | 58/9 | 7a 8 bLloyds‘A’ (5, {1 pd...| 68/-* | 67/-* | 4 9 7 | 16/3 54/9 5 10 »|Randfontein f1...... 68/14 | 66 10) 
90/- | 14/9 8 a| 10 b/Midland £1, fully pd. .| 86/6* | 85/6*| 4 4 3] 6/113 4/103} 22 q 24 c\London Tin 4/-...... Vat | 1/33 
35/9 | 72/73 84a| 94\N. Prov. B’ £5, £1 pd 82/-* | 81/-* | 4 811 | 32%) 16%) 50 al 200 biRhokana fl......... 32 
98/9 | 79/6 8a 8 bWestmstr'B’{4,flipd.| 92/6* | 90/6" | 4 8 5 
68/6 | 46/- | Thal 8RbiAlexanders {1....... 59/-* | 58/614 5 Gx 
2/6 40/103 5a 7 b Nat. Disc. ‘B’ Piceves 56/6* | 56/-* | 4 5 9 
7/9 | 44/6 5 al 745,U nion Disc, {1....... | 58/6 | 57/7-*14 7 9 Ree 
50/- | 37/6 4a\ 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) £1. 48/- -| 48/- |3 6 8 
49/- | 40/3 | 17 0|  ‘Tga\Chart. Bk. of India fil 50/- | 51/- |513 9 I"; 
| INSURANCE $ 
163 9} 50 a 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.| 16} 16§ | 2 0 7 Se Inter. jet. 
25} 20} 40tb| 20ta\Pearl £1. fully pd kes 23 23 4 14 il at. Distill. . .| 
47k 35 4§ | 105tc pins Prudential ‘A’ {1..... 45} 44} 411 5 
Breweries, Etc. | + +=| + °&3x|  __ fPennsyl......| 238 | 244 Chrysler .....| 674 | 67 (Shell ........ 
ef 138/1} |125/- 10a; 33 shoes EBs nese hhies cee 135/74 |135/74 | 6 610 
*F 28/104) 17/43 - q 10 a, Distillers Oho. veknesss 28/6 | 28/7- |; 311 5 
P. ; 43/3 | 31/- 15 bGuinness 10/-........ 47/6 | 48/9 | 414 4 
ii ; 96/- | 60/- 540 7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. 92/6 | 92/6 |418 0 
~ 8 4 * Ex dividend. + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Laterian dividend. (0) Final dividend. (c Year's diviland. a On 50%. (e) Toearliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
i% (g) On 14%. (hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital en Os on 14°8%. (¢) On 138%. (j) On Il (k) On 8%. (i) To latest 
(m) On 10%. (n) On 9§%. (0) On 9%. 4p) On Ss, (q) On 22% gross. (r) ) On she {s) On 227% gross. (t) nie "6%. (m) Interim for 15 months. 
* On 12%. (v) On 74%. (w) On 174%. (#) On 129%. (y) On 11%. (s) On 8%. (§) On 20 
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Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent 
BRITISH 

Prices and Wages............... Jan. Ist 

Production and Consumption 8th 

Manpower an. 22nd 


OPP ee ee ee ee ee eer ee ree 


External Trade...............+.. This week 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............... Jan. 15th 














date on which each statistical page appeared. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade......  Jan.. Ist 
British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 8th 


Western Europe :— 
Prices and Money Supply Jan. 22nd 
CRO UMNO os cccescccsncened 


This week 











Imports are valued c.i.f. ; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages | 1953 1954 
| Unit - eaten . enema peeinamraretenr rr 
1952 | 1953 1954 Oct. Nov Sept. Oct Nov. | Dec. 
VALUE 
imports | 
Ie 0 4hnk ee ree £ million 289-8 278-6 281-6 279-8% 272-2 281-6 285-8 228-2 333-8 | 313-5 
nk and tobacco .......+5%. S 100-5 109-6 110-9 111-2] 107-7 109-4 116-5 88-9 147-8 | 130-1 
} torial «sidan caeacianiads z 95-4 87-8 | 85-4 81-2 79-9 88-7 80-0 64-9 88-8 | 89-7 
M els and lubricants ........ a 28-2 26:1] 27-4 28-3 26-4 23-8 28-7 27-6 29-1 | 27-4 
\ Bi cutcsdatiawcombete ev 64-0 53-6 56-7 56-3 55-4 54-7 59-1 45-7 67-3 | 65-2 
Exports of UK —* 
Fotal ..... «inv cuebsdaes Ceeenaney é 215-3 215-2 222-8 227-64 239-9 224-6 210-4 214-9 196-5 255-7 
M tUIOS chop buco ebah Phe = 178-5 174-9 180-9 183-6 194-2 179-9 169-6 172-4 | 152-3| 208-2 
Recuperts . ....<<<dcsubanee ean non - 12-0 8-8 8-4 9-3+| 8-92 7-6 6-2 9-2 | 5-5 | 8-6 
Balance of trade (« xports less imports) .. - — 62-5 — 54-6 — 50-4 — 42-9 | — 23-3 — 49-4 — 69-2 — 4] —131-7 — 49-2 
VOLUME | | 
fnparts ......cccksdcdeta beneasbeke 1950=100} 102-9 112-1 wal 115 | 112 115 116 93 132 
Guperts .... . i. ccgatudhuasesdebcale i 95 98 104 105 | 110 102 101 101 93 121 
| 
i | 
| | 
BY AREA 
Imports 
D cM he cue £ mill’on 60-1 52-9 51-6 55-4 | 51-5 51-1 56-7} 53-1] 64-6 71-3 
OSA. ok ia a ees ” 26-2 21-1 23-6 19-2 | 21-7 23-4 27-2} 28-0} 33-21 33-0 
Cama ws iacedeseen | on 26-7 25-3 22-7 29-1} 25-6 21-8 24-9} 20-9} 27-0 | 33-2 
g OEEC countries ....... t 71-3 64-1 68-2 67-4 | 63-7 65-5 72-5) 63-2) 79-2} 65-0 
5 ah heen a Ge oneuee ‘i 119-7 125-3 129-2 119-5 | 123-8 124-2 115-3 84-1} 148-5) 130-1 
Exports | 
D GORGE ch a . 31-4 33-7 31-3 34-2 34-9 31-7 28-1 35-4 | 32-5 35-7 
OS Ais 335 vi oe me 15-1 14-3 13-3 14-7 12-0 13-5 13-0 13-9 | 12-4 16-3 
Cama wing 55 Sees - 11-0 | 13-4 11-3 13-9 14-4 10-7 9-5 10-5 12-2 11-8 
JEEC countries ....... io 58-4 62-5 64-8 68-4 | 67-7 58-9 62-6| 60-4| 63-2 69-9 
} i 
iets conta dts aes mi 107-0 105-8 112-1 112-6} 121-5 116-8 106-5 107-1 | 87-9 128-1 
Balance of trade po ess impor ts j | 
ik cu ewe tees * — 28-6) — 19-2 | — 20-3} — 21-2| — 16-6] — 19-4] — 28-6 | — 17-7 | — 32-1] — 3-6 
OEEC countries ....... * —~12-9|' — 1:7) — 3:4] + 10) + 40]/— 66] — 9-9} — 2-8] — 16-0] + 4-9 
Hiei Riles tbe <9 as % — 12-7| — 19-5 | — 17-1] — 6-9} — 2:3] — 7:4] — 8-8) + 23-0| — 60-6] — 2-0 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES ‘ | 
ork 
hom paleew arene nets 000 tons] 325-3 335-2 289-1 345-0 275-1 336-8 478-8 358-3 | 377-4 371-1 
kes Pasha Deel 45°5 63-1 56-4 7-5 66-3 54-8 48-6 31-0 | 85-6 48-1 
cee oe a 164-6 248-6 201-5 285-3 251-0 277-6 179-3 137-4 153-0 137-8 
bi cP Seem eke vs 21-8 27-5 31-0 31-4 | 25-7 36-4 24-5 19-1 26-3 33-7 
ep’s and lambs’ (*). mn, Ib. 51-9 63:3} 51-9 34-1 55-9 57-3 21-5 29-5 | 58-3 48-4 
| and synthetic (*) ... | '000 tons 16-7 18-4} 20-7 21-1 | 15-6 18-5 23-8 12-0 28-3] 26-5 
-§ aRb bi awy certo coe '000 stds. 85-2 119-1 | 122-2 104-5 | 91-7 93-0 163-9 116-2 138-2 | 127-3 
pe delenak Sarees '000 tons 119:8 133-8 | 160-1 171-6 | 149-0/| 183-8 178-3 144-1; 160-6; 195-7 
ONO FASS il daseeen mn. galls. 494 556 600 613 | 608 | 604 613 | 604 596 605 
Exports of UK produce : | | 
Cs iding bunkers ............ ‘000 tons 1,254} 1,400 1,351 1,627 | 1,587 1,525 1,285 | = 1,492 | 1,140 
sv ON e-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yds 59 | 59 | 53 98 65 61 41 90 | 58 
Wiel Go cksictk eH } 8,143; 8,706} 8,205] 9,728| 8845| 8600] 6,953| 8559] 7, 9,847 
; i yGs. j i i 
; and chassis.......... number | 25,824 25,186 | 30,507] 25,706| 21,618| 24,288] 30,118 | 27,392 | 32,523 
il vehicles and chassis... _. 10,636 | 9,199] 10,521] 11,111} 10,205 9,853 8,955 | 9,306 13,971 
Ag ol trachatecs fier tk . 8.746 | 7,807 8,979 8,836 7,308 7,063 | 10,292 | 9,154 8,774 
Machiuery—electrical....<essecees £000 4,805| 5,015| 4916] 4633| 5,300! 5230] 4130| 4,516 5,738 
CQ CREF SOR eee A * 30,346 | 28,762 30,412 28,311 30,770 | 30,599 27,513 27,072 35,561 
é ls, elements and compounds. s 3,085 4,180 | 4,816 4,311 | 4,502 | 4,466 4,770 5,171 5,280 





(*) 


Retained imports, (*) Revised figures, 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 












Stock Average v 























































































Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices et earn 
$ pres MmManutac 
All er Ail | Terms Com- At 
com q =. ri Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export | of site current 
modit products | sags | trade index prices 
a 3 1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 1939=1 s 
COS a oe ee pecans 50-1 36°5 59-4 47-1 | 52-5 | ee 41 | 48 | 86 100-0 23:86 
; 19 110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8; 104-8}. 117-7 117 | 102 115 193-3 71-69 
1954 110-3 95-7 114-8; 112-6) 1043; 19-1 er cia exe 229-0 71-64 
~ gust 110-5 | 95-8} 115-0; 113-9 | 103-7 119-2 122 | 100 122 237:1 71-06 
= ib 110-0 93-6 | 114-7 112-4 | 104-3 119-5 121 | 109 121 240-4 41-86 
t 109-7 =}. 93-1 } 114-5 111-8 | 104-6 | 119-5 ai | as ois 243°6 12:2: 
November 110-0 | 93-2} 114-6/ 111-1] 104-6} 119-5 Pe eee 254-4] 73-57 
D b 109-5 90-0 114-3 110-5} ~104:3; . 119-7 ae sine 267-7 74°12 
ve nies - 
q PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employ: 
national . ‘ npn . 
Total { 
product industrial Durable goods | Non-durable goods New con- Total | Total 
Seasonally} pro- “soe Bea struction; one sella 
adjusted | duction eae ‘is ae easonallyy “0 | ae 
annual Total Metals | Vehicles,| Total | Textiles, Chemicals} adjusted | ‘Fee ‘Serpe 
rates etc. clothing | 
‘ y $ billion i ae . Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands 
8s a ee 91-1 58 | 49 53 | 48 | 66 | 80 4 683 | 55,230 | 45,750 
/ Siva deck ee Bene eee 364-9 134 | 153 132 189 | 118 107 147 2,938 63,453 61,929 
: I Soe ea eer tee 357-1 125 | 138 108 | 175 | 116 100 “Sf: 3,098 va 61,238 ' 
es 
; 1954, Astoust 5. ca ieee Ldn geet eee 135 105 | 166 | 114 99 | 149 3,145 65,522") 62,276! 
: Sey wee 1 136 105 | 161 | 115 97 | 150 3,157 65,2434 62,144! 
ietober ..... =. a ae 126 139 110 164 | 117 103 150 3,105 64,8827) 62,141! 
ies 129 | 143 118 184 118 | 104 1 3,192 64,624*% 61,731! 
rer came 130 145 120 198 | 119 | 107 lias 3,262 63,526", 60,6838? 
































































— All business ? Total retail * Imports for US consumption | ge aah Volume o 
sumption |——————— See ene 7 ‘i wabiaad 
Annual | Sales | Stecks | Sales 4 Stocks Total | Crude Semi- | Total | Finished Imports 
rates ; materials manuf’res| goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted hee $ million 
bh Pee eee 67-6; 10-80 20-05 | 3°50 5-53 190 62 41 | 260 | 139 94 
Sf eee 218-4; 46-08; 77-11 13-67 21-59 896 245 214 | 1,253 778 151 
BOOS 5 935 2 A a eee 2350-1; 48:82} 81-07 | 14-23 22-66 898 217 224 | 1,504 | 910 ~ 158 
VOSS Jette sis acaer 233-15 47-78| 79-00| 14-44| 22-60 973 | 225 243| 1,462| 1,015 164 
co A. st ce nae if 47°42 78-35 | 14:27} 22-40 820 | 185 192 | 1,282 | 882 139 
» August. eed ces 234-8 i 46-72 78-16) 14-15] 22-45 826 207 | 195} 1,145 | 762 140 
, September '.. i45..¥6 i | 46-99 77-79 | 14-21 22-43 717 198 | 195 1,102 | 725 133 
9 MOOR 8 so ercis bet oe 46-42 77-56 | 14-07 22-00 761 | : es 1,255 és : 
Nowomheee ius. ic bs eas | 48-23 77-66 | 14-36 22-13 : | * be | = 


i 















Personal income Bond vields 





Consumer credit 






Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure 










. j . - * ve os :. ¢ . Co 
Tota! | Labour Farm Total Instal- Invest- | " mg Surplus 2 month on 
: income | income ment ments oans ota! or reasury | Govt. 













deficit 


bills | bonds 


~~ $ billion ; oe 
end of period $ billion 


‘“ ‘$ billion; : is 
end of period 


$ billion ; seasonally 


adjusted annual rates Per cent per annu! 


; oweeepimenmemsinitine tions pomeginpen a eptreeeatneeearnperemanenseeny= dnlnasiteei oe oes 
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1M so. 3 oe wenn ee 72-9 46-6 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0|— 3-9] 0-023) ... | 

s eceaeepamies 286-1 | 203-4 29-54 22-19 78-1 67-6 14-3 9-4] 1-931 2-93 | 

sans 6a Sees eS sis ik aE ee a "a 67-8 3-1] 0-951 2-54 | 
1954, July 5. ssis-wexsnngs 285-7 | 202-3 | 80-0} 67-3 4:8 2-0} 0-710 2-47 | : 
1: RAGE « NK G0 ven 285-4] 202-1 83-0} 66-4 6:7 2-8} 0-892 2-48 | - 
; » September ........... 286-6 | 202-0 83-3| 67-2 5-0 0-1} 1-007 2-51 | 
» Oeliber 25 ay ees 286-3} 202-7 86-3 | 67-8 4:9 2-2] 0-987 2-52 | 7 
November :.... 6.56 6.3. 287-6 204-0 86-4 | 69-7 3-8 0-4 0-948 2-55 | 9 
: December... si 6c. o see's et es anit sie po sie 1-174 | 2:58 | 









(') Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictt 


c com ble wit series ; ks are at end of pe: 
(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. ’ dl eee eI Se 


(*) Second quarter. (*) Third quarter. (") Preliminary. 
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XCHEQUER RETURNS 


ended January 22nd there was an 
surplus (after allowing for Sinking 


4A 20 


14.323.000 compared with a surplus of 

the previous week and a surplus of 
. the corresponding period of last year. 
the cumulative account to a surplus 

ompared with a deficit of £120,513,000 
ere was a net receipt “ below-line ” 
8.918.000, bringing the total cumu- 
(£432,993,000 in 


44 


t 


to £241,031,000 





April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 

i Esti- 1953 1954 jended | ended 

| mate, to to Jan Jan. 
1954-55 | Jan. 23,} Jan. 22,] 23, 22, 


1954 { 1955 1954 | 1955 












































nue 
1800,000 J1112, 746 |1135,610]138595, 165654 
132,000} 83.800; 82,500] 7,500| 6,500 
164.375] 131.600} 149,300] 2.900 3.800 
55.0001 44,600} 59,470 600 1,400 
172,000} 161.400! 143,600} 5,100, 2°800 
60,000} 52.950} 66,350] 1,600 2,300 
| 
i 
\ 1,000 920} 1,030] ... | 50 
J ee 
2384, sis 588,016 | 11637, 8604156295 181504 
1062,500] 862,026| 910,569] 19,221' 19,722 
719,000} 563. 370 592,783] 5,630, 4,140 
‘1781, soohsas.306| 396 |1503,352} 24,851 23,862 
77,000] 64,286! 68,105] 15,711; 17,258 
300} 4,650} 300 2,050 
21,000} 10,900! 15,000] . wt 
24.000] 34.629' 22.206]12,635| 435 
245,000] 97.819! 144.874] 1.314, 689 
Total 4532, 75 |s221, 346 3396,047 11106 225798 
Ord. Expenditure 
570,000 463,560 454,254 
51,000 36,625) 36,594) ... |... 
10,000) 8,664, 8,239] 286 354 
3859,73912806,144 2787,096| 73,170 80,220 
Total 4490,739 3286,183| 73,456 80,574 
36,000] 26,866| 27,396) 210 900 
“ Above Surplus a } 1. 4 
Deficit .. | 120,513] 82,468 137440 144323 
be Net Expendi- } + ; 
312,480! 323,499] 6,698) 8,918 
. Re + } 
Total Surplus or Deficit 432,993 241,031 1144138 153241 
rtificates 83,908 | 132,085] 44,297 61,596 
‘s 13,650| 32,700} 1.100 2,700 
14.768|—  35| 1531 






33,619 | 
| 


nditure of the Post 
Exchequer (instead of 


eptember the capital ex 
harged directly on the 
m the Savings Funds) and is consequently 


elow-line ” expenditure and the total deficit 


2nd this item stood at £31,900,000. 
FLOATING DEBT «4 


(f mifion) 





Treasury Bills | ’@ys and Means 










- Advances Total 
| Floating 
na Public |Bankof; Debt 
er| Tap Depts. England 
has eeniitencic eee oT 
090-0) 1669-9 4,846 -0 
3380-0 | 1591-8 ws | 5226-9 
410-0, 1,544-0 on 5,261 -9 
440-0 1514-3 ine 5,229-0 
450-0; 1,483-1 5,205-4 
.470-0° 1453-1 wis 5,185-1 
4280-0 1.548-] - | 5319-8 
480-0 | 1571-7 . §,322-8 
. 3.470-0 1613-4 5,383-0 
450-0 | 1,672-7 3-8 (| 5382-8 
3,440-0 | 1727-2 | 5,429-3 
420-0) 1823-5 5,505-9 


Financia! Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


BANK rate was raised from 3 to 3} per 
cent on Thursday. This followed an 
almost continuous rise in the Treasury 
bill rate since mid-November—from 1% 
to over 2 per cent last week—a sustained 
extension of the period of seasonal weak- 
ness in sterling into the normally favour- 
able new year, and a fairly steady rise 
in the Treasury bill rate in the United 
States (though this week the rate fell 
from 1.407 per cent to 1.349 per cent). 
The increase in Bank rate was, as ex- 
pected, made the occasion of important 
adjustment in rate margins. The banks 
raised their deposit rates by only } per 
cent, to 14 per cent, but increased their 
call money rate against Treasury bills by 
the full 4 per cent, to 17 per cent. The 
call money rate against different classes of 
collateral was moreover unified at this 
level, so that the rate against commercial 
bills rose by only } per cent and that 
against bonds by 4 per cent. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street in 
the week before the Bank rate change had 
continued to be difficult. Special aid was 
needed and given on most days. At the 
Treasury bill tender on Friday last the 
market reduced its bid by a further 4d. 
per cent, to £99 9s. r1d. per cent, and 
the market’s allotment fell from 61 to 
SI per cent. 

The Bank return shows a further reflux 
of notes of £12.9 million. But as “ other 
accounts ” rose by £19.8 million, bankers’ 
deposits fell heavily to £251.9 million, the 
lowest level recorded since 1946. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rates (from % Discount rates of 
3%, 27/1/53) Bank bills : 60 days 24 
3 months 2} 
— max) 4 4months 24 
— 6 ménths 2% 

Discount houses lk 


Money Day-to-day: 1g 
Short periods. . 1i-1}* 


Treas. bills 2months 2* 
3Smonths 24° 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 


6months 3 


* Belore Bank rate chance. 


3-3} 
4months 3-3} 
4-43 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 












1955 


Jan. 20 Jan. 27 





Issue Department* : i 
| Notes in circulation...... 1,535-2 | 1,677-8 | 1,664-9 
Notes in banking dept.... | 40-2 47-6 | 60-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-7 | 1,721-2 | 1,721-:2 
Other securities... . a 0-7 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 3-4 | 3-4 
i 
Banking Department : 
| Deposits : ¢ 
Public accounts. ......... 10-7 12-2 16-3 
Treasury special account. , 12-5 2-2 4-7 
Bankers... ... : 53s 278-6 268-1 251-9 
Others ..... ; peat 68-1 66-1 85-3 
pepe tat 369-9 348-6 358-8 
Securities : ; : 
CeUSPNE os ie eins 303-7 281-9 283-0 
Discounts and advances .. 15-4 20-1 i 16-4 
Other . Sede caleen 26:5 14-9 15-0 
~*-* Saari aaiate 45-6] 316-9 | 314-4 
Banking department reserve. 42-6 49-9 62-8 
a 2 o/ 
/o ° ‘9 
, ROI oS cikeaukaan 11-5 14-3 17-4 





* Government debt is fil, 015, 100, capital £14,5535,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,775 million to £1,725 million 
= January 20, 1955 
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TREASURY BILLS 











Average / Allotted 
Rate ; at 
of Max 
Allotment Rate* 


<, d | » * 


Amount ({ million) 

Date of | 

Tender 
Offered 


Applied 


For Allotted 
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* On Jan. 21st tenders for 91 day bills at £99 9s. lid. secured 
| about $1 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
i allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of {210 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


ee 
Official 
Rates 


January 26 







jae 2 Jenneey 21 | January 22 


Market Rates: Spot 





January 24 | January 25 joeety 26 











United States $. 2-78-2-82 | 2-78}-2-78§ \2-784-2-78fy| 2-789-2-78} | 2-78§-2- 78h | 2: 78§-2-78) | 2-78§-2- 78} 
Canadian $ ......| a 2. 6st 2-69 |2-684)-2-69|-2-685-2-69 | 2-68{-2-69 | 2-684-2-69 | 2-68/-2-69 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 975§-975g | 975)-975¢ | 975§-9758 | 9749-9745 | 9748-9745 | 975§-9759 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 fp-12- 33/12 - 24§-12-255/12- 2439-12-25 |12- 2498-12-25 |12-249-12-25 | 12-25-12-254/12-25h-12- 255 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-224- 1139-22) \139- 224 1139- 225- 139-224 ~ /139- 30- 
141-05 139-275) 139-274) 139-27 139-274) 139-27} 139-35 
Dutch Gid 10-56-10-72 [10-584-10- 588) 10- 584—10-589/10- 584~-10- 589 10- 58}-10-589/10-58}-10- 58}/10- 58$-10-59 


W. Get. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. . .| 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr........ 
| Norwegian Kr. ... 


79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 
















11-67 &—11-8449g/11- 75} 11-754 ae ee aa 11-75}-11-75}| 11-76—11- 764 11-76§-11-76§ 
79- 90-80-00 

14-37f-14-59§ [14-50}-14- 504 14- 503~14- 50§)14 - 50J~14- 50|14- 50g-14- 50$)14-503-14-5 
19-19}-19-48} |19-36}-19-37 19-36}-19-37 |19-36 
5 [20-01}-20-02$'20-01}-20-02}'20-01 


79- 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
14-51§-14-51 
19-37 (19° 36}-19-37 |19-36j-19- 19-374-19- 374 


20-02}'20-01}-20- 02}!20- 01j}-20- 3 9-3 -20- 02} 


One Month Forward Rates 


a Gilat Bis vs cin on cRRS Par~*c. dis | Par~4ec. dis ] Par-Ac. dis | Par-yc. dis | Par-c. dis | Par~4yc. dis 
Canadian $ Par-}c. dis Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis | Par-—jc. dis | Par-—je. dis 
| French Fr. .. 1}-3} dis 1}-3} dis 14-3} dis 1}-3} dis 14-35 dis 1h-3} dis 
| Swiss Riss. « l-4e. pm 1-}c. pm l-}c. pm | i-}e. pm i-}c. pm_ 1-}c. pm 
| Belgian Fr.. & pm-% dis | *& pm-» dis| & pm-% dis 4& pm-g dis| & pm- 4 dis; 4 pm-% dis 
| Duteh Gid g-kc. pm }-jc. pm t-ic. pm | {-jc. pm | §-ic. pm j-ic. pm 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. }pi.pm-}pf.dis; dpf pi-_par $pf. pm-par | }pfi. pm-par | pf. pm-—par | ¢pf. pm-par 
| Swedish Kr... #-1]6 dis | }-1j6 dis 7-136 dis | 1-2 dis 1-26 dis 1-2 dis 
a re ae 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-465 dis 
Nocweetan Kr. c.. 6 cece ccs ecces Par-—26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par—-26 dis 








sdcceese 2651/8 


Price (s. d, per fine oz.).. 


251/74 


Gold Price at Fixing 
| ig 251/8 





251/9 251/9 
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FH The mental burden of provision for 

VE himself and his dependants is often a | Generai ’’. Cost is met year by year 
| oie deterrent to efficiency, and although | and the employer’s contribution is 
4 the Welfare State has removed the | treated as a business trading expense 
(Sau fear of actual want, it cannot hope | by the Inland Revenue. The result- 
‘ to dispel all the financial worries | ing dividends of increased efficiency 
ae which so often harass those who | and greater harmony compensate 
a have retired. time and again for the relatively 
3 Today it is noticeable that firms | small expense incurred. 


A secure future 


encourages SAINI 


No worker can put his best into his 
job if he is worried about the future. 


with the highest proportion of con- 
tented workers are those which have 
made provision for their employees 









by operating Pension and Life 
Assurance schemes, such as those 
underwritten by the “ Legal and 


Write today for full information and 
advice on Pension and Life Assur- 
ance Schemes. 
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_ LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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What ARE the Business Prospects ? 






THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London , Office : 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, EC 2. 


e 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,900,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,009,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,009,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 8,000,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with tht country. 
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The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 











where specially trained officers 






obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747.9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
690 OTHER OFFICES 













Founded: 1866 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 





———— —————————————————————— 
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\LEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Statement of Accounts, 3ist December, 1954. 


LIABILITIES £ £ 
yrised Capital :-— 
0,000 Preference Shares of £2 each 
nd 2,400,000 —- Shares of 
| each 2,600,000 
ee 
d Capital :— 
0,000 £2 6% Cumulative Preference 
Shares, fully ‘paid sey Ses 200,000 
2,400,000 £1 —e Shares, fully 
paid ... a 2,400,000 
2,600,000 
Share Premium Account . . 533,750 
n eral Reserve (including a transfer of 
500,000 from Contingency Reserve). 1,466,250 
—— 2,000,000 
fit and Loss Account ... ea eine 267,000 
4,867,000 
ns, Deposits, Sundry Creditors and 
ontingency Reserve (including lia- 
ities Of £146,645,187 secured on 
tain assets. per-contra) 149,600,183 
a] | Dividends (less Tax) recommended 118,800 
NOTES :-— 
1. There is a Contingent liability in 
respect of Bills Re-discounted 
excluding Treasury Bills of 
£7,757,377 (1953—£6,965,837), 
. Taxation recoverable to date has 
been included in these accounts, 
£154,585,983 
ee to 
ASSETS £ 
lances at Bankers and Cashin Hand . ‘ 467,910 
s Discounted (Jess Provision for Rebate) ees 75,310,774 
tish Government Securities (Quoted) ... 77,598,033 
rporation and Dominion Government Securities 
Or uoted) ... “a 258,577 
Loans on Security and Amounts Receivable se 950,689 


£154,585,983 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


PROGRESS 1954 


TOTAL ASSETS 
at 3lst December 


£213,461,000 
(£181,183,000— 1953) 
NEW SAVINGS 
£51,166,000 
" a (£42,848,000 — 1953) 
ii ADVANCES ON MORTGAGE 
£43,177,000 
(£38,362,000—1953) 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS & CASH 
at 3lst December 


£31,402,000 
(£23,478,000 — 1953) 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


ut A 


NDIA F AKISTAN BURMA VEYLON - MALAYA - SINGAPOR 


Business houses looking Eastwards for extended 
markets are invited to make full use of the 
services of The Mercantile Bank of India. 
With branches in all important trading centres 
the Bank will be pleased to provide current 
information regarding agency channels, ship- 
ping, exchange regulations and allied problems. 


THE 
MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


HONG KONG - CHINA + MAURITIUS - THAILAND - jAPAN 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


* 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cabie Address: “‘Vereinsbank’’ Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741, Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84, Telex No. 053/820 


77 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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1954 A GOOD YEAR FOR BRITAIN 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND EXPORT TRADE 


LORD HARLECH ON COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


The 119th annual general meeting of 
Midland Bank Limited will be held on 
February 16th at the head office, Poultry, 
London, E.C., 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment issued to shareholders by the chairman, 
The Right. Honourable Lord Harlech, KG, 
PC, GCMG: 

Last October your. directors thought it 
desirable, in the interests of shareholders 
and in order to remove uncertainty, to 
announce in advance their intention as to 
he rate of final dividend to be recommended 
yr the second half of 1954. The payment 
of 10 per cent subject to tax, if approved by 
the shareholders at the annual meeting, will 
bring the total to 18 per cent gross for the 
year, and this rate it is hoped te maintain 
with half-yearly payments of 9 per cent. In 
irriving at their decision your directors were 
nfluenced by the improvement in the general 
economic position of the country and by the 
more reassuring outlook that had appeared 

th the clarification of various factors 
ring on the earning power and internal 





t 
t 
+ 
it 





strength of the bank. 

The net profit for the past year, after the 
increased profits tax liability arising from 
the larger distribution, amounts to 
£2,398,000, roughly £270,000 more than 
for 1953. Out of that sum we have, made 
somewhat larger allocations to inner reserves, 
and the higher rate of dividend will absorb 
rather more than a year ago, as shown in the 
profit and loss account. 

Figures appearing in our balance sheet for 
December 3lst last reflect the general ex- 
pansion in business activity and in the supply 
of money. Deposit liabilities have risen to 
a new peak, roughly £45 million higher on 
the year, and averaging through the year the 
increase is of similar proportion—about 34 
per cent, or well within the simultaneous 
enlargement of the amount of the national 
income. The increase in deposits is accom- 
panied by a rise in advances by about £55 
million over the year, and our analysis shows 
that this movement is due mainly to the 
increased borrowing requirements of industry 
and trade, including the nationalised public 
utilities, resulting from their expanding turn- 
over and the further lifting or relaxation of 
Government controis. 


The total bill holding has declined some- 
what over the year, and the substantial rise, 
within the total, in bills other than Treasury 
bills reflects both an expansion of the volume 
of international trade financing through the 
London money market and a moderate con- 
traction in the demands made upon bank 
credit by the Government’s short-term bor- 
rowing needs. Adding to the bills total the 
cash and short loans, almost wholly to the 
money market, it will be found that the in- 
creased demand for advances has lowered 
slightly the “liquidity ratio” between these 
readily realisable assets and the deposit 
habilities: Our holding of investments is 
almost unchanged in amount, and its com- 
position is well suited to the circumstances 
of the times in that all of them bear final 
maturity dates falling within the next eleven 
years. 

Acceptances. engagements and forward 


exchange commitments entered into on be- 
half of customers all show very considerable 
increases. Altogether, then, the balance 
sheet gives evidence of the maintenance of 
a healthy condition combined with sustained 
progress in the service of the country’s day- 
to-day business. Last year’s turnover on 
current accounts with this bank was over 
18 per cent larger than for 1953. Our 
affiliated companies have maintained their 
gratifying record of progress, and both the 
Belfast Banking Company and the Clydes- 
dale and North of Scotland Bank have shown 
a satisfactory growth of business. 


The statement describes the extensive use 
which has been made of a great variety of 
mechanical] aids designed to achieve greater 
eficiency with no less security and con- 


‘venience for customers. Early in 1928 this 


bank took the initiative #n installing machines 
for ledger-posting combined with the pre- 
paration of statements of accounts for cus- 
tomers in place of pass-books. The system 
has since been widely extended and eventu- 
ally will completely replace hand-posted 
ledgers. Note-counting and coin-counting 
machines and high-precision scales for weigh- 
ing notes in bulk are being brought into use 
wherever they can be advantageously em- 
ployed. As long as twenty years ago this 
bank began to use photography in the 
interests of efficient operation. Departments 
responsible for this work are at present film- 
ing about three hundred thousand items a 
day on the average, though on peak days 
the total far exceeds twice that number, and 
the latest machine takes its photographs at 
the rate of nine thousand an hour. Another 
example of modern installations is the use 
at head office of punched card methods of 
recording, computing and checking, which 
are- adapted to a variety of tasks involving 
large numbers of calculations and detailed 
recording and aggregation. 


It can thus be claimed that the bank has 
been very much alive to the possible benefits, 
in saving of labour, in higher standards of 
accuracy and in service to the customer, of 
the progressive employment of many kinds 
of mechanical device. It will be ready to 
adopt quite new methods, as for example in 
the field of electronics, when satisfied that 
the prospective capital and running costs are 
likely to be commensurate with the foresee- 
able gains. 


Whatever may be the scope for mechanical 
and scientific aids, however, a large part of 
the business of banking lies beyond their 
range. For banking is essentially a personal 
business, implying the maintenance of high 
standards of efficiency within the undertaking 
and of integrity, courtesy and sound 
judgment in relations between the bank and 
its customers. In this we are particularly 
fortunate, thanks in part to our progressive 
methods of recruitment, training -and 
selection, but still more to the inherent 
quality of our management and staff. To 
all of them, from those carrying the heaviest 
burdens of responsibility to those who have 
most recently joined the service of the bank, 
I express, on behalf of the shareholders, 
cordial appreciation of their unflagging 


service. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PO{! 


In one way at least nineteen-fifty-fo 
prove to have been an historic year 
national trading and financial relatio: 
the discussions that have been taking 
with a minimum of publicity, may eve 
be found to have set the course of 
for many yéars to come. On the m 
side, the over-confident, almost 
expectations of an early restoration 
convertibility of the pound, at least 
non-resident holders, were dissipat 
authoritative reiteration of the basic : 
ments for such a step, which it wa 
showed little prospect of early fulfiln 
the same time, clearer recognition o! 
broadened convertibility was likely 1 
in terms of more intense competition i: 
seas markets tended to modify the ent! 
with which it had been envisaged. | 
end, assessments of political risks and 
tainties at home and abroad contribu 
acceptance of probable postponemen of 
action for a period the length of whic 
one is now prepared to forecast. 


The change of sentiment sprang in 
no doubt, from the course of intern 
discussions, beginning with the confer 
Commonwealth finance ministers early ¢ 
year, Later exchanges of information ind 
views among member-governments of the 
European Payments Union, concentrated 4s 
they were upon practical problems, seem [to 
have brought about some modification oi the 
bold assertions by continental spokesmen of 
readiness to participate in a concerted ven- 
ture. The annual meeting of the Intern: 
Monetary. Fund in the autumn provided in 
occasion for emphasis on the difficulties 
fronting members in their efforts to uncer- 
take or aid the final liberation of curr ; 
from exchange controls and of trade 
quantitative restrictions. 

On another aspect of international aff 
the stage was being set for the highly sig 
cant proceedings which began in the autu 
Representatives of the powers concerned 9 
the Colombo plan for the economic deve!op- 
ment of south-east Asia met, and took impo: 
tant decisions, at Ottawa in October \t 
about the same time, under the auspices 
the United Nations Economic Comm: 
for Europe, exploratory discussions 
taking place at Geneva, among delegate» 0! 
governments directly concerned, on the p 
bilities of an enlargement of east-west © 
Meanwhile talks were going on in Lon 
among representatives of Commonwe 
governments with a view to co-ordinatin: 
far as possible their séveral attitudes tow 
Imperial preference, the problems of 1 
favoured-nation tariff treatment, the ap) 
priateness or otherwise of licensing and o 
quantitative import controls, various kin 
export subsidy and the operation of bilatc! 
trade agreements. Finally came the mec‘ 
ing, perhaps most important of all, of rv! 
sentatives of the governments associated wih 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 1: \< 


We need to remind ourselves that GA!! 
is no more than the surviving part of @ |} 
more ambitious and extensive scheme, fos)! 
over and shelved in the course of sever! 
conferences and diplomatic exchanges in ‘"< 


~~ 
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var years. The remnant that was 
ook the form of an interim agree- 
‘ly concerning tariffs, quantitative 
-riminatory—restrictions on im- 
subsidies on exports; and in 
has operated chiefly to guard 
npetitive raising of tariffs and to 
through bilateral negotiations 
their effect by the system of 
-d-nation treatment, the reduc- 
cular import duties and the fixing 
es and preferences against possi- 
rease. Meanwhile the various 
ises” have permitted the con- 
imposition of many forms of 
riction other than by customs 
ll as of direct and indirect sub- 
inding exports. Moreover, new 
sen about the possibly disturb- 
measures to dispose of certain 
urpluses. Wide difference of 
been aroused also by the pro- 

it Japan into full and equal status 
ontracting parties, all benefiting 
ivoured-nation treatment, to the 

’ embodied in GATT. Hence 
-nsive and detailed review of the 
nent which began at Geneva in 


yme of all these discussions cannot 
en; but their significance draws 
th from the fact that the agree- 
itered into, in 1947, in an atmo- 
gh hope of rapid liberalisation of 
its have largely disappointed these 
for which political conditions 
ted States and recurrent balance 
difficulties of the sterling * area 
yeen partly responsible. Thus 
tended to become perhaps more 
shield against single-party pro- 
icion than an instrument of 
trade and payments restrictions. 
hat the whole series of discussions, 
1completed, may well determine 
er the next few years, the world 
on towards economic unification 
evert to the practice of narrow 
with no sort of action barred, 
way of quantitative controls, 
estrictions or direct or indirect 
of exports. It is well that this 
i the ways should be clearly seen, 
e choice of direction should be 
full realisation of the kind of 
to which each is likely to lead. 


‘OMIC PROGRESS IN 1954 


now to conditions in our own 

1 the post-war history of the United 
the past year stands out for its 
n expanding volume of .produc- 

: high level of employment and 
eater flexibility in the economic 

1 wholes It has been remarkable 
¢ buoyancy shown by our export 
h has contributed to the enlarge- 

- surplus on the balance of pay- 
Strengthening of the gold and 
crves and the further restoration of 
in the pound sterling as an inter- 
-urrency. The maintenance of 
xports illustrates the solidity of the 
effort to ally vigorous salesman- 
advantages in quality, servicing 
Among the most gratifying fea- 

i¢ home record are signs of some 
n of plans for re-equipment and 
in industry, to which impetus has 
-d by the rise in produotivity result- 
_carlier postwar capital investment 
i¢ new investment allowances pro- 
‘er the 1954 Finance Act. A parallel 
ment which is most encouraging is 
nued revival of personal savings not- 


‘cing the rise in expenditure on con- 


‘ and increased outlay and commit- 
‘ostered by the wide extension of 
‘nase facilities, This record demon- 


Strates the strength of progressive forces 
released by the relaxation and removal of 
government licensing and other controls 
over industry and trade. 


It must be added, however, that the pic- 
ture is not one for unqualified satisfaction. 
It is disappointing to find so little result 
accruing thus far, in terms of total output 
and costs of production, from the heavy new 
Capital investment and extensive reorganisa- 
tion in the coal industry. Then, too, there 
are signs of some weakening of the com- 
petitive power of particular industries, among 
which shipbuilding has often been men- 
tioned. Labour unsettlement has had its 
part, particularly in the later months of the 
year, im weakening an otherwise more 
assured position for our export trade. More 
pervasive in its influence is the continuance 
of the slow diminution of the purchasing 
power of the pound in the home market. 
[hese symptoms are indicative, along with 
the continued upward trend of wage costs, 
of the persistent pressure of “ cost-inflation ge 
and both the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Governor of the Bank of England 
have expressed themselves as not yet wholly 
satisfied of the maintenance of healthy 
monetary conditions. The inference that 
inflationary forces have not been decisively 
overcome is supported by the course of 
affairs on the stock exchange. It is arguable 
that the reduction in Bank rate in the spring 
may have furthered an undue rise in prices 
of equity investments to a level at which 
they heavily discount the prospects of con- 
tinued high activity in industry and trade, 
a further growth of business profits and 
larger distributions therefrom. 


Balancing one thing with another, it may 
be said that 1954 was a good year for Britain. 
To assess its place in the long run, however, 
we need to look back over the period since 
the end of the war. Nearly ten years have 
passed since the guns ceased fire in the 
second world war, and it is instructive to 
compare the economic situation today with 
that which had been arrived at in 1928, ten 
years after the end of the first world war. 
In doing so we ought justly to recall a 
striking difference of approach to the task of 
postwar rehabilitation. After the first world 
war it was visualised as one of simple recon- 
struction—“ back to 1914”—and was under- 
taken in terms of getting rid, often with 
unwise haste, of wartime restrictions. This 
time it was seen rather in terms of new 
construction and reshaping of the economy 
to drastically changed world conditions, and 
plans for achieving the task by an ordered 
process were laid well in advance. Despite 
setbacks and remaining difficulties and un- 
certainties, there can be little doubt of the 
superiority of achievement in the past few 
years. 


TWO POSTWAR PERIODS 


Allowing, then, for differences in the 
background of world politics and economics, 
how does the situation of the United King- 
dom in 1954 compare with that in 1928 ? 
The most conspicuous contrast lies in the 
fact that in 1928 the country was carrying 
about one-and-a-half million unemployed, 
whereas there is now—and has been ever 
since the war—very little involuntary 
unemployment among a working population 
that has been substantially enlarged. Again, 
industry as a whole has proved itself this 
time to be more adaptable, and more steadily 
progressive, judged by expansion, re-equip- 
ment, technical improvement and the applica- 
tion of new invention to changing public 
demand, than it was at any time between 
the two wars. The magnitude and range of 
its output have far outstripped prewar pro- 
duction. Whereas in 1928 large sectors of 
industry were struggling, with enfeebled 
vitality, against what an expert committee 
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had described as imcreasing rigidity and 
ossification, there is now renewed confidence 
and vigour, In agriculture, too, the contrast 
is equally striking between relative pros- 
perity, with an outlook that inspires con- 
fidence for the future, and the long depres- 
sion that prevailed, between the two wars, 
in this vital home industry. 


It is now recognised that the unhappy state 
of affairs in the later twenties was related in 
no small degree to the prevailing monetary 
conditions. Here again marked differences 
may be noted. On the domestic side, whereas 
in 1928 money was tight and dear, over the 
past few years no general shortage of money 
or credit has been experienced, while rates of 
interest, though latterly made more flexible, 
have on the whole been low. Many people 
will recall, moreover, the unhealthy boom in 
new capital issues which occurred in 1928. 
Since the second world war, as a result of 
regulation from the centre, combined with a 
reformed and strengthened company law and 
more stringent stock exchange rules, the 
raising of capital has been more orderly 
and better related to real needs and to the 
national interest. 


The adverse monetary conditions of 1928 
were an inescapable result of the premature 
return to the gold standard, with a completely 
unregulated foreign exchange market, at the 
prewar parity between the pound and the 
dollar. Experience showed that in practice 
the process entailed heavy over-valuation of 
the pound, which continuous deflationary 
pressure was powerless to correct. This time 
no such course of action has been followed, 
and the new external valuation of the pound 
takes full account of the basically altered 
relations among national currencies. Pro- 
gress still continues towards the removal of 
exchange controls, but official management 
of monetary reserves has been wisely 
maintained until the responsible authorities 
can feel satisfied that the national economy 
has been fully adapted to a radically altered 
balance of economic and financial resources 
among the various parts of an interlocking 
world. The second world war carried even 
further than the first a fundamental change 
in Britain’s international position, for it 
turned Britain into a debtor nation, though 
still with a small net income from past over- 
seas investments. It is no mean achievement 
to have reached a stage at which the current 
account surplus on Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments has surpassed—though in terms of 
depreciated pounds—that recorded for 1928. 
This result is to be attributed in large part 
to the much greater vigour and buoyancy 
displayed by our export trade. The newer 
industries in particular—such as motors and 
aircraft, plastics and man-made fibres—have 
risen to the opportunities presented by the 
creation of increased demands for an ever- 
widening range of products. As a result 
the volume of exports is more than half as 
big again as before the war—an expansion 
which had no parallel in the comparison 
between 1913 and 1928. By contrast, im- 
ports have hardly yet been expanded to their 
prewar volume. At that time export trade, 
while hindered by unregulated and changing 
tariff action in many countries, was flagging 
under the pressure of an over-valued pound 
—a disability from which it certainly does 
not suffer today. 


The great achievements in our industry 


and export trade are the more gratifying - 


when account is taken of the difficulties 
standing in the way of the provision of 
capital resources for improved efficiency and 
the development of new products. It is a 
familiar fact of both business and personal 
experience that the load of taxation is far 
more burdensome today than it was in the 
years after the first world war. Indirect taxes 
are heavier and more extensive—there was, 
for instance, no such thing as purchase tax 
in 1928. As for direct taxes, it needs only to 
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be mentioned that the standard rate of 
income tax was then four shillings in the 
pound, and that far more people are paying 
income tax now than in 1928. Further, at 
that time there was no profits tax for com- 
panies to pay, as now, over and above in- 
creased income tax. In part this is a result 
of the enlargement and ever-increasing cost 
of the social services ; but it is due also to 
prevailing international conditions, which 
impose a burden of defence made all the 
heavier by the costliness and _ increasing 
complexity of novel weapons of war. In 1928 
defence accounted for roughly one-seventh 
of the total budget expenditure ; today it 
absorbs about one-third of the total. In 
general, then, the load of taxation is far 
heavier than it was. One result is a more 
even distribution of personal incomes and a 
narrowing of marked inequalities of wealth. 
However desirable this trend may be on some 
grounds, it does tend to restrict the flow of 
risk capital on which the healthy development 
of new business enterprise is dependent. 

Lastly, a marked contrast is noticeable in 
the course of prices after the two world wars. 
The movements in 1918-28 were violent and 
erratic, but by 1928 the purchasing power 
of the pound in the hands of the consumer 
was gradually increasing. It had been hoped, 
at the end of the second world war, that better 
management of the national economy would 
succeed in avoiding a repetition of the 
unbridled inflation and brutal deflation of 
1918-28. So it did; but avoidance has been 
achieved at the cost of an almost continuous 
whittling away of the value of the pound to 
the consumer, 


THE OUTLOOK 


Thus comparison between the condition of 
our country in 1928 and 1954 is mixed ; but, 
allowing for differences of circumstance both 
domestic and external, it may be argued that 
the national economy has made a much 
smoother, more firmly grounded recovery 
after the second world war than after the 
first. The comparison is rendered all the 
more graitfying when we recall that the 
physical damage and economic dislocation 
sustained by this country from the second 
war were far greater than from the first. The 
main cause for encouragement les in the 
fact that this time Britain has adapted itself 
far better to the altered world situation, and 
stands in a far stronger position today in 
relation thereto than it occupied in 1928. We 
are now better placed to ward off any threat 
of a second postwar decade comparable in any 
degree with the tragic depression of the 
*rhirties. 

It would be wrong, however, to ascribe this 
favourable result wholly to wisdom guided 
by the lessons of practice and experience. 
The effort made by this country on its own 
account has been supported by two factors 
which cannot properly or reasonably be 
expected to last indefinitely, at any rate in 
the same strength as over the past few years. 
Chief is the generous help provided by the 
United States, first under the European 
recovery programme and secondiy through 
its contribution to the building up of com- 
bined western defence. The other is the 
favourable balance that has ruled during 
the past two or three years betweén prices 
of primary commodities on the one hand 
and of manufactured goods on the other. 
For this country, with four-fifths of its 
imports consisting of food and raw materials 
and four-fifths of its exports made up of 
processed or fully manufactured goods, this 
relationship has set the terms of trade on a 
basis more favourable than can be presumed 
as likely to last for ever as a “ natural” basis 
of exchange. To this extent Britain’s 
external position must be regarded as still 
vulnerable. 


Doubts as to the likelihood of continuance 


of the prevailing. terms of trade arise from 
consideration of recent world trends. Latterly 
the free world’s production of - agricultural 
commodities has been growing rather faster 
than its population, but the growth of output 
has been unevenly spread, being largely con- 
centrated in North America. The United 
States Government has recently introduced 
a new policy for disposal of stocks which, 
even with the official assurances of avoidance 
of disturbance to world markets, may yet 
have effect on prices of comparable goods 
coming forward for sale in the ordinary way. 
The outlook is complicated by the fact that 
national price support or “ equalisation ” 
schemes having their origin in the world 
depression of the ’thirties, and reinforced 
by the needs of war and the fear of 
war, have become still more firmly en- 
trenched by governmental commitments 
within the realm of social policy. Mean- 
while, the world’s mineral production has 
been growing fast. 


How important these factors are may be 
seen still more clearly when a longer view 
is taken. The present production of agri- 
cultural commodities in the world this side 
of the Iron Curtain is about one-quarter 
bigger than it was before the war; but 
output of minerals is two-thirds greater ; 
and factory output has doubled. Here again, 
world totals cover wide disparities among 
regions and countries ; industrial production 
in Western Europe, for example, as might 
be expected from the damage inflicted upon 
its physical equipment, is less than one-half 
greater than before the war; but some 
increase is common to almost every country 
in the world. To a large extent the long- 
term growth and increased competitive 
efficiency of industrial capacity as compared 
with the output of primary commodities are 
the natural reflection of technical discovery 
and an ever-rising trend in standards of 
demand. . There is a continuing tendency 
towards more and more processing of primary 
commodities before they are acceptable to 
the present-day consumer, towards increas- 
ing elaboration of final products for both 
consumption and capital purposes, and 
towards progressive refinement of methods 
of packing, presentation and delivery to the 
buyer. 

It would thus be folly to assume that the 
satisfactory balance of payments achieved by 
Great Britain during the past three years can 
be maintained without the continuance of 
unabated effort to keep our export capacity 
in good order. I say “export capacity” 
because to say “ export industries ” is to take 
much too narrow a view of the requirements. 
The export industries cannot do their job 
properly unless they are backed up by high 
standards of efficiency in basic services and 
production for the home market. For this 
we need a full flow of resources in new capital 
and increasing skill in technical improvement 
and in the adaptation of products to chang- 
ing demand in overseas markets. We need 
to put every encouragement behind inventive 
and managerial skill and resourceful sales- 
manship. We need incentives for the pro- 
gressive use of manpower and for the fullest 
contribution from skilled workmanship. 
Finally, the unequal development of the 
world’s productive capacity, to which I have 
referred, calls for a powerful direction of 
capital and imaginative planning into the 
opening up of the productive resources of 
underdeveloped territories, particularly the 
enlargement of their output of agricultural 
commodities. Not only is this needed for a 
steadier balance in world production as a 
whole ; the capital development itself, and 
the secondary expansion of consumption that 
will flow therefrom, will sustain and expand 
the demand for manufactured goods against 
the time when, as all must hépe, international 
relations will allow some relief from the heavy 
requirements of defence. 
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THE NEWCASTLE 
BREWERIES LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Newcastle Breweries Limited was held 
on January 27th at the registered " 
Haymarket, Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Porter 
chairman of directors, presided, and the 
course of his speech said: It has bee 
decided to terminate the company’s fin inci! 
year on September 30th. Theref 
accounts cover a period of eleven 
only. Despite the exceptionally bad 
the output of the brewery in both draught 
and bottled beers, again constitutes a record 
the percentage increase in bottled beer being 
higher than that in draught beer. 


The wine and spirit department has again 





had a good year, despite the continuing high 
level of duty: the eleven months’ trade com- 
pares favourably with the previous <welve 
months. The mineral water department had 
a satisfactory year. The managed houses 


results continue to reflect the higher wage 
rates and general costs, both of which are 
likely to increase still further. 


In addition to improving the licensed 
houses of our subsidiary companies, we have 
also improved the gravity of their draught 
beers without increasing the price, and I am 
glad to say that these improvements have 
already begun to manifest themselves in 
increased sales. 


° TRADING RESULTS 


The trading profit of £920,999 fdr the 
eleven months shows a considerable increase, 
but it must be remembered that a large part 
of this is, of course, due to the acquisition 
during the period of a subsidiary company— 
Robert Deuchar Limited. For the first three 
months of the current year sales show 4 
further rise, against which must be placed 
the cost of increased wage rates. The charge 
for taxation is £417,610. After depreciation, 
debenture interest and taxation, the net group 
profit is £278,121. From the above figures 
it will be observed that nearly 50 per cent 
of the trading profit is absorbed by income 
tax and profits tax, which leaves lamentably 
little to meet the expanding needs of this 
company, let alone a fair return on stock- 
holders’ capital. 


The final dividend of 6 7/12 per cent on 
the ordinary stock of £1,500,000, together 
with the interim dividend of 2} per cent on 
£1 million ordinary stock, makes a total 
rate on the increased capital equivalent t 
84 per cent for eleven months or 9 per cent 
for a full year. 


An analysis of the disposal of the total 
revenue of the company works out as follows: 
Duties, taxes, etc., 56.1 per cent; materials 
and services, salaries, wages, etc., 23.3 per 
cent ; pensions (gross), 9.6 per cent ; deben- 
ture and shareholders, 3.5 per cent ; reserves, 
2.5 per cent. 


The future success of our industry depends 
upon the quality of the services which 1 
gives, the quality of the goods it produces, and 
the ability of the public to afford to purchase 
our heavily taxed commodities. I am very 
much perturbed about the falling output of 
beer. It is my firm belief that we have 
reached a stage when the public, after having 
carefully weighed up values, are beginning 
to be increasingly aware of the presem high 
rate of beer duty which they are called upoa 
to contribute at the rate of 7}d. out ol evens 
ls. 2d. which they pay for a pint of Dect. & 
believe that if the. Chancellor could see b's 
way to reduce the duty to a figure whic 
would enable the present Is. 2d. beer to 8° 
at one shilling a pint, he would cop the 
benefit in revenue. 


The report and acceunts were adopted. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HIGHER PROFIT FOR PAST YEAR 


GREAT EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES SINCE 1938 


CONSTRUCTIVE LENDING POLICIES 


IMPORTANCE OF STRONG RESERVES 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS’S STATEMENT 


I ual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank ted will be held on February 18th 
Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, 
I E.C. 


following is the statement by the 
cl The Right Honourable Sir Oliver 
Fi GCMG, KCB, CBE, accompanying 
thi port of the directors and balance 
s} for the year ended December 31, 


rds, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh relinquished the 
chair of the bank at the end of October. He 
was chairman for nearly nine years, and 
during this period gave the bank wise and 
courageous leadership. He also contributed 
greatly to its prestige and advancement 


during these years of postwar reconstruction 
nd expansion. His annual addresses have 
been, year by year, an important addition to 
contemporary economic and social thought. 
We are delighted that Lerd Balfour of 
Burleigh has agreed to remain as a member 
of the board. 


Mr A. H. Ensor, who became a chief 
general manager in 1946, retired in June last 
after a period of most distinguished service 
during which he was chairman of the Chief 
Executive Officers Committee of the Clearing 
Banks. He was president of the Institute of 
Bankers from May, 1952, to May, 1954. We 
are glad that Mr Ensor stays with us as a 
member of the board. 


Major-General Sir Robert E. Laycock, 
KCMG, CB, DSO, resigned from the 
board upon his appointment as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, Malta. We are 
sorry to lose him but congratulate him on 
his appointment. 

During the year Sir Ernest Lever was 
appointed a director. He brings to our 
counsels great knowledge of the steel indus- 
try and its problems. 


There have been a number of changes on 
the local committees. I record with deep 
regret the loss suffered by the Salisbury 
committee through the death of Lord Lyle 
of Westbourne, who was a director of the 
bank for some years. There is also the 
resignation of General Laycock from the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne committee and the 
Pall Mall committee ; his place on the Pall 
Mall committee has been taken by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir James Robb, GCB, KBE, DSO. 
The Right Honourable Viscount Cobham, 
I'D, DL, has been appointed a member of 
the B rmingham committee, and Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles J. S. King, KBE, CB, 
‘0 the Eastern Counties committee. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Lietitenant-Colonel 
T. Eustace Smith, TD, has become a 
— and at Salibury Mr. Walter 
a ¢, who was formerly district manager 
an Sir Frederick Burrows, GCSI, 
“CIE, DL, a director of the bank, has been 
*Ppointed to the South Wales committee. 


* Mi G. Y. Hinwood has been appointed a 
omaes general manager with Mr E. J. Hill; 
and Mr H. B. Lawson, MC, chief legal 
#eviser, has been appointed assistant chief 
&cneral manager, Mr P. T. D. Guyer has 


been appointed an additional joint general 
Manager. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the accounts, you will see that 
the profit for the year, at £2,186,072, is 
£102,291 higher than last year. 

The down-turn in advances to which 
reference was made a year ago has been 
replaced by a gradual increase throughout 
the year which, together with the increase 
in our holdings of British Government 
securities, has offset to some extent the effect 
of the fall in interest rates following the 
reduction in bank rate. Business activity 
has remained at a very high level during the 
past twelve months and this has improved 
our ¢arnings in other directions; on the 
other hand, staff and other expenses continue 
to increase, a factor which must make for 
caution in any estimate of future profits. 


A year ago we were able to increase the 
dividend on the “A” shares by 2 per cent; 
we propose for 1954 a further increase of 1 
per cent, making 15 per cent for the year. 
We also propose the capitalisation of reserves 
to the extent of £3,593,239 for the purpose 
of paying up 5s. per share on the “A” shares 
of £5 each £1 paid, making the shares £1 5s. 
paid up. The elimination of that part of the 
liability on the shares which could be called 
up at any time at the option of the bank is 
in line with modern practice and will, I am 
sure, be acceptable to shareholders. 


In order to dispel any uncertainty in the 
minds of shareholders, we have already 
announced our intention to recommend in 
due course that the dividend on the “A” 
shares for the current year, subject to 
maintenance of the bank’s profits, should be 
at the rate of 12 per cent per annum on the 
shares jn their new form, being the equivalent 
of 15 per cent on these shares in their 
present form. 


As you will see from the balance sheet, 
current, deposit and other accounts show 
an increase of £41 million and on the assets 
side loans and advances are up by £12 
million and investments by £14 million. 


LLOYDS BANK (FOREIGN) LIMITED 


During the year, we agreed to acquire as 
from January 1, 1955, the one-half share 
in Lloyds and National Provinciel Foreign 
Bank Limited held by the National Provincial 
Bank Limited. The directors of both the 
shareholding banks feel there are advantages 
to be derived from the substitution of sole 
ownership for the former joint proprietorship. 


The name of the foreign bank has been 
changed to Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Limited 
and that of its Belgian subsidiary company 
to Lloyds Bank (Belgium) Société Anonyme. 


CHANGES SINCE 1938 


Teo the outside world it may seem that the 
great clearing banks such as our own carry 
out certain useful but stereotyped functions 
with little change from one year to another. 


It has been a valuable experience for me to 
learn how far-reaching are some of the 
changes that have been going on beneath the 
surface of our banking life during these past 
years, how extensive the process of adapta- 
tion to changing conditions. I feel sure that 
it will interest you as shareholders if I devote 
my first annual statement to discussing some 
of the ways in which the Lloyds Bank of 
today differs from the Lloyds Bank 
of prewar days, and say something about 
-~ problems the bank has been having to 
ace. 


The sixteen-year period from 1938 to 1954 
has. been one of monetary upheaval. In this 
as in other countries, the deficit finance of 
the war and early postwar years started a 
fall in the purchasing power of our currency 
which even today has not been completely 
arrested. The chearing banks are the chief 
instruments of government borrowing 
through the banking system. From the 
annual balance sheets you will be familiar 
with the resulting expansion in our deposits : 
they are more than three times as large as 
before the war. 


In this process the clearing banks have, 
of course, been largely passive agents. It is 
decisions on the part of the monetary 
authorities which regulate the volume of 
bank deposits, since deposits cannot expand 
unless the authorities provide the necessary 
scaffolding of additional cash reserves and 
other liquid assets. 


When official policies bring about a general 
expansion of bank credit an individual bank 
will share in it only so far as it can hold its 
own in competition with others. I am glad 
to be able to point out that our share of the 
total deposits of the eleven London clearing 
banks, or of the five larger banks, is slightly 
higher today than just before the war. But 
a large expansion in our resources, when it 
reflects a general inflationary movement, is 
by no means the unmixed blessing it is often 
assumed to be: it can create real problems 
in our internal finances. I shall come back 
to this later. 


EXPANSION IN ACTIVITIES 


Let me tell you something of what has 
been happening to the scale and nature of 
our operations. Our first duty as bankers is 
to ensure that a supply of cash is always 
there at each of our 1,750 offices to meet 
our customers’ requirements. This cash 
supply must be not only adequate in total 
but correctly distributed between the various 
denominations of notes and coin. That does 
not arrange itself automatically. A con- 
siderable feat of organisation is involved, in 
which head office and our score or so of 
“cash centres” are assisted by intelligent 
anticipation on the part of all our branch 
managers. Last year, movements of cash 
between our various offices totalled no less 
than £500 million, apart from movements 
of cash between our own and other banks. 
In silver alone we handle over our counters 
about £100 million (or over 11,000 tons) 
a year. * 

These are small figures compared with 
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those involved in the transfer of funds by 
means of cheques and other book-keeping 
entries. While our deposits have about 
trebled since 1938, the monetary turnover 
passing through our books has quadrupled ; 
cheques drawn by customers on their 
current’ accounts now amount to some 
£34,000 million a year. 


In our day-to-day work what matters 1s 
not only the size of the figures written on the 
face of a cheque but also the number of 
cheques and other entries to be dealt with. 
This in turn depends, among other things, 
on the number of accounts entrusted to our 

e. Before the war we had rather more 
than a million current accounts and about 
an equal number of deposit and saving 
accounts. The number of current accounts 
has since risen by considerably more than 
half. Indeed, since before the 1914 war there 
has not been a single year in which the 
number of our current accounts has failed to 
expand. On the other hand, the number of 
deposit and savings accounts has declined 
since 1938. The result is that we are today 
conducting about 2} million accounts of all 
kinds, of which two-thirds are current 
accounts, The transactions passing through 
our branches have risen in slightly greater 
proportion than the number of current 
accounts, to a present figure of some 400 
million a year. 


car 


STAFF TRENDS 


It may surprise some to learn that in spite 
of this great expansion in what has been 
called our “ledger-keeping” activities, and 
the larger number employed in the specialised 
offices, our male staff is smaller than before 
the war. On the other hand, there are many 
more managerial posts to be filled. 


At least one in three of those joining our 
ranks henceforth will be required for manage- 
ment, and many more than in previous 
generations will step on to the ladder of pro- 
motion at an early age. We have managers 
in their early thirties and members of the 
general management in their forties, About 
as many young men join us after National 
Service as before it ; in either case they have 
entered their twenties before settling down 
seriously to a banking career. Coupled with 
the earlier age of promotion, this has ended 
the disheartening fifteen-year or twenty-year 
apprenticeship before the ablest newcomer 
could begin to acquire that experience in 
taking decisions which is the basis of sound 
banking judgment. 


For our officials, these trends hold out 
the prospect of wider opportunity and 
accelerated promotion. For the bank, they 
emphasise the need to attract men of the 
right calibre and develop their technical 
qualifications. In this our pre-entry training 
college at Hindhead and the staff college 
at Kingswood have a great part to play. 
Since it was opened in 1948, about a thousand 
officials have passed through the Staff 
College, either on junior or senior courses, 
and getting on for half this number, having 
completed the senior course, have received 
managerial appointments. They have not 
only received intensive instruction in the 
practical art of banking but have enjoyed 
the invaluable experience of living side by 
side with a number of their colleagues from 
other offices of the bank. A considerable 
proportion of our responsible officials now 
possess this common background. It is of 
very great benefit to the bank. 


We have been able to handle a substantial 
growth of turnover without adding to the 
male staff because of two closely related 
developments which enable us to provide 
first-class banking facilities in the most 
efficient way. The first of these is the greatly 
increased use of machinery. Some 500 of our 
branches are now fully “mechanised, nearly 
300 of them since 1938, and we are constantly 


exploring new methods and devices. While 
there is a lower limit to the size of branch in 
which mechanical aids can be applied to full 
advantage, our intention is to carry this 
process’ much further. 


The second trend is the expansion in our 
female staff, which has almost trebled over 
the period. In 1938 we had about four. men 
to every woman; today the numbers are 
moving towards equality. I do not imply 
that our women staff are engaged solely on 
routine work. But there are comparatively 
few who remain in business as a career: 
most stay only a few years with us. To 
those who choose to stay with the bank and 
are suitably qualified we can offer a per- 
manent career, with pension, as secretaries, 
cashiers or in the more specialised depart- 
ments of banking, such as income-tax or 
securities work, or on the foreign or Executor 
and Trustee side. 

Since joining the bank I have had the 
pleasure of meeting a large number of our 
officials: I have been deeply impressed by 
their loyalty, keenness and efficiency. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


The period has also seen a great expansion 
in the operations of our Executor and 
Trustee Department. In 1938 this had only 
ten offices, or one-third the present number. 
The policy of taking the service to every 
customer has resulted in a threefold increase 
in the volume of business. More than 100,000 
customers have appointed the bank as 
executor, 


BRANCHES IN INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND BURMA 


In spite of the far-reaching political 
changes in their part of the world, the 
Eastern branches can show a similar record 
of growth. Before the war a large part of 
their business was concerned with the 
accounts of British personnel in government 
offices and the armed forces. Most of those 
accounts have been closed, but a new 
business has been built up to take their 
place. The present number of accounts is 
almost three times as large, and deposits are 
more than five times as large, as in 1938. 
Basically, the business we conduct is that 
of an exchange bank, and is concerned with 
financing the movement of commodities in 
world trade. We have nevertheless taken 
our share in providing finance required for 
the industrial, development of all three 
countries in which we operate, and have 
done this not only by making advances 
directly to private enterprise, but also by 
participating in government - sponsored 
ventures. 


CREDIT EXPANSION AND COSTS 


I pointed out earlier that the threefold 
expansion in our deposits since 1938 is not 
an unmixed cause for self-congratulation. 
An expansion of credit on that heroic scale 
is bound to be associated with a rise in the 
general price level, and this affects the bank 
in more than one way. It will be convenient 
to consider separately the implications for 
current earnings and for our capital account. 


For the revenue account the important 
point is that the level of our outgoings— 
three-quarters of which represent staff 
costs—is necessarily related to the general 
level of prices. If prices rise, our expenses 
are bound to rise too, though not necessarily 
in exactly the same ratio. Whether an 


expansion in deposits will or will not benefit 
our earning capacity thus depends on a 
simple comparison : whether the earnings on 
the additional resources exceed or fall short 
of the accompanying addition to our costs. 


The sixteen-year period falls into two 
Almost the whole of the 


contrasted stages. 
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expansion in deposits occurred durin 


first ten years—from 1938 to 1948. The» the 
rise in prices was kept down by ration» and 
physical controls. A great deal of add. ona! 
money had been created but it could oo: be 
spent freely ; so prices in 1948 were le. chan 
double those of 1938. 

This combination of rapidly expinding 
deposits with lagging prices and costs nicht 
have been expected to bring a great 13@ 
in our ¢arnings. But strong forces were 
operating in the other direction. | sts 
were lagging, so were the earnings the 
additional deposits. One major fac vas 
the fall in the ratio of advances—our main 
earning asset—from over two-fifths to little 
more thon one-fifth of deposits. The :ddi- 
tional deposits had their counterpart rely 
in Treasury depgsit receipts or’money » :rket 
assets earning a fraction of 1 per cer 

Throughout these years, therefore. the 
rate of return on our assets was (illing 
steeply, so much so that an increase om- 
mission charges eventually became ne ry 
None the less, the proportion of our total 
earnings derived from commission charges 
is very much the same today as in 1938, 


despite the great increase in work donc 


MORE RECENT TRENDS 


In the second stage, our experience has 
been in important ways the exact opposite. 
There has been relatively little rther 
expansion of credit ; over the past six years 
the rise in our deposits has been no more 
than 11 per cent. Unfortunately, this brake 


upon credit expansion has not sufficed to 
ersure monetary stability, for in 1948 the 
volume of bank deposits was abnormally 


high in relation to the then current level of 


incomes and prices. All that was needed to 
permit a further rise in incomes and prices 
was for the bank deposits already in exist- 
ence to turn over more rapidly ; and that 
has been happening. 

Since 1948 retail prices have risen by some 
33 per cent, a percentage increase three 
times as great as that in our deposits. The 
combination of more or less stationary 
deposits with steeply rising costs was calcu- 
lated to reduce our earnings. But ngs 
have turned out, the downward pres: on 
earnings was mitigated by the rise in short- 
term interest rates which followed the :eturn 
to more flexible monetary policies in 1951. 
This has restored the yield on our money 
market assets to rather more remunerative 
levels. Overdraft rates also moved up in 


sympathy with Bank rate, though the: 
subsequently been a marked decline 
the levels touched during the period of 
national crisis. Throughout the latte: 


of 1954, Bank rate was standing at 3 per 
cent. Yet it is a remarkable fact that 
the average rate on our advances ing 
those six months was less than } per cent 


higher than in the second half of the —heap 
money year 1938, when Bank rate 
at only 2 per cent. 


PROBLEM OF PENSION FUNDS 


With interest rates around their present 


levels, a more normal balance has 5eca 
restored between current earnings and 
current outgoings. But it is not throuz) ils 
incidence on operating expenses alone that 


a rising price level affects our finances 
For example, there is the problem of 


pensions. The size of pensions has rise’ with 
the level of retiring salaries and in ac.ition 
the bank has gone some way (ovards 
alleviating for pensioners the effect of the 
increases in the cost of living subsequ«"! (© 
retirement. But the real problem rel’ aa 

elIce 


the position of the pension funds. The 
of a sweeping rise in prices and incomes 
is to render all old-established pesion 
funds insufficient for the purpose they were 
intended to perform, namely to proviic 3 
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THI 

re ble standard of living for those 
wh ive completed a lifetime of service. 
Pro, ons based upon the lower salary levels 


f er years need to be heavily supple- 
in order to meet the full cost of 
1s related to the much higher retiring 

of today. 


s just one illustration of the way in 
inflation destroys a large part of the 

¢ ic of past savings. It is a problem 
with most other large business 

ngs in the country, but it is par- 

acute in banking because staff costs 

large a proportion of our total 
e ire. It is obviously desirable that 
on funds should be progressively 

ned so that they can take care of 
pensions liabilities. The bank has 

on to this end and it is an expensive 


CAPITAL RESOURCES 


problems arise in connection with 

capital and reserves, and for the 

‘ c reason: that sums accumulated 

years have needed reinforcement 

.f the shrinkage in their real value, 

ds its reflection in their diminshing 

n to our expanded balance sheet 

[In 1938 our paid-up capital was 

illion and the reserve fund £9.5 

to give total published resources of 

re than £25 million, in addition 

we possessed adequate internal 

Including this year’s allocation, 

talling £7.5 million have been 

: d to the reserve fund over the 

pe id if the capitalisation proposal is 

aD] { our total published resources will 
i to £34 million, 


ue that there is no rule-of-thumb 
of deciding the size of the capital 
ch a bank needs in order to carry 
usiness, The guiding principles are 
resources as a whole must be 
to provide absolute security for 
sitors and the reserves sufficient to 
tuations in our trading from year 


isly, the great growth in our deposits 
fore the war does not call for a com- 
ite increase in our capital resources, 
the most part the additional 
have had their counterpart in 
ient obligations. Upon these, the 
of ultimate loss does not arise, 
rovision must none-the-less be made 
the difficulties associated with fluc- 
in the market price of gilt-edged 


GED COMPOSITION OF ADVANCES 


different with our lending to the 

casily the most interesting, as it is 
t difficult, of our several functions. 
ik has a vital role to play in the 
. economy and in fulfilling that role 

iS iS proper, normal commercial 


compare the analysis of our advances 
+ with that of 1938, we find some 
t changes. Expressed as a percent- 
ur total lending, the iron and steel 
neering industries show a threefold 
é while agriculture is two-thirds more ; 
other hand, the share of personal and 
onal advances has fallen by nearly 
When I recall that our advances as a 
re double the 1938 total and almost 
mes the low point reached towards 
of the war, it is obvious that many 
of pounds are involved in these 
Further, the swing from personal 

, Where readily realisable security is 
y taken, to the greater hazards of 
‘2 0 commerce, industry and. agricul- 


ture—frequently with nothing more tangible 
than an assessment of a balance sheet 
position—of necessity involves a _ greater 
measure of risk. 


It is true that our bad debts in recent 
years have been small,,an experience due 
at least as much to the effect of rising price 
levels as to any deliberate avoidance of calcu- 
lated risk by the bank. Indeed, until the 
recemt recovery in personal savings and the 
revival of the capital market for equity risks, 
the bank had willy-nilly to support industry 
with very large individual lines of overdraft 
which could not be funded through the 
market in the usual way and to that extent 
violated the banking principle that advances 
should be repayable on demand. 

The farming community remain our 
largest single class of borrower and I feel 
we can justifiably claim some credit for the 
increase in their production, which has been 
made possible by modern equipment and 
mechanisation. installed with our help. 

In recent years, the reopening of the 
commodity markets and the derationing of 
foodstuffs have brought fresh demands for 
our money. The resumption of private 
building, too, means a return to our tradi- 
tional function of financing the builder and, 
if need be, the owner-occupier of the house 
when built. This financing is of course done 
on a short-term basis; we do not compete 
with the institutions whose place it is to 
provide longer-term finance, 


The removal of borrowing restrictions 
upon hire-purchase companies in 1954 led 
to an increase in our lending in that field. 
This is our proper function as bankers ; we 
finance the well-established companies in 
this very specialised business’ and do not 
directly participate in hire purchase ourselves. 

It is often said that a banker helps when 
times are good, but withdraws that help 
when they are bad. In fact, nothing could 
be further from the truth. Unless the 
position is clearly beyond redemption when 
trouble comes, the bank will nurse the 
patient, and many businesses which are 
prosperous today might not be so but for 
the forbearance and constructive imagina- 
tion exercised by the bank in times of 
difficulty. 

I am satisfied, in short, that our advances 
make a more valuable contribution to the 
national economy than ever before, especially 
in the sphere of productive industry. But the 
administration of these vast sums—and the 
banking system as a whole is lending almost 
£2,000 million—calls for a high degree of 
knowledge and skill on the part of our 
officials, if undue losses are to be avoided. 


NEED FOR STRONG RESERVES 


The need for strong. reserves to meet 
contingencies is thus as great as ever. 
Given the growth in our figures, something 
more has been needed than the additions to 
our published reserves, and throughout the 
period the increase of the internal reserves 
has continued to be a priority for us. 


I hope I have shown that the bank 
recognises its obligations to the various 
sections of the community with which it has 
dealings and does its best to meet them. 
For our customers we provide a first-class 
banking service at a reasonable cost. In the 
last two years we have been able to raise the 
payment to our shareholders, many of whom 
are themselves among the worst sufferers 
from rising prices. Within the limits set by 
our earning capacity in competition with 
our rivals we have been able to give both to 
the active and to the retired staff some relief 
against successive increases in the cost of 
living. But our overriding duty is and 
must always be to maintain the strength 
and the stability of our great organisation. 
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THE MIDLAND BRIGHT 
DRAWN STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Vhe eighth annual general mieeting of the 
Midland Bright Drawn Steel and Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, was held on January 
27th, in Birmingham, Mr H. Hipkiss, 
MiInstBE (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: The group 
trading profits have decreased by £8,658 
from {£224,837 .to £216,179, although 
profits available for distribution and 
reserves have increased by £11,091 from 
£63,457 to £74,548, the sole reason being the 
smaller charge for taxation. After provision 
for a similar rate of dividend as in 1953 the 
reserves of the group have been increased by 
the addition of £47,017, bringing the total 
reserves to £200,792 as compared with 
£153,775 a year ago. 

Rising costs in material, production and 
services without a compensating increase in 
selling prices have resulted in reduced profit 
margins, particularly in the bright. drawn 
steel trade where there was a general decline 
in orders at one period of the year. We have, 
however, experienced a gradual but notice- 
able recovery in the last three months of our 
financial year, and this rate of recovery has 
been maintained in the current year. 
The companies’ order books show cause 
for considerable satisfaction but for obvious 
reasons it would be difficult to forecast accur- 
ately trading prospects in the months that 
lie ahead. The improvement to which I 
have referred earlier, came too late to make 
its full impact on the past year’s results, but 
will ensure at least a promising start to a year 
in which we can look forward with confi- 
dence, 


The report was adopted. 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 


DEVELOPMENT 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION OF 35 PER CENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Killinghall (Rubber) Development Syndicate, 
Limited, was Held on January 24th in Lon- 
don, Mr Jack Addinsell, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The company derived very little profit 
from its interest in rubber, but tribute from 
tin mining continued at a satisfactory level, 
revenue from this source amounting to 
£19,749 compared to £21,944 from the pre- 
vious year. Profit before taxation worked 
out at £22,772, a reduction of £5,419 on the 
previous year. After providing £10,477 for 
taxation, transferring £8,000 to replanting 
reserve, paying an interim dividend of 75 per 
cent and adding War Damage grants received, 
there remains £13,398 for disposal. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 
274 per cent. 


With fegard to the tin company, I should 
warn stockholders that our income from 
tribute may be affected by the restriction 
scheme which it now appears probable will 
shortly be introduced. 


During the year the company continued 
its policy of replanting its old seedling 
rubber, and 84 acres were completed, while 
a further 50 acres has been dealt with since 
the close of the financial year. It is intended 
to replant a further 100 acres during 1955-56. 
The first of our postwar replantings com- 
prising 153 acres of 1947-48 rubber has 
reached maturity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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CONTINUED UPWARD TREND OF BUSINESS 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN ADVANCES 


_EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


GREAT BRITAIN’S SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


LORD ALDENHAM ON FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on February 
16th at the head office, 41 Lothbury, London, 
E.C. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, The Right Honourable Lord 
Aldenham, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954:— 


I much regret that the board is losing the 
services of two most useful directors next 
month: Mr C. A. Campbell has served us 
faithfully and well for nearly 50 years, but 
he has decided not to allow his name to be 
put forward for re-election next month ; Mr 
R. W. M. Arbuthnot has been with us for 
nearly 20 years and has added to his normal 
bank duties the special care of the bank’s 
rowing club, but acting on medical advice 
he too has decided to retire. I can only say 
how much the whole board will miss them 
both. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


-I want to thank shareholders and stock- 
holders for the support which they gave to 
the proposals of the board last July for 
alterations in our capital structure. It is 
clearly desirable that the way should be made 
open fgr a gradual strengthening of our pub- 
lished capital, and a simultaneous reduction 
in the amount of the uncalled liability on our 
shares ; and this has now been begun. The 
plan involved some alteration in the respec- 
tive rights of shareholders and stockholders, 
and the fact that over 994 per cent of the 
votes cast by both classes were in favour 
of our proposals seemed to show that we 
had held the balance true. 


The figures before you in the profit and 
lass account and balance sheet will themselves 
indicate to you that our business continues 
its upward trend, but I am sure you would 
wish me to comment upon some of the 
features underlying the satisfactory results 
achieved. 

During the year we have opened 28 new 
banking offices. The result of this further 
expansion has been encouraging and well 
justifies the careful thought and thorough 
investigation which precedes each project of 
this nature. One result of this further 
increase of representation, coupled with a 
growing volume of business generally, has 
been that our staff numbers have shown a 
modest increase. 


RISING COSTS 


The cost of running our business continues 
to rise, and whilst one might wish to see a 
halt in the growth of our general expenses, 
it has given your board satisfaction to know 
that our staff have had some share during 
1954 in the increased prosperity of our insti- 
tution, and that despite this fact we were 
able to show an expansion of £148,461 in our 
net profit compared with the previous year. 
This has enabled us to declare the final divi- 
dend of 2s. per share on our £4 shares, 


which, as a result of our capital reorganisa- 
tion, are now £1 5s. paid. 


The increase in the cost of our dividend, 
after providing income and profits tax, has 
taken nearly £78,000 of our additional profits, 
and bearing in mind our past experience of 
the way in which British Government securi- 
ties can so suddenly depreciate in value, we 
have deemed it advisable in the best interests 
of our shareholders to make substantial allo- 
cations towards the further strengthening of 
our published and inner reserves. 


You, and the board, have only too clear 
a recollection of such happenings about three 
years ago; what may not be so widely 
realised is the not inconsiderable decline in 
the value of British Government securities 
over the last two months. This decline in 
value is in the main the result of the belief 
that if a definitely inflationary trend appears, 
the instrument of bank rate will be used to 
check it. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


The balance sheet total of current, deposit 
and other accounts has grown by over £60 
million during 1954 and at the figure of 
aa million constitutes a record for our 

ank. 


Of our main earning assets, advances have 
risen by £47 million ; in a period of greater 
industrial activity and production this was 
to be expected and is a most welcome outlet 
for our increased deposits. It has suited us 
also to add to our short-dated investments at 
the expense of our money in the market and 
in bills, our least remunerative assets, the 
yield upon which tended to become un- 
economic after the reduction in Bank rate 
in May. 


The increase of £14 million in endorse- 
ments and other engagements is evidence of 
the growth in our foreign business, which 
has again been fostered by visits abroad by 
senior officers of our bank ; during the year 
our representatives have been to the United 
States, Central America, the West Indies, 
the Middle East, Austria and Germany. One 
of our joint general managers and a member 
of our foreign branch management are in 
the Far East at the present time. 


Thus I am able to assure you, and you 
will in fact have gathered it from reading 
these remarks and our figures, that this bank 
is very active in the extension of its business 
at home and abroad. The general managers, 
with whom I am in daily contact, never 
spare themselves in furthering the interests 
of our bank—proprietors, customers and 
staff alike. 


Although our auxiliary, | Westminster 
Foreign Bank Limited, has benefited from 
increased business activity in France and 
Belgium, this has been offset by heavier 
staff and other expenses, so that the net 
profit for the year remains approximately the 
same as for 1953. 


Our affiliate in Ireland, Ulster Bank 
Limited, had a successful year and has been 
able to declare an increased profit. , 


PROGRESS TOWARDS PEACE 


In considering the events of the year 1954, 
the first thought in all our minds mus: of 
course be: What progress has been made 
towards achieving a lasting peace ? We may 
well feel that a great step forward has been 
taken in the creation of a stronger and more 
united Western Europe ; but it is difficult to 
believe that the Communist nations have yet 
come nearer to the idea of peacefu! co- 
existence. 


At home, our farmers will long remember 
1954 as one of the worst years that they 
have had to endure. Some areas were lucky, 
but over much of the country the weather has 
caused woeful havoc to hay and grain crops. 
There is also no little anxiety abour the 
future policy of the government in regard to 
agriculture. 


Industrially it has been a year of good 
progress: the total of industrial production 
has again risen notably, even though nor so 
fast as in 1953; and it is evident that we 
have all begun to accept again what was 
lately an old-fashioned idea—that in order 
to enjoy we must produce, whether that pro- 
duction is of goods for our own use or for 
exchange with other nations. 


Two years of increased production have 
shown us that we can thereby export more, 
invest more, and spend more on ourselves ; 
though as a result of the removal of most of 
the restrictions on hire-purchase finance, 
some part of the extra goods bought in 
1954 will have to be paid for out of 
future income. 


WAGES AND SAVINGS 


Wage rates have increased by some 3 or 4 
per cent on the average, and earnings have 
increased by more than that as, on the whole, 
rather longer hours have been worked. But 
48.2 hours a week, the figure given for April, 
1954, by the Ministry of Labour, for men 
employed in manufacturing industry, 1s too 
high an average. It should be possibic in 
some industries at least—and it would cer-- 
tainly be most desirable—to search aga:0 for 
methods which would enable the wage 
earner to produce as much in shorter hours 
as he does at present and yet draw the same 
wage-packet. Dividends have also increased, 
and most inly the man who saves [0 
provide the tools of industry or the housing 
of the nation is worthy of his hire. 


According to the figures issued by the 
National Savings Committee there has been 
a good increase in small savings, and the total 
of personal savings of all kinds, including 
such items as life insurance premiums, #5210 
increased during 1954. During the year ls0 
the index of retail prices remained relatively 
stable. These two facts must surely be inter- 
related. It is certain that people are more 
inclined to save when it looks as if savings 
will retain their purchasing-power. At the 
same time savings are themselves a means by 
which prices may be kept steady, since they 
reduce the amount of money chasing such 
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ic as are available. But saving is only one 
sige of the picture ; the other is costs of pro- 
duction, After twenty years of rising prices 
the greatest boon which savings, combined 
with improved efficiency throughout indus- 
try. could bestow on us all would be a stable 
cost of living. 


« GENTLE INFLATION ” 


idea of a “gently inflationary ” 


economy for Britain is not without its sup- 
porters. There are some people who think 
we cught to reconcile ourselves to a_per- 
n condition of gradually rising prices. 
What this seems to me to amount to is that 
W earners and profit earners would con- 
stantlv be increasing their slice of the cake 


at the expense of pensioners, of other persons 
with fixed incomes, and of future savers. 


And the size of that cake would most likely 
become smaller and smaller as high costs led 
to the loss of overseas markets and ultimately 
to the depreciation of the pound sterling. 
A rise in bank rate would seem to me much 


less undesirable than inflation. 


During 1954, the excess of unfilled vacan- 
cies in the labour market over the number 
of registered unemployed rose to 100,000 
although at the same time the total number 
in civil employment in November was well 
' quarter of a million more than a year 
earlier. These figures suggest that we cannot 

on much further increase in the number 
of workers to raise industrial production, and 
point clearly to the need to improve 
machinery and technique to enable the 
same labour force to produce more goods. 
It is therefore most cheering to read 
not only of the vast new development 
projects of the motor industry, but also 
of the great increase in the number of 
applications to the Board of Trade by many 
r industries for location permits for new 


ctories. 


A BUDGET HOPE 


Increased industrial investment will need 


new saving, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the next Budget may give more encourage- 
ment to those companies and individuals who 


do make the effort to save. The recent 
increase in the limit for holdings of National 
Savings Certificates, the interest on which is 


tax-free, was followed by a marked increase 
m purchases by the public; the Chancellor 


might well take note of the encouraging 
effect on individual savers of even so slight 
a concession as this. 


7 
T 


spite of the abolition of many wartime 
controls, it is not possible to record any great 
crop in the number engaged in national and 
iocal government service. In October, 1954, 
the number so employed (excluding the 
armed forces and the police) was 1,231,429, 
only 11,168 fewer than a year before. This 
sill represents over 5 per cent of the total 
vilemployment. It is matural and proper 
there should be much reluctance to 
reduce numbers when other employment is 
not readily available; but with productive 
ndustry clamouring for more men and 
women it is to be hoped that this reluctance 
may be partially overcome and at least a 
check put on recruitment for government 
and local government services. It is difficult 
'o make a fair comparison between the 
number of public servants now and before 
the war, but if we consider only the non- 
noustrial civil service, which in October 
ast numbered 638,200, we find an increase 
o! 70 per cent compared with 1938. Is this 
increase really necessary or desirable in the 
est interests of our productive effort ? 


i 
i 
| 
i 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Industrial disputes have unfortunately 
vasted even more of the nation’s working 





time than in 1953. When a dispute inter- 
rupts the flow of exports, as any important 
stoppage nearly always does, the harm done 
extends far beyond what is obvious to those 
concerned. It is not merely a question of an 
accumulation of goods to be cleared by work- 
ing Overtime. The dislocation of tradé may 
last for several months, and if our overseas 
competitors take the opportunity to step in, 
some of the damage may be permanent. 
It can easily be understood how even the 
threat of an industrial dispute hampers the 
efforts of those who are trying to sell goods 
abroad. 

The mounting figures of capital investment 
in the coal industry, together with the assur- 
ances of increased output which the National 
Coal Board and the miners’ leaders gave in 
January, 1954, led the nation to hope for a 
substantial increase in coal production, a hope 
that has not been fulfilled by the extra 
1,730,300 tons of deep-mined coal produced 
in 1954, Whilst the particular difficulties of 
this industry are well known, and whilst it 
is realised that a good deal of investment ‘s 
needed even to maintain production, the 
results are disappointing. We are still 
obliged to import coal from America—a most 
regrettable position. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Taking the year 1954 as a whole we fared 
well in our external affairs. In view of our 
experiences since the war we naturally look 
at the figures critically to see whether the 
progress they show is real or only apparent. 
In the first half of the year we had a surplus 
on our current transactions with other coun- 
tries amounting to £154 million, not counting 
defence aid. We shall not know the result 
for the second half of the year for a month 
or two yet; but we should show a substan- 
tial surplus for the year, though it may not 
reach £300 million—the figure which the 
Chancellor has said we should aim at as an 
annual average in order to build up our 
reserves and play our part in supplying 
capital for development to countries badly in 
need of it. A surplus would not be a great 
cause for satisfaction if it had been obtained 
by a serious running-down of stocks of goods, 
or if it were the result of a lucky and tem- 
porary fall in the prices of our imports com- 
pared with those of our exports ; but neither 
of these things happened in 1954. 


The gold and dollar reserve, which stood 
at just below £900 million at the end of 1953, 
had increased to £986 million by the end of 
1954; and this was after making three big 
gold payments during the year: £35 million 
in July in repayment of past indebtedness 
to the European Payments Union, £40 mil- 
lion in August to the International Monetary 
Fund in respect of dollars lent to us against 
sterling in 1947-48, £65 million at the end of 
December for service of the American and 
Canadian loans. The payment of £65 mil- 
lion has been made in each of the last four 
years, but that the other two payments should 
also have been made with a loss of reserves on 
the year does show that we are beginning to 
stand on our own feet. Direct do'lar aid, 
which amounted to £54 million in 1954, and 
off-shore purchases, that is, purchases of 
British armaments by the United States to 
supply to other free nations, have helped us ; 
without this help our reserves would hardly 
have been maintained, : 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


For the last six months of 1953 there was 
a considerable decline in industrial produc- 
tion in the United States and Canada, and 
this was reflected by a drop of some 12 per 
cent in our exports of merchandise to these 
two markets during the first half of 1954. At 
the same time our imports from them were 
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reduced by 9 per cent. The fact that this 
most unwelcome contraction of our trade 
with North America has been made good by 
expansion in other directions during the year 
has been a hopeful sign. 


It must be remembered however, that the 
fall in industrial production in the Uniied 
States never brought the index figure down 
to the level of 1952, partly, I think, owing 
to the well-founded confidence of her citizens 
that the United States can never fail to make 
progress in the long run; and in fact indus- 
trial production is now well on the way up 
again. It is to be hoped that our ability to 
weather this comparatively slight American 
recession will not lead us into easy optimism 
as to the consequences for us of any future 
recession there. We should not be wise to 
count on a repetition of the fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances which this time 


spared the sterling area the full effects of a 


shrinkage of demand in America. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 


The activity of trade in Europe has been 
a great advantage to the United Kingdom 
and the sterling area. The continuance of 
the European Payments Union was in 
jeopardy last July because some members 
were too much in debt, and we were one of 
the worst offenders in this way. it is there- 
fore satisfactory to note that we have started 
to pay off our old indebtedness, and that 
since July we have shown a small net surplus 
in the monthly settlements. The Union has 
served its purpose well. It has enabled its 
members to make the most of their scarce 
reserves, and the credit it has granted has 
helped to tide some of them over difficult 
times. 

The hope of convertibility of the pound 
sterling received a set-back during 1954 
when the United States Government decided 
to defer consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the Randall Commission for some 
liberalisation of trade ; but the President’s 
recent message to Congress makes it probable 
that the question will be reconsidered at an 
early date. Even if the very moderate 
recommendations of the Randall Com- 
mission were adopted in full, we should 
still be a long way from earning all the 
dollars we should like to use in buying 
American goods. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1965 


In considering our prospects for 1955, we 
should be unwise to ignore some warning 
signs that have recently appeared. The level 
of production at home depends very much 
on the overseas demand for our goods, and 
that is often a question of price levels. Whilst 
the up-turn of business activity in the United 
States offers the hope of a re-expansion of 
our trade with North America, we cannot 
feel the same confidence about our trade with 
some sterling countries. Some of our best 
customers—Australia, India and New Zea- 
land—are showing signs of anxiety at the 
present trend of their overseas payments and 
may wish to curtail their imports during the 
coming year. When the detailed figures of 
our total exports in 1954 are available it 
will probably be seen that the increase in 
those total exports is just about equal to the 
increase in our exports to Australia alone. 
Our exporters are doubtless taking note of 
this position and know that they may have 
to redouble their efforts to expand trade in 
other directions. 


If, then, we can look back at our progress 
in 1954 with a feeling of considerable satis- 
faction, we ought to recall that it is not long 
since the economic situation of our country 
was rightly described as precarious. It would 
be less than honest to suggest that we can 
yet afford to forget that word. 
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ALEXANDERS 


DISCOUNT 


COMPANY 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Alexanders Discount . Company, 
Limited, will be held on February 17th in 
London. 

The following is the circulated statement 
of the chairman, Sir Eric Gore Browne, DSO, 
OBE, TD: 

The year 1954 was an eventful year for the 
London Discount Market, in which your 
company is privileged to play a leading part. 

You will remember that on September 17, 
1953, the Bank rate was reduced from 4 per 
ent to 34 per cent, the commercial bill was 
illowed to go free, and the discount market 
was allowed to obtain advances from the 
Bank of England at the rate of 3} per cent 
igainst all eligible securities. The result was 
that market competition brought the com- 
mercial bill rate down to 2; per cent, com- 
pared with a Treasury bill rate of about 
24 per cent. In May of last year, 1954, the 
Bank rate was again reduced, this time to 
3 per cent, and the difference between the 
two rates narrowed to s3 per cent, and was 
at times even smaller. The clearing banks 
continued their practice of charging different 
rates for loans against. Treasury bills (14 per 
cent), commercial bills (14 per cent), and 
bonds (1g per cent). 


THREE CONVERSION OPERATIONS 


During the year there have been three 
important conversion operations by the 
Government, which, in view of the company’s 
large holding in short-dated bonds, have had 
a considerable influence on its affairs. 


Firstly, in June, 1954, £292 million of 3 per 
cent Defence Bonds 1954-8 were converted 
into 2 per cent Conversion Loan 1958-9 ; in 
addition, £300 million of the same stock were 
issued for cash. Then in July an offer was 
made to holders of 14 Serial Funding Stock 
1954; as a result £274 million were con- 
verted into 24 Exchequer Stock 1963-4 and 
£139 million into 35 Funding Stock 1999- 
2004. Finally, at the end of November, the 
holders of 2} Exchequer Stock 1955 were 
invited to convert their holdings into 2 per 
cent Exchequer Stock 1960 or into 3 per 
cent Funding Stock 1966-8; £448 million 
were converted to the former and £202 
million to the latter. It is noteworthy that 
in all these three operations, involving £1590 
milhon, only £235 million remained uncon- 
verted, 

In our domestic sphere you will recall that 
in October, 1954, with the sanctién of the 
High Court of Justice and with your approval, 
your board decided to eliminate the uncalled 
liability on all the ordinary shares ; and, after 
completing the necessary legal formalities, to 
create 1,200,000 new ordinary.shares of {1 
each ranking part passu with the existing 
ordinary shares, and to issue these new shares 
credited as fully paid up (by way of capitali- 
sation of £1,200,000 of the share premium 
account) to holders of the existing ordinary 
shares in the proportion of one new share for 
each existing share held. The issued capital 
of your company is now all fully paid. 


AN ELEMENT OF UNCERTAINTY 


As the year approached its end, sterling 
showed an increasing tendency to weaken in 
terms of dol'ars; and the discount market 
progressively reduced the price of their tender 
for Treasury bills. In this action, while we 
hope that we made some contribution to the 
solution of a national problem, no doubt the 


market had in mind the possibility of a rise 
in the Bank rate and the danger of end- 
of-the-year credit stringency with its result- 
ing mecessary recourse for loans from the 
Bank of England for at least seven days at 
Bank rate. This recourse did in fact prove 
to be necessary. In the result, an element 
of uncertainty was introduced into the whole 
structure of money rates on the London 
market. Time alone will show whether this 
technique is in fact effective either in curbing 
inflation or in dealing with the national 
problem of external balances. 


I have dwelt at some length on the prin- 
cipal events which took place in the vicinity 
of Lombard Street last year because I want 
you to realise that each and all of them 
affected your company in’ varying degrees. 
The London Discount Market, as it exists 
today, is a sensitive instrument and subject 
to influences over which it has no control 
and which may at any moment considerably 
influence its current position. Strength, 
liquidity and vigilance are more than ever of 
paramount importance to a discount house 
in an era of a controlled economy. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


My colleagues and I have given anxious 
thought, not only to the rate of dividend 
which we should ask you to approve on this 
occasion, but also to the amount which we 
should restore to our published reserves after 
last year’s issue of capital. In regard to the 
dividend, we have decided to recommend to 
you a final dividend of $j per cent on the 
ordinary shares as they now stand. In 
recommending this course to you—which 
in effect incorporates in the dividend the 
bonus of 5 per cent which we paid last 
year—I must emphasise to you that, while 
we have every hope of maintaining this 
dividend, it must depend on the results of 
future years. 


In regard to the published resérves, we 
propose to transfer £200,000 from the profit 
and loss account and £500,000 from the con- 
tingency reserve. The result of this action 
on our part is that, including the share pre- 
mium account of £533,750, the published 
reserves as shown in the balance sheet now 
amount to £2 million and with the carry 
forward to £2,267,000. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Now, if you will turn to the balance sheet 
you will see that our capital appears in its 
new form—100,000 £2 6 per cent cumula- 
tive preference shares fully paid and 2,400,000 
£1 ordinary shares also fully paid, while the 
total published reserves now stand at 
£2,267,000, made up of £533,750 on share 
premium account, £1,466,250 on general 
reserve account and £267,000 in the carry 
forward. You will also see that the deposits 
are £150 million, compared with £141 million 
the previous year, while bills discounted are 
very slightly larger at £75 million and British 
Government securities £77 miilion, compared 
with £68 million. Our balance sheet total is 
£154 million, compared with £145 million. 
Our turnover in Treasury bills was slightly 
less and in commercial bills slightly more 
than in the previous year. 


The profit and loss account shows a balance 
of profit of £305,100, an increase of £23,500. 


You will note that we propose to transfer 
£18,500 to the pension fund. This is on the 
recommendation of the fund’s actuary; who 
considers the fund will then be strong enough 
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to bear the increased pensions payable i: -| 
future. 


It remains for me to express t Mr 
Macnaghten, our manager, Mr Dawkin 
deputy, to the assistant managers, and 1. 
whole staff our sincere thanks for al! 
have |done for your company in the 
1954. We have a happy team at 24 Lom) ird 
Street. Board, management and staff \.,;\- 
closely together for the continued pros 
and success of a great discount 
operating in an uncertain world. 





TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS LIMIT} 


SIR ULICK ALEXANDER’S REV} 


The annual general meeting of Tany 
Concessions Limited was held on Janu 
1955, at the head office of the con 
1, New Africa House, Union Avenue 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, the Right H 
able Sir Ulick Alexander, GCB, G 
CMG, OBE, the chairman, presiding 

The following is an extract fro 
circulated review : 

From the accounts you will obse: 
the profit after taxation amoun 
£2,519,282. This profit is higher th 
year, which, at £2,057,914, was a recor 
your directors have been pleased to p 
the payment of a final dividend of 
cent on the ordinary stock wh 
approved, will make a total dividend 
cent for the year. 


The increased profit is again due 
prosperity of the Union Miniere du [aur- 
Katanga, which increased its total ne 
dend from Belgian francs 1,250 for the year 
1952, to Belgian francs 1,450 for the year 
1953. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that in dealing with the Benguela Ra:!way 
in his review published with the annw.! re- 
port and accounts, he referred to th n- 


tinued necessity to finance expansion of the 
railway to meet increasing demands for 
traffic, and he expressed the hope tha: he 
would be in a position to announce he 
annual general meeting new arrangements 
for dealing with this problem. He w yw 
glad to state that arrangements were ocing 
made for the Benguela Railway to raise an 


additional £2,025,000 of capital by the ‘ssuc 
of the remaining £2,250,000 of the £4 m: Lon 


5 per cent debentures already author sed 
This would provide the railway company 
with funds to complete the remainder 0! the 
1954-55 programme and a new programme 
of capital expenditure to be incurred dung 
the years 1955-57. The board considered 
that this capital expenditure was requires! [0 
ensure the maximum efficiency from [he 
existing assets, and at the same time to ‘cet 
the rapid and encouragingly steady dev. '0p- 
ment of traffic, both internal and extern. 09 


the railway. It was expected that the . > 
city of the line for export through ic 
would thus be substantially increased 

The debentures would be subscribe oy 
their company at a discount of 10 per nt 


and the funds for the purchase wou °% 
provided by the issue by their compa”. °! 
£2 million of 44 per cent unsecured 010 


stock, 1965-75. He said he was hap) ‘© 
inform stockholders that Hambros © 10% 
Limited and Morgan Grenfell and Com: uny 
Limited, through Messrs Rowe and Pini, 
and the company’s brokers, Messrs Greener 
Dreyfus and Company, had placed this 029 
stock at 99 per cent privately with v: = 
institutions in the United Kingdom, '" 
whom they were in the habit of doing ©» , 
ness. The stock was redeemable ° ~ 
annual redemption instalments of £10," 
each, starting in 1955 with the right‘ °~ 
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whole, but not part, of the out- 
stock after ten years at varying 


crease Of the traffic capacity was 
so that the railway company, while 
is it had always done, all traffic 
from the Belgian Congo, might be 
on to meet the increasing demands, 
d and outward, which were arising 
t of the progressive development of 
rica. Stockholders would be aware 
traffic at present carried by the 
Railway Company consisted prin- 
f minerals from the Belgian Congo 
vast. During 1954. a considerable 
‘f coal was carried from Lobito to 
rian Congo and to Northern 
ind he thought it was fair to say 
sistance so afforded to the copper 
in the latter area had been of very 
le importance. When this improve- 
1e line was completed the Lobito 
ild be in a position to play a full 
e future development of the Central 
territories, 
irman expressed thanks to the 
staff for their untiring services 
» year. 
‘port and accounts were adopted, the 
t of the final dividend was approved, 
etiring directors were re-elected. 


OWERS BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


\TISFACTORY TRADING RESULT 


fty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Breweries Limited was held at Luton 
iary 24, 1955, Mr Bernard Dixon, 
, presiding. 

following are points from his state- 


e weather conditions during the summer 


the trade of practically all our 
country properties. Sales have 
ood in the more thickly populated 


policy of widening our range of 
beers has made further progress. A 
ut, known as “Sable Stout”, has 
1 marked success. 


policy of amalgamating breweries, 
this company has so vigorously 
1 in recent years, has been effective. 
despread interests of the group have 
i us to produce a satisfactory trading 
in a year when climatic conditions 


een unfavourable. 


\N IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT 


most important development that 
place during the year was 
nation between J. W. Green Limited 
ower & Sons Limited of Stratford- 
\von, an important aspect of which has 
e change made in the name of the 
ompany. The profits of the Stratford- 
.\von brewery for the last nine months 
' our trading year were attributable 
parent company. 

sub-division of the ordinary shares of 
npany into 5s. units has been in every 
successful, and has achieved its 


ve in making these shares a more 
able security. 


board’s recommendation in regard to 


end on the ordinary shares is in 


dance with that 


predicted by the 


ors at the time of the amalgamation 


ue 


8 


» Of course, after payment of the 
nd on the bonus issue of preference 


‘he report and accounts were adopted. 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& COMPANY 


(Worsted Spinners) 


AN EXCELLENT TRADING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


LORD WILMOT’S REVIEW OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Illingworth, Morris & Company Limited 
was held on January 26th in Bradford, The 
Right Hon Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, 
JP (the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The profit and loss account shows a net 
profit before taxation of £687,500 compared 
with £567,500 for the previous year. After 
providing £377,500 for taxation there 
remains £310,000, which compares with 
£248,500 for the previous year. The direc- 
tors recommend an appropriation of £162,638 
to general reserve. Current assets exceed 
current lhabilities by £4,474,000. 


The past year was the first reasonably 
normal trading period since the war. Prices 
moved only within moderately narrow limits 
and business came along in sufficient quanti- 
ties to keep us fully employed and with suffi- 
cient work ahead. 


As a result of this return to more normal 
trading, the long delivery dates, amounting 
to six or seven months for spinners, have 
gone. Orders are now placed because the 
goods are wanted and not just as a specula- 
tion or to keep in the ordering queue. 
Manufacturers and merchants, therefore, are 
in the fortunate position that they no longer 
need to make such long or heavy commit- 
ments for their requirements; but we, as 
spinners who buy our wool in the primary 
markets, do not share in these benefits since 
we must buy our raw materials when avail- 
able. 


The high level of wool prices last season 
was a matter of some concern and I am sure 
that, in general, lower prices, which would 
encourage an expansion of markets, would 
be welcomed by the industry. So far this 
season we have seen lower values and'let us 
hope that stability at these lower levels has 
now been reached and, the difficulties of 
adjustment having been overcome, there will 
be more capital released for mecessary 
‘development. 


The question of synthetic fibres continues 
to be of interest to every worsted spinner. 
While we are convinced that these synthetic 
fibres have come to stay, the highest class 
end of the trade still prefers wool and pure 
wool. This is particularly true in the United 
States where eventually a substantial propor- 
tion of the yarns we spin find their way in the 
form of the highest quality cloth. 


In the export market the demand for our 
yarns continues to expand and all steps are 
being taken to increase our overseas sales. 


Our order book continues to be healthy, 
and, although I am glad to say our delivery 
dates have greatly shortened, all our works 
are on full time and evening shift work is still 
being undertaken. 


The changing conditions of trade, how- 
ever welcome, may produce increased com- 
petition and perhaps lower margins of profit. 
Nevertheless we face the future with confi- 
dence. 


We have recently acquired the controlling 
interest in the old-established firm of John 
Smith (Field Head) Limited, which is now 
a subsidiary. The report was adopted and 
the total ordinary dividend distribution of 
74 per cent for the year was approved. 
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THE AVON INDIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 


PREVIOUS SALES RECORDS 
SURPASSED 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
The Avon India Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on January 26th at Melksham, 
Wilts, Mr C. M. Floyd, OBE (vice-chairman), 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of the chairman, 
Major R. F. Fuller, DL: 


The group profit for the year, after provid- 
ing for taxation of £119,260, amounted to 
£95,273, compared with last year’s figure of 
£63,395 to which was added £80,000 brought 
from raw materials reserve. 


During the year under review there has 
been an increase in the price of raw materials, 
but the rise has not been steady and the 
fluctuating nature of the market has caused 
manufacturers in the industry to show some 
hesitation in increasing their selling prices. 
Therefore the full impact of increased costs 
of raw materials was not passed on to our 
customers during the course of the year. 


Our sales beat all previous records, both 
in volume and value, and this is a matter for 
satisfaction in the light of competition now 
being experienced. The current year has, so 
far, opened with encouraging prospects. 


Our factory at Bridgend has passed through 
the inevitable difficulties associated with a 
new venture ; it is now at the point of con- 
solidation into a satisfactory concern. 


Our business overseas has expanded and 
every effort is being made to continue this 
development. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution of 8 per cent on the increased ordinary 
capital was approved. 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND 
GREENWICH, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Michael Nairn and Greenwich, Limited, was 
held on January 27th at Kirkcaldy, Sir 
Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bt, chairman, pre- 
siding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 
September 30, 1954: 


The net group profit amounts to £432,632 
and shows a satisfactory increase of £105,477. 
The subsidiary companies have retained 
£237,837, leaving a balance of profit accruing 
to the holding company amounting to 
£194,795. The gratifying improvement in 
the results justifies the board in recommend- 
ing the payment of a final dividend of 6% per 
cent on the ordiriary stock, as increased by 
the new issue of shares made to stockholders 
in July. Together with the interim divi- 
dend of 24 per cent, less tax, paid prior to 
the issue, the total dividends paid and recom- 
mended for the year are the equivalent of 
8 per cent on the capital as increased. 


I referred last year to the improved trading 
conditions which had operated in the latter 
part of our financial year. These favourable 
conditions have continued. 


Shortage of raw materials is no longer a 
handicap to our industry. Linseed oil can 
now be purchased at world prices, and during 
the year we have been able to make substan- 
tial purchases on favourable terms, but there 
are now indications that prices are hardening. 


‘The future prospects of an organisation 
like ours with world-wide interests are 
always difficult to assess. Unless disturbing 
situations arise, the future outlook is 
encouraging. ‘The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


BOARD’S FORESIGHT REWARDED 
MR H. N. HUME’S NOTE OF WARNING 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Associated British Maltsters Limited will 
be held on February 14th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. N. Hume, 
CBE, MC, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

Your directors are very pleased to present 
accounts which show larger profits and a 
marked improvement in the group’s financial 
posiiion. When I wrote my remarks at this 
time last year it could not have been possible 
to foresee all the favourable circumstances 
which have led to such a pleasing increase 
in profits, and it is my unfortunate duty to 
warn you that they are unlikely to recur 
this year. You do not need anyone to tell 
you that the weather during this last harvest 
season has been appalling and it is an his- 
torical fact that the profits of both farmers 
and maltsters suffer severely in such cir- 
cumstances. If we had not provided our- 


selves with first-class modern drying and 
storage facilities this harvest would have 
meant disaster for us. As it is these facili- 
ties will enable us to maintain the quality 
of our products in this difficult year. 


The 1953 harvest, which largely affects 
the year covered by our accounts, took place 
in good weather and was easily handled. As 
a consequence our drying and storage facili- 
ties became available for handling on profit- 
able terms large quantities ef Government 
owned barley—a proportion of which we 
subsequently bought as dried’ barley at prices 
which enabled our export company to com- 
pete in world markets. Moreover our stocks 
fell in both volume and value and our interest 
charges benefited accordingly. Our sub- 
sidiary activities in the animal food trade 
also turned out more profitable than we 
expected. The conjunction of all these 
favourable happenings is the explanation of 
the increase in our trading profits from 
£297,316 to £364,280. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


We have held our dividend at 10 per cent 
for many years and been severely criticised 
for doing so by stockholders, who do not 
appear to understand our problem, despite 
my attempts in these annual remarks to 
explain it This year, however, we are 
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effectively raising the distribution to 12 per 
cent by paying our customary dividend on 
the ordinary capital increased by a distribu. 
tion of ome share in five from the free 
reserves. Your board believe that his 
method of giving a greater reward to stock. 
holders is more acceptable than that of 
increasing the rate of dividend on a static 
amount of capital ; and we intend to repeat 
it as and when opportunity offers. 


Although the group’s liquid position and 
the ratio of current assets to current habili- 
ties is much better than it was we did not 
succeed during last year in repaying our 
bank overdraft, and until we can see our way 
to doing so your board feel they must con- 
tinue to conserve the group’s resources. 


We are now in the midst of a very testing 
year for maltsters, and I hesitate to forecast 
the outcome from a profit point of view. 
As already stated, our foresight in pro 
at great expense storage and drying faciliti 
has proved a godsend, but the consumption 
of beer in this country is falling and under 
the present weight of taxation will probably 
continue to do so: and the English brewing 
trade is the backbone of our business. Un 
the other hand, our export trade continues 
to grow, our ancillary activities are doing 
well, and overall I can only express the hope 
that the year’s results will prove reasonably 
satisfactory. 


LS LLL SS 8S 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
ications are invited for the above Fellowship, tenable for one 





: th a possible extension to two years, 
a value within the range £900-£1,200 per 


annum, together with 


The Fellowship is of 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for a research appointment in connectio 

with an inquiry into the long-term economic growth of the 
Kingdom. Applicants 


i 
should have a first- or good second _ 


approved expenses involved in the research. Regulations governing honours degree in economics or history and some experie! 0 
i award of the Fellowship may be obtained from the Registrar, the research in modern economic history. The appointment % b 
University, Manchester, 13, to whom al! applications should be sent, made for a period of two years in the first instance, on 4 Salary 
not later than March 8, 1955. Scale starting at £500 per annum, _—S will ae for membership 
TIC a wr . poe eee Na of F.S.S.U.—Applications, which should state academic quaiitications 
BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY and experience. together with the names of two referees, should be 
Applications are invited for the superannuable post of Deputy addressed to the Director, University of Cambridge Departm: nt : 
Secretary of the Authority, at a salary of not less than £3,000 a vear. Applied Economics, Downing Street, Cambridge, to arrive not late! 
The range of functions in the Secretary’s Department includes than February 21, 1955 ad 
Establishments, Estates, Finance, Statutory Consents, Economics and UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
tics, Public Relations, Committees and General Administration. F eas s ime 
Intending candidates should apply, stating age, present appointment, Applications are invited for one post of Agricultural Fi 
qualifications and experience, and giving the names of two persons and two posts of Assistant Agricultural Economist, (Qual! . = 
to whom reference may be made, to Ernest Long, Secretary, British should include an honours degree in Economics or a d 
Electricity House, Trafalgar Buildings, London, S8.W.1, by February Agriculture, Duties may include investigations (for the senior 
14, 1955. Quote Ref. AB/565. into the operation of agricultural policy and (for the junior , 
. : ; . - —eereitiaisas into either livestock production or advisory work. Salary sca (a 
TOP EXECUTIVE FOR SALES COMPANY IN GREAT BRITAIN present under consideration) in the range . Agricultura! Economist 
A well-established, large foreign company in the field of pipes, pipe £676 to £949 Assistant Agricultural Economist, £596 to £676 faa 
parts, heating, oil-fring, laundry machines, etc., wishes to build Further details can be obtained from the Secretary, eee 
up a sales organisation in Great Britain. A top executive is required Agriculture, Cambridge. Closing date for applications, Mat ’ 


to take full control of marketing, sales and administration 
onditions allow, production facilities in England can be arranged, 
The top executive required should be able to organise production 
Sales administration qualifications are paramount. A high salary 
is offered, and only men who have held responsible positions in 
industry are eligible.—Applications, including details of earlier 
experience in sales management, and referring to this advertisement, 
Peacock, Ltd., Maddox 


should be sent to Mr Carl Brunning, S. C. 
fiouse, 215-221, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


If 1955. 
January 25, 1955. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
RESIDENT COURSE FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS © 
A short Resident Course for Business Managers will be held In 
the University from July 16 to August 6, 1955. The aim is to provide 
the executive with a broader understanding of business probiems 


and of the context in which business operates, and thus to assis{ in 





ee ee well-known, progressive manufacturing company 
4 in the consumer goods industry invites applications for an 
important post within its Market Intelligence Department. The 
successful candidate will be responsible for identifying and fore. 
casting the level and pattern of consumer expenditure, total sales 
potential and production capacity, and their integration to form the 
basis of the Company's overall operating programme. The post 
involves close study of consumer and trade statistics, and trends in 
national income and expenditure, with special reference to their 
influence in the Company’s market. There will be adequate oppor- 
tunity for personal investigation of distributor stocks 
Candidates not more than 32 years of age should be First or Second 
Honours Graduates in Economics, and have had at least two years’ 
industrial or commercial experience in the fields indicated, 
A four-figure salary is envisaged, and the Company provides 
generous non-contributory pension, life assurance and other benefits 
Write in confidence, giving full details of age, education, career 
to date, and salaries earned, to Box 816. 
4. ee REQUIRED for Middle East service, with large 
i Oil Company. Candidates, desirably aged 25 to 30 (absolute 
maximum 34), should preferably be single and must be qualified 
Chartered Accountants. Pensionable emoluments in excess of £1,000, 
according to age, experience, etc., plus substantial local ailowances 
and paid home leave with passages.—Write, please, giving details 
and quoting No. 462, to Box No. 8304, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, 
Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 
ree AND STATISTICAL INVESTIGATIONS, Business 
4 Economist, with seven years’ varied experience, offers his 
services on part-time basis. City office,—Box 819. 
P A. TO PRINCIPAL OF INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANCY to take 
« charge of office administration and accounts, £800-£1,000, 
according to qualifications.—John W. Hendry and Staff. Ltd., 243, 
Elgin Avenue, W.9. 
NHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, with considerable industrial 
/ experience, interested in possibility of employment with firm of 
industria! consultants.—Box 820, 


the transition from specialised to general management, 
PROGRAMMB OF STUDY 

There will be three principal fields of study :— 

(i) Business in a Changing World (ii) Determination of Business 
Policy : (iii) Aspects of Internal Administration, Actual case 
problems will be studied and seminars will be led by practising 
business and professional men as wel! as University teachers crawn 
from several departments, including Commerce, Political Economy 
Accounting, Psychology and Law. 

ADMISSION ; 

To encourage the exchange of knowledge and experience among 
members of the course, the number admitted will be strictly limited 
There are no formal educationa! requirements. The fee fo ie 
course, including residence, is 75 guineas.—Further particulars and 
nomination forms may be obtained from Professor N. C. 1 45, 
University of Edinburgh. Early application should be made rhe 
closing date is March 31, 1955. . 

CHARLES H,. STEWALT 


Secretary to the Universi’) 


WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 


The White Fish Authority (which was set up under the Sea Fis® 
Industry Act, 1951, to reorganise, develop and regulate the white fs 
industry) requires a professional economist with statistica] qua'!!ica 
tions for work on economic research, preferably with experien = 
marketing surveys, First-, or good second-class Honours legre 
essential. Minimum age limit 26. Starting salary accordins , 
qualifications and experience, but not less than £800 with resu™ 
increments. Successful candidate will be required to enter 4 > aft 
Superannuation Scheme and to work at the Authority's Headquarters 
which will shortly be moving to London. Applications from mn - 
women, stating age, education, qualifications, and full detaiis © 
experience, should be sent to reach the Secretary, Conyngham flall, 
Knaresborough, not later than fourteen days from the date of this 
advertisement. 








[°VESTMENT MANAGER required for London group of Truss 
Knowledge of French an asset. Should be available to trave 
abroad when required. Would be eiigible for pension.—Box $15. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Council of Europe and the High Authority of the European 
jointly a number of Fellow- 

1 1955 for research into problems of European interest, Each 
ship will carry a stipend of 300,000 French francs. 
‘andidates for 'the Council of Europe Fellowships are invited 
iit subjects for research in connection with : 

ropean economic integration. 

ropean political integration. 

ropean history and philosophy in relation to contemporary 


ndidates for the High Authority Fellowships are invited to 
ibjects for research into economic, legal and social problems 
to the European Coal and Steel Community and its 
ns, 
lidate may, if he so Wishes, apply for both Fellowships. 
r particulars, and forms of application, to be returned before 
1955, may be obtained from The Controller, Education 
The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE 
10on Duty Free International Airport requires a Senior Execu- 
ontrol and develop its rapidly expanding retail, wholesale 
l-order activities. he position offers wide scope for a man 
ed in international trade, particularly with the United States. 
i of successful modern management experience essential. A 
sive four-figure salary will be paid and there will be in 
1 an annual bonus based on results, The successful applicant 


e an Irish background and a sound education. Applicants 
write in confidence to: Office 61, Shannon Free Airport, 


THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS _ 


ations are invited from men and women of approximately 


irs of age and over, for admission to a one-year course of 


g as full-time Teachers of General Commercial and Profes- 
Subjects, and/or Office Arts (Shorthand, Typewriting and 


Secretarial work), in technical colleges and similar institutions. 


icants who wish to teach general commercial and professional 
s should have a University Degree, or professional qualifica- 
r a Higher National Certificate in Commerce. 
ants who wish to teach Office Arts should possess higher 
ites of some recognised examining body in shorthand and 
ting, and should show evidénce of a good general education. 
cases applicants will be expected to show evidence of good 


s and other clerical experience. 


ourses will begin in September, 1955. Recognised students 
no fees, and they will be eligible for maintenance grants 
period of the course. 
particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
ng Colleges on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 


The Principal (S/1/4), Bolton Training College, Man- 
ad, Bolton, 

ield.—The Director (S/1/4), Huddersfield Training College, 
et South, Huddersfield, Yorks. 

The Principal (S/1/4), Garnett College, 83, New Kent 
ndon, 8.E.1. 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
European Airways require a Senior Methods Officer to 
rational research techniques to the study of a variety of 
11 and opérating problems throughout BEA, This is a 
progressive appointment offering wide scope for ability. 

should have a University Degree in Science or Mathe- 

a qualification in statistics, and some years in a position 

ility, preferably in industry. Experience of conducting 
ns involving statistical analysis essential. Starting salary 
range £1,075-£1,375 per annum, according to qualifications 
ence, Pension scheme, Travel concessions.—Details of 
and experience to Chief Personnel Officer, BEA, 
House, Ruislip, Middlesex, quoting Reference B7. 


Se.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 
it University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
inations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
have passed London B.Sc.Bcon. (Final) exams. since 1925,— 
is from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies. 
P17. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
ING firm of Chartered Accountants in Lagos, Nigeria, require 
riered or Iucorporated Actountants with good experience. 
less than £1,700 per annum, with excellent prospects and 
tax at low rates. Free furnished accommodation, provi- 
ir and kit allowances, medical expenses. Passages paid, 
family.—Write Box R. 935, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 


YT STATISTICIAN, with degree in mathematics and/or 
(or equivalent), required for work in connection with 
and  production—investigations, He/she will be 

sponsible to the Company’s Industrial Statistician 

xperience not essential, The post offers excellent prospects 
ries senior staff status, Contributory Pension Scheme.— 

itions, giving details of age, education, qualifications, etc., and 
Reference T/AS, to Personnel Manager, Ferodo Limited, 
n-le-Frith. Via Stockport. 


ik INT PAR fNERSHIP that is bound to please is cold amb with 
ayner's delicious Indian Mango Chutney, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 

The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or research in the social sciences. This term is used in a wide 
sense to include not only Economics, Government, etc., but ually, 
fields such as Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
within the range £700-£1,100 per annum (Simon Research Fellowships) 
or within the range of £1,150-£1,500 per annum (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowships) according to qualifications and experience. 
They are open to members of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience. Applications should be sent by March 1, 
1955. to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and who will be pleased to 
answer any enquiries regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides home study courses for Genera! Certificate of Education 
(all Examining Bodies), London University Entrance, and Inter. and 
Degree exams, for B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., 
Professional Prelim., Teachers’ Diplomas, Law. The College, founded 
1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified Tutors, Low fees. 
~—Prospectus free from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 





\ ANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY. A well-known company is pre- 
4"'i pared to train a limited number of suitable applicants for 
ultimate appointments as executives in management consultancy. 

Applic ations are invited from men between the ages of 25 and 30 
years who wish to take up a career in consultancy, They must be 
University Graduates in Economics or Engineering, preferably with 
some industrial or commercial experience; willing to travel home 
and overseas, 

Salary paid during training appropriate to qualifications and 
experience, Please send details and indications of present salary 
level, in confidence, to Box No. 105, R. Anderson and Co., 14 William 
IV Street. London, W.C.2, 


eves HEDLEY & CO, LIMITED, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 
is seeking a man for-its advertising department who has 
had some years’ experience in the planning, choice and use 
of all kinds of media and who is looking for a post of impor- 
tant responsibility. He is likely to be a man of about 30. 
He should be of good education, preferably with a University 
degree. He will be working closely with advertising agencies 
and their media departments and would very quickly become 
responsible for the planning and choice of printed word 
media over a wide field. He would be expected to initiate 
and interpret research in all forms of media and to contribute 
to the formulation of policy in media buying. The salary 
is a good one and will be subject to material increases as 
the man demonstrates his ability. The post is permanent 
and pensionable and there is a non-contributory life assurance 
scheme. Letters of application should contain details of age, 
education and career, including H.M. Forces, and will be 
treated in complete confidence.—Please write to Personnel 
Department, Thomas Hedley & Co, Limited, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 3, and mark envelope ‘' M.’’ 


{XECUTIVE TRAINEE required for London Publishing House. 
4 Man aged preferably 22-25, British nationality. and either B.Con. 
with minimum two years’ business experience or passed ACIS Final. 
This opening offers scope for interesting career with first-rate 
opportunities. Sound educational background, administrative ability 
and training in Accountancy, Commercial Law and presentation of 
statistical data essential.—Write, giving details of age, experience, 
qualifications and salary required, to Box 815. 

NYURE CHAPS with bad appetites by giving them a little of 

4 Rayner’s piquant Indian Mango Chutney. 


DOUGLAS GLASS 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 
48 Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 7522. 
| EATH DUTIES can be drastically reduced if you plan and act 
now.—Write, in confidence, to Robert A. Thomson, 11 Duke 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
ee ae WRITER, able to deat with industrial subjects, 

4 wantel by Financial Times. Apply in first imstance by letter, 
stating age, experience, etc., to Editor’s Secretary, The Financia} 
Times, 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2, 

TOUR MONEY will make more money if you spend one shilling 
y weekly on the Investors’ Chronicle. Two free issues on request 
to 80 Grocers’ Hal! Court, London, E.C.2. 

YTOP THAT COLD meal from becoming unappetising by adding 
.) a little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Exaiminations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees: Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


G 9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E,C.4, 








The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. 

East Africa: £5.5s. - 

Egypt: £5.5s. 

Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


lran: £6 
lraq: £6 


Mala 








Israel: £6 
Japan: £9 
: £6.15s. 


inted in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 


Hongkong ; £7 
India & Ceylon: £6 


New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 
Pakistan: £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies: £€7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, January 29, 1955. 
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“| like Opera but... 


s - Le ‘ 
a y | it’s so deucedly difficult to fit in these days. 
| Busy man and all that... . frightful bother 





until my young jackanapes of a nephew badgered 
me into getting a Black Box. Switch on 
any odd moment now. Don’t miss a thing 
. « . might just as well be in the 
2 Opera House. All due to something or 
3 ’ ) other called Hi Fi so they tell me.” 


The Pye Black Box Record Player 
is the first instrument of its kind to 
be marketed in Great Britain. Never 
before has so compact a unit pro- 
vided this high fidelity reproduction 
with such a room-filling quality 
of sound. It plays all speeds of 
records. Automatic changer of 
single player models are available. 





RECORD REPRODUCE R 


iss AUTO CHANGERS 63 gns. Luxury Model, and 39 gns. 


| | +f ‘ Fi SINGLE PLAYERS 61 gns. Luxury Model, and 37 gns. 
Be tTt 


PYE LIMtiwvTresED Oo F CAMBRIDGS 







